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PREFACE 



The author of this volume sailed tor Greece on the 12th .of 
{September, 1827, as agent for the distribution of a cargo of 
provisions and clothing among the suffering people of that country. 
Some time after his return he was tempted by a period of leisure, 
to prepare for the press a short account of the things which he 
saw and heard during his sojourn abroad, hoping that it might 
perhaps be read with some interest, at a moment of such universal 
anxiety and curiosity respecting that portion of the globe which 
he visited. It was not, however, until the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1829, that he resolved to undertake the task ; and since 
tliat time the completion of it has been unavoidably delayed by 
circumstances of a priv.ale nature. With a trembling hand, the 
author now lays the result of his labours before the public : he 
knows the stem tribunal before which he has to appear, and nei- 
ther asks nor expects any indulgence. He would only state, in 
order to justify himself in anticipation against the charge of pre- 
sumption, that he has not ventured upon the hazardous experi- 
ment of publication, without taking the advice of those whose 
judgment ho has reason to respect. If he has been deceived and 
tnisled by the partiality of friendship, let the work be consigned 
without mercy to the flames, and let all the people cry, amen ! 

A few words of explanation are here necessary, respecting the 
rule which has been adopted by the author in the writing of 
Greek names. The general practice 0|f^ foreigners in this parti- 
cuiar is extremely various, and in most ctmes erroneous. The 
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French and Italians almost uniformly follow, with regard to the 
Greek, the same absurd plan which they have adopted in relation 
to other foreign languages ; that of mutilating and distorting and 
entirely remodelling all proper names, so as to accommodate 
th'em to their respective idioms. The English are not oflen di- 
rectly guilty of this practice, although they sometimes render 
themselves accessaries after the fact, by receiving and adopting 
the perversions of the French and Italians. Another common 
source of error, is the circumstance of not attending to the dis- 
tinction between the nominative and vocative cases. As the lat- 
ter is used by persons addressing each other, it is more frequently 
heard than the former, and is therefore very naturally mistaken 
for the name of which it is an inflection. Many foreigners, 
moreover, either from ignorance of the language, or inadvertency, 
or the strangest notions of propriety, write the Greek names ac- 
cording to the sound, without paying any regard to the orthogra- 
phy. Owing to these and perhaps other causes, it rarely hap. 
pens that a Romaic name is correctly spelled by a Frank. For 
loanneSj we sometimes find Yani ; for Georgios, Foryt, or Yorgi ; 
for DemeirioSj Demetri ; for NUcolakes, Nicclaky ; for FanagioteSj 
Pajutyotti $ and so with many others that might be enumerated. 
The names of this description, that occur in the following pages, 
are given for the most part in their native Greek form, without 
regard to the pronunciation, or to the corruptions sustained in 
passing through other languages. The only exceptions to this 
general rule are some few names of places, which we have been 
so long accustomed to see in a foreign dress, that they would 
scarcely be recognised in their native costume. Such, for in- 
stance, are Coron, Modon, Navarino, Missalonghi, Scio ; which, 
if correctly written, would be Korone, Mothone, AbttrinoSj Meso- 
loggioriy Chiof,* There are indeed two or three names of per- 



'*' The uniform change of v into y may appear to be another depar- 
ture from the rule laid down ; but this letter when unconnected with 
another vowel, seems in reality, both in ancient and modern Greek, to 
be the same thing as our Vi and is always so rendered in Latin ; as, for 
pxample, in the words, Corcfpra, Syria* &c. 
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sons, which have inadvertently been slightly changed from their 
original form, by attending to the sound instead of the orthogra- 
phy; such as Grtoas and Tomhazes, which -if written with strict 
accuracy, would be, Gribas^ Tompazes. As* some difficulty or 
doubt may arise, as to the pronunciation of these Romaic names, 
it may not be improper to observe, that at must be sounded as a 
in male ; au, as ov, or af; ei, oi, and ui, as e long ; eu, as ev, or 
ef; 6, as V ; g before e and t, as y in the beginning of a word ; 
dj as th in them ; p after m, and mp in the beginning of a word, 
ns b; t after n, as <2 ; and the termination es, (being formed in 
Greek by t),) as ees, with the hard sound of the s. These are 
the chief peculiarities of the Romaic pronunciation, to which it 
is necessary to pay attention. 

An ode, and a number of political documents in the original 
Greek, have been placed at the end of the volume, under the 
belief that they will be interesting to some persons, as specimens 
of the language, as it ia now written among the higher classes of 
the people. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is an ** evil under the son,'* and a sore evil too, 
which the greater part of mankind have never known : it is, 
to arrive in some tranquil port, after the toils and turmoils of a 
tedious voyage, tired of the confinement of a pent-up cabin, 
and delighted with the novel and inviting prospect of a strange 
city, and though free from the remotest symptoms of pestilence 
or disease, to be sent off, like malefactors, to the irksome du- 
rance of a lasaretto. Such was our unhappy fate, on arriving at 
Gibraltar, after a month's tossing to and fro, upon the stormy 
bosom of the Atlantic. We were putting ourselves in order 
for going ashore, and were nearly ready to step into the jolly- 
boat, when the health officer came alongside, and, after the 
usual mterrogatories, sentenced us to a five days quarantine. 
If be had. sentenced us all to be hung, our surprise and 
disappointment could hardly have been greater. It was in 
vain we represented, that we had left New York without even 
a suspicion of any ccmtagious disease, that we had had no 
sickness during the passage, and that ' all on board were in 
perfect health: we had come from America, that land of 
yellow fever, and this alone was sufficient for our condemnation. 
It mattered not whether we had been fifty or five hundred days 
at sea : we might have been blown upon and ventilated by 
Atlantic gales till the end of time, and the pestilential vapours 

1 
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woald still have clung to us. But by the simple process of 
lying five days in port, in the midst of a congregation of 
vessels from the most unhealthy portions of the globe, without 
raising a hatch or moving a barrel, and even without the 
application of a single bucket of wafer, the contagious influ- 
ences were so thoroughly purged away, as completely to quiet 
the apprehenuons of the timid Spaniards, and their roost 
sapient £ngUsh mlers. The boats, which but the day b^ore 
had cautiously kept aloof, now came fearlessly alongside of 
OS ; the hands, which had not even dared to take a letter from 
OS but by means of long tongs, now "joined gripes" with us 
without alarm ; and we circulated freely through the city, 
jostling several of the inhabitants on our way, without pro- 
ducing a angle case of plague or yellow fever \ 

The only landing place for every thinff that enters Gibraltar, 
w a small projecting quay or mole, immediately under the 
guns of a formidable battery of granite. All vessels discharge 
tiieir cargoes in the bay, by means of lighters, which are 
constantly crowding with their burdens around this common 
receptacle. From its contracted limits, it necessarily becomes 
a place of great busUe and confusion. It is constantly heaped 
op with bales and boies of merchandise, and crowded with 
carts, and horses, and mules, and asses, and an obstreperouft 
multitude extracted from almost every nation under the sun. 
The pulling, and hauling, and shputing, and braying, and 
bellowing, raise together a din and hubbub never surpassed 
by either Babel or Bedlam. Many ai the peaMutry, from 
Algeciras and the other neighbouring towns, were standing 
on the mole when we landed. I shrunk from them involun- 
tarily, as though I had been surrounded by so many banditti. 
They have a singularly savage and cut-throat appearance, 
whidi cannot fail to excite suspicion and distrust in the mind 
of every stranger who sees tiiem for the first tune. From the 
well known character of tbe Spanish- peasantry in general, the 
samples that we saw of them were probably no better than 
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tfaey seemed. But it is dangerous to condemn a man from 
his physiognomy alone ; and even these desperate looking 
Spaniards may perhaps ** belie their countenances," as Addi- 
son significantly expresses it, and, in spite of their big black 
whiskers, sunburnt complexions, and fierce-rolling eyes, may 
be as honest fellows as any in the world. Their costume is 
quite picturesque. It consists of a small spherical hat of wool, 
with a broad band of figured velvet, a short jacket, a red sash 
round the wabt, tight breeches, and leggings below the knees, 
of figured leather. 

The fnrfskmetd - rock of Gibraltar is an oblong and rugged 
hill, jutting out into' the sea, and rising abrupdy from the 
water to the height of nearly 1500 feet. Its summit is a broken, 
undulating ridge, of which the most elevated part is the 
southernmost peak, called the Sugarloaf. It is nearly insu- 
lated, communicating with the mainland by only a low and 
narrow sandbank. The town is built much in the Italian style, 
and stands upon the side of the rock, facing the bay. It is 
securely defended from any assault in front, by a long line of 
fortifications, handsomely built of large blocks of hewn 
granite, and strongly mounted with heavy artillery. When 
viewed firom the bay, it has a gay and inviting appearance ; 
but like many other a seeming fair one, loses many of its 
charms upon closer inspection. 

It has an odd efiect, to see English names to Spanish streets, 
and English signs upon Spanbh houses. The city is de- 
cidedly continental ; but a walk of five minutes through the 
streets, proclaims at once the usurped dominion of the unstress 
of the seas. The present Governor is Sir George Don : his 
bust fiUs a niche in the facade of the Exchange. The 
population is a motley and heterogeneous mixture. The 
ruddy Englishman, the swarthy Spaniard, the tawny Moor, 
'the turbaned Turk, the wily Israelite, and the meekly plodding 
donkey, (among whom the latter two hold the most con- 
spicuous rank,) crowd the streets, and present probably as 
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striluDg a varie^ of coRtnme and character, as it to be mef 
with in any city of Eorope. 

It is rather remarkable, that in a town like (^braltar, 
containing so large a number of English residents, there 
should he no Protestant place of worship besides the private 
chapel of the Crovemor. It is the more remarkable, becaoie 
the English are in general, above every other natioa, 8cm{Hi- 
lously attendve to the external ohservance of their religion. In 
every city on the continent, which is at all frequented by them, 
they have their own chapel, (somrtiinefi indeed nothing more 
than an ordinary chamber,) where service ii rfgnlarly per- 
formed by some one of their clerical b^vellers. This reproach, 
however, mil soon be removed from the English at Gibraltar ; 
for they are now erecting a large and elegant church, in the 
Moorish style of arcbitectore, which, when finished, wiU be 
the finest building in the city. Another fact perhaps still 
more surprising is, that there is but one Catholic church in the 
whole town : a fact, from which we ma^ venture to infer, that 
the Spaniards here are little more devont than thnr English 
neighbours. 

We formed a parly of six or eight Americans, and spent a 
day in an interesting walk over the rock and fortifications. 
The subterraneous excavations are probably the most stupen- 
dous works of the kind in the world; not even excepting the 
admired galleries of the Simplon, or the famoas outlet of the 
lake of Albano, executed by the ancient Romans. They 
consist of un immense labyrinth of winding galleries, cut 
through the solid rock, and in the very bowels of the mountain, 
and large enough for a carriage to drive through. From these 
principal avenues, branch off at intervals a great number oC 
lateral corridors, terminating in small chambers with deep 
sunk port-holes, in which hundreds of the largest gims lie 
constantiy in ambush, ready at any moment to blaie forth 
tiieir deadly contents upon the intruding foe. The most 
remarkable parts of the excavations are Comwallis' and St.' 
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George'f baUs ; two large vaulted chambers, boUowed oat of 
projections in tbe mountain, witb walls, floor, and roof, all oi 
one entire mass of solid rock. 

After groping for an boor in subterranean darkness, we 
emerged into tbe upper air, and ascended to the signal-housei 
a neat little building, perched upon one of tbe highest peaks 
of the rock. Its elevation is 1276 feet above the level of tbe 
tea. A gun is fired here at sunrise, sunset, and nine o'clock 
in the evening. After the sunset gun, the gates are closedi 
and nothing is permitted to enter or leave the. town. Here 
also is the telegraph station, which gives notice of all 
vessels that make their appearance in the straits. We were 
regaled with bread, cheese, eggs, and wine, by the sergeant's 
wife, a tidy little woman, who claimed relationship to us, on 
the gpround of having been bom at Halifax. Our entertainment 
was gratuitous ; that is, no price was set, but it was left to our 
generosity to give such an honorarium as we pleased; a 
device very common in Europe, by which the host not only 
gains credit for his hoq)itality, but is sure of receiving five 
timet u mncb as hi. bounty is worth. 

From the signal-house we descended towards point Europa, 
tbe southernmost extremity of the rock, to visit a natural curio- 
Kty, which threw far into the shade the artificial works which 
we had just been admiring. This is St. Michael's cave, a 
frightful cavern which opens its tremendous jaws upon the 
astonished beholder, with sufficient terrors to be the '' descen- 
sus avemi," or the mouth of the bottomless pit. The en- 
trance is through a stupendous arch, which leads by a steep 
and slippery path, farther than the enterprise of man has yet 
ventured to explore. It is the vulgar belief that it extends 
mider the bed of the sea, all the way to Apes hill, on the op- 
posite continent. This notion has its origin in the strange 
and mysterious visits which are sometimes made by the monkey 
tribes otA&icaL; for it seems taken for granted that they must 
cross over firom the Afirican si^e. As they are never seen 




opOD the water, and the distance in fact seems too great for 
(hem to Bwim, and as they are not known to possess the power 
of flyiog, or in other words, as tbey neither pass through the 
water, nor over it, it is nator&l to lofer that they must find 
thrir way under it ; and the idea is rendered sufficiently plau- 
rible to the vulgar mind, by the existence of this singular and 
unfathomable passage through " the solid entrails of the 
earth." The first part of the cavern is immensely high. Its 
lofty arched roof, and long pendent stalactites call forcibly to 
mind some rode Gothic cathedral. As you descend and ad- 
vance, the ascending stalagmite rises to meet the descending 
stalactite, the rocks are thrown together in every grotesque 
variety of form and colour, the passages become narrow 
and intricate, and all is soon lost in impenetrable darkness. 
The dimly seen stalagmites rising in fantaadc shapes in the dit- 
tant obscuri^, and spotted here and there with % few scattered 
rays of light, look like so many spectres or goblins, larking 
in their silent and gloomy abodes. The awful sublimity of 
the scene is greatly heightened by the incessant chirping of 
crickets, and the chattering and fluttering of bate, which, toge- 
ther with the slow trickling of water, and the voice or tread of 
some occasional visiter, are the only sounds that ever disturb 
tite death-like stillness of this singular place. Another similar, 
though smaller cavern, was discovered some years ago by • 
soldier, who, pursuing a young hawk, at the risk of his life, 
high np the rock, suddenly came upon its mouth. 

We left Gibraltar with a propitious breeze, which carried 
us, in the short period of eight days, to Cerigo, the southern- 
most of the Ionian Islands. This is the ancient Cytbera, the 
birth-place, or rather the landing-place of Venus, where she 
was carried by the Zephyrs, as she arose from the foam of the 
lea. Cerigo is a most unclasdcal looking spot of earth, and 
onless it has very much changed in character, as in name, from 
the ancient Cytbera, must have been a most unfit abode for 
the Goddesi of love and bpan^, or any Goddess at all, but 
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Che Croddess of barreiiness and deformity. We came to an- 
chor at Kapsali, the principal harbour in tlie island, to make the 
necessary inquiries respecting the situation of affairs in Greece. 
We here received the joyful intelligence, which has unce 
thrilled the heart of every Christian and philanthropist 
throughout Europe and America, that the formidable arma- 
ments of Constantinople and Alexandria, which had been sent 
forth to Greece with commissions of death and destruction, to 
crush the last hopes of liberty in that devoted country, by one 
final and exterminating blow, had been totally destroyed but 
ten days before, by the combined fleets of England, France, 
and Russia, in the ever memorable battle of Navarino. The 
long expected and long delayed interference of the allied 
powers, arrived just in time for the salvation of Greece. She 
was nearly expiring, the miserable victim of the private feuds 
and jealousies of her unprincipled rulers ; without money, 
without resources of any kind, without any other means of 
defence, than a few wretchedly equipped vessels, and a hand- 
ful of half-starved, undisciplined troops ; without even the 
spirit to attempt any resbtance against an attack, which threat- 
ened her with instant and certain destruction. But the haughty 
Moslem dared to insult the majesty of England — the insult was 
avenged— -and Greece was delivered. At the moment when she 
had given up all hopes of safe^, and her trembling children, 
resigning themselves to their fate, 

" Stood motionless expectants of her fall ;'' 

while the exulting Turk was bending with his envenomed 
poniard over his helpless prey, the dreadful blow was arrest- 
ed, and Greece was forever freed from Turkish tyranny and 
oppression. 

We had good reason to rejoice in this important event, in 
an interested point of view ; for if it had not taken place^ we 
should probably have fallen in with the Ottoman squadron. 
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aad if tbey bad discovered our destiiution, we migfat have 
been Strang ap to tbe yard-arm, or carried off to tbe ihaniblei 
(rf* Smyrna or Constantinople. We were coogratolatiag our- 
•elves upon onr hi^ipy escape, wben tbe same vmce which bad 
conunanicaled the glad tidings of the victny of Navarino, 
cantioned us in the same breath to beware of die [nratica] ves- 
■els, wbicb were iwanning along the Mtoie coast of Greece. 
Tbe same cantion was repeated to os by tbe c^tttua of tbe 
British frigate Glasgow, wbo came alongside of os off St 
Nicholas, another harbour in the island, and consoled us with 
the additional information, thai one of onr conntiymen bad 
been robbed a few days before off Cape St. Angelo.* We 
were ill equipped for fighting, onr only we^wns, offensive and 
defensive, consisting of <Hie old six pounder, three mnskets, 
two pur of pistols, a msty sword, and a few boarding fnkes ; 
but we deteimined nevertheless to put on a bold face, and if 
need should be, to try tbe fortune of war with the first invader. 
There is no telling what prodigies of valour we might have 
performed, in case we bad been attacked ; bat we woe unfor- 
tunately deprived of so favourable an opportunity of distiu- 
gui^ing ourselves. Wecontinuedonotir course without "let, 
hindrance, or molestation," nntil sundown the next day, when 
we dn^ped anchor before Ni^ioli di Romania, within sigfat of 
Argos, and at the head of that magnificent bay, whose waters 
once bore the proud ships of Agamemnon. 



* This wsHthePho^ Ann orNewYork.whichn 
nembeaia, robbed of ber cargo, and tbea roleased. 



CHAPTER II. 

Early the next morning, the governor and several of the 
other dignitaries of the town, paid us a visit, in a huge, clumsy 
cadque, accompanied by a pompous retinue of splendidly 
equipped soldiers. They were richly arrayed in the graceful 
and manly costume of Albania,* and armed with gold and sil- 
ver-mounted swords and pistols, of elegant and costly work- 
manship, the spoils which had been taken in battle from their 



* The Albanian costume is universally worn by the Greek soldiers, 
and very generally among the other classes, except in the islands, where 
the Hydriote dress prevails. It consists of a short embroidered jacket, 
made without any collar, with sleeves opening from a little below the 
elbow, and displaying aronnd the wrist, the loose, ongathered sleeves of 
the shirt ; a close boMoning vest of the same materials and workman- 
ship ; a pkousi€meUaf or sort of petticoat, of white linen or muslin, 
gathered close around the waist aQd hanging in voluminous folds a little 
below the knee ; tight embroidered leggings of cloth ; a sort of nonde- 
script sharp-pointed shoes, and a sash around the waist. The forehead, 
temples, and &ce, excepting the upper lip, are shaved close, the hair 
sufiered to run wild behind, and the only head-dress is a scull-cap of 
red cloth, with a silk tassel in the centre. The pkoustaneUa from its 
ample dimensions, is the most singular part of the dress ; its ordinaiy 
circumference is from twelve to eighteen yards. Those who carry arms, 
wear overthe sash, a broad leather belt, in which they stick their pistols 
and atagkan. The Hydriote costume consists of a jacket and vest of si- 
milar fashion, but less gaudy decorations ; pantaloons in the form of an 
immense bag, drawn up close around the waist, with holes at the cor- 
ners for the legs to pass through, and reaching just below the knees ; 
plain shoes and stockings ; and a sash, in which is generally worn a 
small silver-sheathed knife. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is an *' evil under the sun,'* and a sore evil too, 
which the greater part of mankind have never known : it is, 
to arrive in some tranquil port, after the toils and turmoils of a 
tedious voyage, tired of the confinement of a pent-up cabin, 
and delighted with the novel and inviting prospect of a strange 
city, and though firee from the remotest symptoms of pestilence 
or disease, to be sent ofi*, like malefactors, to the irksome du- 
rance of a lazaretto. Such was our unhappy fate, on arriving at 
Gibraltar, after a month's tossing to and fro, upon the stormy 
bosom of the Atlantic. We were putting ourselves in order 
for going ashore, and were nearly ready to step into the jolly- 
boat, when the health officer came alongside, and, after the 
usual interrogatories, sentenced us to a five days quarantine. 
If he had. sentenced us all to be hung, our surprise and 
disappointment could hardly have been greater. It was in 
vain we represented, that we had left New York without even 
a suspicion of any contagious disease, that we had had no 
sickness during the passage, and that ' all on board were in 
perfect health: we had come from America, that land of 
yellow fever, and this alone was sufficient for our condemnation. 
It mattered not whether we had been fifty or five hundred days 
at sea : we might have been blown upon and ventilieited by 
Adantic gales till the end of time, and the pestilential vapours 

I 
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noble appellatioii of moles, but bearing seme most ampidoiu 
marks of dtmkey pedigree. Our route lay principally over 
die beautiful and classic plain of Argos, ooce ruled by the 
"Kii^ of men," bat now presentiog a melancholy prospect of 
desolated fields and deserted villages, tbe sad and mounifid 
traces which successive invaders bad left behind tfaem. A few 
olive, lemon, and fig trees, with here and there a small patch 
of cotton or tobacco, were tbe only ngrn of cultivation, ov^ 
the whole of this extensive and fertile territory. We passed 
from time to time a few wretched peasants, who were guarding 
tbe litde spots which they had sown, uncertain who should 
reap them ; or watching tbe numerous flocks of some rich 
Kapitanoi or Proettoi,* which were fattening upon the rank 
herbage that sprang spontaneously from the toil. 

The ruins of Tiryns are but a very short distance firom 
Napoli. Tbey consist of nothing more than some masses of 
Cyclopean walls and substructions, which are only interesting 
as the vestiges of remote antiquity and as memorials of the 
city which gave its name to tbe Tirynthian hero, and whose 
walls, according to Pausaoias, were accounted no less a won- 
der than the pyranuds of Egypt. A ride of three hours and 
a half brou^t us to the splendid «ity of Perseus, and capital 
of the " far-mling Agamemnon." This celebrated place was 
in nuns long before the Christian era, and was regarded by 
tbe ancients themselves, as a venerable remnant of antiqui^. 
But even its ruins have nearly disiq>peared, and tbe renowned 
abode of the Atridie has passed into the hands of a few 
sh^berdt, who have built their fants in its vicinity, and who 
know nottung of the soil npon which they tread, but that it 
famishes tfaem an tndifierent pasture for their docks. The 
few remains tsUAyceaa are of Cyclopean structure, and hav- 
ing stood for three thousand years, will probably resist the un- 
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asttsted edbrts of time to destroy them, and continue to stand, 
imtil the great destroyer himself shall be no more. The en- 
trance to the citadel is still in good preservation, with a part 
of the walls on each side, and above it a pair of sculptured 
Eons, as they are generally caUed, though, in fact, they would 
pass for tigers or panthers about as well as for lions. This is 
evidendy the production of a rude age, and is perhaps' the ear- 
liest specimen of Grecian sculpture, that has been handed 
down to our times. But the most remarkable and interesting 
of these ancient relics, is the conical edifice, which is known 
by the contested names of the treasury of Atreus, and the 
tomb of Agamemnon. It would be superfluous to repeat the 
discussions of antiquarians in relation to this subject ; suffice 
it to say, that the more general and approved opinion is, that 
the fabric in question was erected, not for the treasures of 
Atreus, but for the ashes of his illustrious grandson. U is of 
a conical form, fifty feet in diameter, and about the same num- 
ber of feet m height ; and being covered to the top with a 
considerable thickness of earth, forms externally, a huge, irre- 
gular mound. It is constructed of enormous blocks of stone, 
which it must have puxded even Polyphemus and his stout 
workmen to wield. The slab which forms the lintel of the 
doorway, is thirty feet in length, fifteen in breadth, and five 
in thickness. This proud Mausoleum of the Grecian Hero» 
is now applied to the most profane and degrading uses. Its 
unguarded entrance lies open to the feet of every intruder ; 
the shepherd makes it a fold for his flocks, and the husband- 
man a stall for his cattle ; they light up their fires and drawl 
away their whining ditties, heedless of the mighty ghost that 
haunts the spot ; the passing traveller takes shelter under its 
solid canopy from the wintry blast or scorching sun ; — and 
even the devout pilgrim, who, like ourselves, finds his appetite 
aroused by the unwonted fatigues of his journey, begs from 
the first peasant that he sees, a portion of his barley loaf and 
sheep's milk cheese, and seating himself down upon some 
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Striking a variety of costnine and chBracto*, as is to be mef 
with ID any city of Europe. 

It is ratlier remarkable, that in a town like Ciibraltar, 
containing so large a number of English residents, there 
should be no Protestant place of worship besides the private 
chapel of tbe Governor. It is the more remarkable, because 
the English are in general, above every other nation, scrupi* 
lously attentive to the external observance of their religion. In 
every city on tbe continent, which is at all frequented by them, 
they have their own chapel, (gametimefi indeed nothing more 
than an ordinary chamber,) where servire it regularly per> 
formed by some one of their clerical travellers. This reproach, 
however, will soon be removed from tbe Engliifa at Gibraltar ; 
for tbey are now erecting a large and elegant church, in tbe 
Moorish s^le of architecture, which, when finidied, will be 
the finest building in tbe dty. Another fact perhaps still 
more surprising is, that there is but one Catholic church in tbe 
whole town : a fact, from which we may venture to infer, that 
the Spaniards here are litde more devout than their English 
neighbours. 

We formed a par^ of six or eight Americans, and spent a 
day in an interesting walk over the rook and fortifications. 
Tbe subterraneous excavations are probably the most stupen- 
dous works of the kind in tbe world; not even excepting the 
admired galleries of the Simplon, or the ftntoas outlet of the 
lake of Albano, executed by tbe ' ancient Romans. Tbey 
consist of an immense labyrinth of winding galleries, cut 
through the solid rock, and in the very bowels of the roonntain, 
and large enough for a carriage to drive through. From these 
principal avenues, branch ofi* at intervals a great number of 
lateral corridors, terminating in small chambers with deep 
sunk port-holes, in which hondreds of tbe largest guns lie 
constanUy in ambush, ready at any moment to blase forth 
their deadly contents npon the intruding foe. Tbe most 
remarkable parts of the excavations are Comwallis' and St.' 
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George's baUs ; two large vaulted chambers, hollowed out of 
projections in the mountain, with walls, floor, and roof, all of 
one entire mass of solid rock. 

After groping for an hour in subterranean darkness, we 
emerged into the upper air, and ascended to the signal-house, 
a neat little building, perched upon one of the highest peaks 
of the rock« Its elevation is 1276 feet above the level of the 
tea. A gun is fired here at sunrise, sunset, and nine o'clock 
in the evening. After the sunset gun, the gates are closedi 
and nothing is permitted to enter or leave the. town. Here 
also is the telegraph station, which gives notice of all 
vessels that make their appearance in the straits. We were 
regaled with bread, cheese, eggs, and wine, by the sergeant's 
wife, a tidy little woman, who claimed relationship to us, on 
the gpround of having been bom at Halifax. Our entertainment 
was gratuitous ; that is, no price was set, but it was left to our 
generosity to give such an honorarium as we pleased; a 
device very common in Europe, by which the host not only 
gains credit for his hospitality, but is sure of receiving five 
time* u mad. as hi. bounty b worth. 

From the signal-house we descended towards point Europa, 
the southernmost extremity of the rock, to visit a natural curio- 
sity, which threw far into the shade the artificial works which 
we hid just been admiring. This is St. Michael's cave, a 
frightful cavern which opens its tremendous jaws upon the 
astonished beholder, with sufficient terrors to be the '' descen- 
sus avemi," or the mouth of the bottomless pit. The en- 
trance is through a stupendous arch, which leads by a steep 
and slippery path, farther than the enterprise of man has yet 
ventured to explore. It is the vulgar belief that it extends 
mider the bed of the sea, all the way to Apes hill, on the op- 
porite continent. This notion has its origin in the strange 
and mysterious visits which are sometimes made by the monkey 
tribes otASnc9L ; for it seems taken for granted that they must 
cross over firom the Afirican si^e. As they are never seen 
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and what is far more deplorable, the injury had extended la 
dw perwiu of the inhabitants, a conuderable immber of whom 
were sacrificed daring these unfoftnnate troubles. 

From Napoli we proceeded to Poros, the head-quarters of 
Americans in Greece. 



CHAPTER III. 

Aftes landing and securing the remainder of our cargo 
at Poros, I proceeded with a portion of it to .the isthmus of 
Corinth, where great numbers of fugitives had assembled 
from different parts of the countiy, and were living in a state 
of the most shocking privation and distress. We hired for 
this purpose a small martigo,* well supplied with arms, to 
resist any attack from pirates or the lawless soldiery, and 
manned with a doien stout Poreoles, the most decent and 
respectable crew that I evo- saw on board of any vesseLt 



* A Udi] of vesael very common in the Archipelago, with a singje, 
sqnure rigged mast. 

t While the BCftle of aocietf is in genenl so much more elevated 
among the cnilised mttionB of Europe, thui in Greece, the Greek 
Milors ue a mncb saperior dan of men to tboee of either England, or 
America. They are not mere hirelings, who ship tat a sin^e voyage, 
and aqiuuider awa; their eaminga, tha firat oppoitnnity, in low and de- 
grading debaucheriei ; thej are fluently men of funilies, who have 
an interest in the vesael in which they sail, and to which they are per- 
manently attached. There are many towns, mch aa Hydra, Spetziat 
Tenofl, Mykone, dtc., inhabited almcMt entirely by the families of aea- 
faring men. Thouf^ they are a good deal addicted to their light 
wine* and roU, as their commoa strong beverage ia called, they rarely 
run into that exceuive indulgence, which disgmces the seamen of 
other conntriea. An En^ish or American eailor is a mere animal ; he 
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Taking with me an intelligent young Greek as a scribei and 
a PaUum as a body guard, we set sail on the morning of the 
13th November, and being fiivoured by a strong breeie, 
dropped anchor on the evening <^ the same day, in the port 
of Kalamaki* 

Kahmfffcp is an insignificant place, consisting of nothing 
more than three or four huts or sheds, one of which is occu- 
pied as a custom-house, and the rest as shops, where a few 
simple commodities are kq>t for the supply of the vessels that 
frequent the port. It has a population of half a dozen soals ! 
but the number was swelled at the present moment by a gang 
of ralg^ged and filthy soldiers, who were lounging about the 
shops, amusing themselves with thdr favourite game of 



makes himself sach by his vices, and is treated as sach by his officers. 
He is placed at an awful distance below his captain, and kept under a 
oseleas and humiliating severity of discipline ; he is qwken to like 
a dog, and fed like a pig. The Greek enjoys perhaps the opposite 
.extreme of license and familiarity with his superiors, and, according 
to the standard of good living which obtains among his countrymen, 
is fed better than tbe Frank ; at all events, he is better clad. His 
principal food is bread, cheese, and (dives, seasoned with an onion, 
and varied occasionally by a piece of salt fish, or plate of bean por- 
ridge ; and there is certainly more refinement in a Greek crew, sitting 
cross legged upon deck around their meagre table, than in an Ame- 
rican mess, crowded into a dirty forecastle, and devouring their more 
substantial beef and pork, like swine out of a common trough. 
The American sailor is notorious for his pro&nity and contempt of 
things sacred ; tbe Greek is devout or at least reverent in the obser- 
vance of his religion, such as it is. Every Greek .vessel is haUowed 
by a little picture of the PanagiSt ox Virgin, and sometimes of some 
saint, with a Hghted lamp suspended before them ; and a pot of burning 
incenfA is every evening carried round by the cabin boy, who officiates as 
priest, and smokes in torn every one of the ship's company, who all hold 
their caps over the purifying vapour, and piously cross themselves, 
while they pray the Pmnagia or St. Nicolas for a prosperous voyage. 
In point of skill and dexterity in the management of a vessel, the 
Greek sailors will bear a comparison with any in the world. 
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MOU^ile,* or drinking raldy — such of them at leut as bad 
the parat, to bay it, or the asgnrance to take it irithont bnyiDg. 
I call tbem soldiers, though they were in fact nothing more 
than an nnoi^anised militia ; but it is difficult to find any 
civilised titles, that are properly applicable to ihese wild and 
undisciplined warriors. They were men who bad taken np 
anni, some for want of other occupation, stHne from hatred of 
the Turks, and some perhaps from a patriotic spirit ; the most 
of them had probably served during the course of tbe revolu- 
tion, under some KapUana who was unable to maintain tbem 
any longer, and were now out of employ, and out of pay, and 
ready to place themselves under the banner of any leader, who 
could contrive the nteans <rf ke^ung tbem irom starving. 
Several thousand of diese lawless, tfaongh sufiering troops, 
were prowling about tbe isthmus, and were tbe terror of the 
poor peasantiy, by trespasring upon tbtir hospitali^, to an 
extent irtiich they were unable to bear. A ship load of tbem 
had embarked for Candia, and lay close alongside of us tbe 
day after our arrival. The vessel presented a curious and 
ludicrous scene, illustrative of Grecian discipline, and Grecian 
guety and vivaci^, qualities which tfaey possess in far greater 
exnberance, than even the mercurial Frenchman. There was 
no visible difference of rank or authority among diem; 
every man was his own master, went and came as he pleased, 
and indulged irithont icriunt in the most riotous and hoister* 
ons amusements. Though suffering under tbe most intolera- 
ble hardships, and on tbe eve of a perilous expedition, from 
which perhaps they were never to return, they seemed to be 
the happiest beings in creation, capering and frolicking about 
dw deck, or paddling about in their boats, as if from mere ex- 
cess of joy at some rare good fortune. We were appreben- 
uve that they might cause us some trouble, but our fears 



* A game of cards, called by the Italians Briieola. 
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proved groundless ; they contented themselves with receiving 
good naturedly the few trifling articles, which the captain of 
the Mariigo had the charity, or the policy to bestow upon 
them. I quite gave them credit, considering the hard neces- 
sities under which they were labouring, and the tempting op- 
portunity that was afforded them, for not boarding us en 
maae^ and transferring the whole of our cargo to their own 
vesseL 

It would require the pencil of a Hogarth to convey any tole- 
rable idea of the squalid host that assembled around us on the 
beach of Kalamaki ; the powers of pen and ink are incapable 
of any thing more than a feeble sketch of the ludicrous, yet 
affecting, the disgusting, and at the same time interesting 
scene. We drew up our barrels in a hollow square, to re- 
ceive the charge of the ravenous multitude, who seemed eager 
to devour them whole, without waiting for the dilatory process 
of openiflg and meting out portions. The confusion and 
contention were inconceivable. The miserable beings who 
had been living for months, upon no better fare than the 
beasts of the field, were almost frantic with joy at the unex- 
pected arrival of wholesome and nutritious food, and many of 
them, no doubt, would have even risked their lives, in the 
eagerness of their impatience to secure a single oka of flour. 
General Jarvis, who was quartered at the time in the castle of 
Corinth, brought down a detachment of soldiers, consisting 
of ten or fifteen men, the flower and strength of his little 
band, to keep off the crowd, and maintain some order in the 
distribution. To efiect this, they were frequently obliged to 
have recourse to violence, for nothing but beating could keep 
the people within any bounds ; but the soldiers took delight in 
it, painful as the necessity was, and made a frolic of sallying 
forth from their iambowri* of barrels, with long rods with 
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♦ Breastwork. 
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wliich they had aimed tfaemielves for the occanon, and potting 
to flight nnresiating groopi of women and children. I dudl 
never forget the feelmgs with wMch I wu agitated, iriiea rar- 
/ rounded b; diis vast assemblage of poverty and nuaery : evm 
tbe brutal Turk, if sach a tlung were possible, would fa«ve 
felt his heart bleed and his bowels yearn within him, on be- 
holding the awful desolation which his own hands had wroi^bt. 
There were old men, grey with years and sinkiag under the 
infimulies of age,— 4bere were mothers with helplen infants 
screaming at thrir breasts, — there were virgins in the prime of 
theirdays, — and there were childrenwitboHtnnmber,in the tear 
son of playful innocence, all ezhiludng the same emaciated and 
death-like countenances, all clad alike in rags, and covered 
irith filth and vermin, the unavoidable consequences of their 
homeless and destitute condition. Many among the hapless 
throng had seen far other days, had been nursed in tbe lap 
of plenty, had been clothed in soft raiment, and had«aten and 
drunk at tlie table of luxury. Eventothosewhohadbeenbronght 
np in indigence, and accustomed to struggle with the ills of 
poverty, the present conflict was indeed dreadful and ^ipalling ; 
but oh ! it was enough to melt the heart that had never brfore 
known one tender emotion, to see tbe delicate forms of well- 
bred females, crouching np(m tbe cold ground, and shivering 
beneath a scan^ covering of soiled and tattered ganneirts, to 
behold their eyes haggard with grief, and their cheeks pde 
and wan with hunger and disease ; and to hear tbe cries of 
distress which would ever and anon break fVorn them in tbe 
agony of their despair. It was aflecting, almost beyond en- 
dorance, to bear the tales of woe which these houseless fng^ 
lives related to us ; how they bad fled from the Mate of their 
dwellings, andhadibnnd refuge in some mountain retreat, from 
the swords <rf' th»r blood-thirsty pursuers ; how they had seen 
thnr friends and families butchered before their eyes, and led 
away into a captivi^ more terrible than the most tormenting 
death: and how (hey themselves bad been wandering up and 
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downthelftDd, ^^leekingrert tod finding none," and suffering 
under toUs and jnivadons, that badredacedtbemtothefiMrloni 
condition ita which we beheld them. 

We were occupied for three days in the distribntion of oar 
cargo; and as nearly all the people had come from a distance, 
those of them who had not received their portions, were obliged 
to remain the intervening nights, in the open air, with no 
other shelter than what was afforded them by a few low and 
snraggling bashes, and many of them without a mouthful of 
food of any kind. The weather wasMX>ld, and wet, and 
boisterous, and it seemed as if nothing short of miraculous 
power could save the poor creatures fix>m perishing; but halMt 
had so inured them to hardships of every kind, that few of 
them suffered any thing more from this severe exposure, than 
die temporary cold and fiitigue to which it subjected them. 
One evening, just as we had concluded the labours of the day, 
and were about to return to our vessel, an interesting looking 
woman, with a new-bom infant in her arms, forced her way 
through the crowd to the place where I was standing, and 
with a supplicating look extended her hand for relief. The 
wind was blowing tempestuously, and the clouds, which had 
for some time been lowering, now began to spit forth huge 
drops of rain, the sure furecursors of a violent itorm. At this 
moment of dismay, the famished infant, uttering a piercing 
cry, eageriy and convulsively sought its way to the fountain 
whence it had derived its feeble support. But the source alas ! 
wasdriedup: the agoniied mother uncovered her empty bosom 
to quiet the clamours of her babe, raised her eyes to heaven 
irith agfoan of anguish, and sunk to the earth in a paroxism 
of despair, while the cold blast swept over her, and the rain 
beat without waacy upon her unpr o tected head. The tears 
rose to my eyes, and the pathetic ejaculation of our Saviour 
came forcibly to mind, ** Woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck," in days of tribulation such as 
these! 
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It will Bj^ar almost incredible to those who have never 
witnessed the mercnrial temperameat of this aingnlar people, 
that they should have retained any portion of their native 
gaie^, amid the horrid sufferings which have just been d^ 
scribed. Strange as it may seem, the laugh and the jest were 
load and frequent, amidst a complication of calamities, which, 
one would suppose, would have driven the spirit of mirth into 
the innermost recesses of the soul, never again to show itself in 
the light of day. It required little more than wonld serve to 
please an angry child, to make the light-hearted wretches for- 
get their sorrows, and appear as cheerful and as happy, as if 
they had never known misfortune. A nngle illustration will 
suffice. A pair of stockings, the last remaining article of 
clothing which we had to dispose of, were thrown among the 
crowd as we shoved off in our boat to return to the Martigo, 
I^e one who has unwittingly fired a train, we stood aghast at 
the consequences of this apparently harmless act. A genersl 
and tremendous msh was instantly made to secure the prise, 
not so mucB on account of its value as that it presented a rare 
occasion for a frolic ; and a fierce and frightful conflict ensued, 
which, though in fact nothing more than a rather rough 
sham-fight, had all the earnestness and vehemence of a serious 
mdie. The multitudewas thrown into the wildest nproar and 
ctHifusion ; the foremost ranks were urged forward into the 
surf, and tumbled headlong upon each other by the furious 
press from the rear, and the air was rent with acclamations and 
peals of laughter, mingled with the cries of women and chil- 
dren, who had become entangled in the crowd. The con- 
tested hose were bandied about from hand to hand, until they 
were at length thrown into the water : but the batde did not 
stop here. A band of the more adventurous competitors 
plunged fearlessly in, accoutred as they were, and continued 
lucking and floundering in the water till some of them were 
half drowned, to the unspeakable delight of the admiring mul- 
titude, who had relinqoisbed the contest. A variety of other 
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little incidents, too trivial to mention, were eagerly converted 
into subjects of merriment ; when the sighs of distress would 
be dromied in the shout of mirth, and the faces that seemed 
forever fixed in hopeless melancholy, would for a moment relax 
into a nnile of joy. Many and mournful, however, were the 
exceptions to the general hilarity during these periods of tran- 
sient excitement; there were bosoms too deeply laden with 
grief, to admit of even a momentary oblivibn, and hearts too 
sorely wounded, to enjoy a moment's respite firom their agony.* 
Mounted upon Jarvis' Bucephalus, and escorted by the 
General himself on foot, I rode across the isthmus to Loutraki, 
a miserable village at the foot of Mount Geranion, composed 
entirely of small huts and sheds, the temporary habitations of 
the wretched fugitives whom we fed at Kalamaki. We entered 
several of these abodes of misery, and witnessed scenes of di- 



* A number of facts may be cited to illustrate the characteristic 
gaiety and frivolity of the Greeks. In the first year of the war, out of 
about 2000 troops who were blockading the Turks at Navarino, all but 
150 went home to celebrate the feast of Easter ; and those who were 
induced to remain, amused themselves behind their tambmirig, with 
their usual sports, such as drinking, dancing, and discharging their firer 
arms. After the festival, the truant revellers returned most dutifully 
to their poets, and resumed the blockade. — Hawe'i Sketch, 4*0. 

Mr. Waddington, describing Athens in 1624, says : '* It will scarcely 
be credited, that the celebration of the carnival is at this instant pro- 
ceeding with great uproar and festivity. Drunken buffoons, harlequins, 
and painted jesters are riotously parading the streets, while Gourra's 
sulky Albanians sit frowning at the fortress gate, and the Turks and 
the plague are preparing to rush down fVom Negropont and Carysto." 
An Italian PhUhellene, who was at Athens during its last siege by the 
Turks, Tsktod to me, that the celebration of Easter was kept up with 
great spinU even while the place was hotly bombarded by the besiegers. 
A bomb, in one instance, fell among a large party who were dancing, 
and killed several of them. The survivors merely removed to a less 
exposed situation, and continued their dance, watching the bombs as 
they Hew over their heads, and indulging in sallies of wit, as they ex- 
ploded harmlessly at a distance. 
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veiaified snfiering too punful to dwdl ^kmi, even in noollcc- 
tion. We (Uned io k large est* on the ride of tbe monntBia, 
occupied by a nwnber of tbe more reipectaMe famibef, who 
had bnmg^ with tbem in tbeir fli|;fat some portioo o( tbdf 
effect!, and were living in a itate of comparative coa^aru , At 
we entered tbe mouth of tlie cavern, we invohmtuily puued 
for a moment to gan at tlie ringolar spectacle which presented 
itself within. TIm gloomy darkness of die jipartment ww 
&indy illamined by die glare of a small fire wluch was bant- 
ing in the centre, and over which a nmnber of stoat and mas- 
culine Sgnres were Ivooding in moomful rilence. Sevend 
groups of females were ritting in tbe back gmmd, aaoid heaps 
of nodreeed cotton, scnne engaged in preparing it for tbe dis- 
taff, and others bosily plying tbe sfnndle. The rocky walk 
and ceiling were black with smoke, and were hung around 
with Albanian muskets, and a varie^ of kitchen utensils. A 
few branches of trees and coarse blankets, winch served for 
bed and bedding, were strewed upon the ground, and completed 
the simple fomiture of the place. All the inmates arose to 
wekome our unlooked for arrival, and several of the females 
soon began to prepare for our refreshment snch a rude repast 
as their scanty means afforded. A few eggs, some boiled 
lierbs» and a small piece of half-starved meat, were set before 
us. Our table was a rough plank, and oar chairs, ^ clay 
floor of tbe cavern. As soon as we were aeated, a good ]o6k- 
ing damsel came round with a copper barin and ewer, and 
poured water upon our hands, according to tbe ancient and 
cleanly custom, which is still preserved in the more retired 
parts of tbe country. We partook t>f oar coarse and simple 
meal, sincerely grateAd to the Providence which had fed as in 
tbe midst of Aunine, and to onr kind hearted hosts, who had 
^ven us of their poverty all that they had. As we retraced 
our way down tbe monntiun, and beheld for the last time tbe 
wretched ol^ects that lay starving and sUvcrtng aronod as, 
we felt r^oiced that we had been tbe instmnwnts of contri- 
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bating, in however smaUadegree, to alleviate their calamities; 
but it wai with the sad and chilling reflection, that hnndreds 
of tbem must perith ere long, unless that Almighty Power, 
which once found food in the wildemess for the Jewish mnhi- 
tnde, ihonld send Ukid other and more eflectual relief, tlian 
what had already reached them. 

From LoDtraki we proceeded to Corinth ; but the day be- 
ing &r spent on oar arrival, we merely cast a passing glance 
npon the ruined city, and began to climb the toilsome ascent 
of the Acropolis. It was late in the evening when we reached 
the outer entrance of the castle, but the gates were standing 
wide open, and no other seotioel appeared besides three or 
four sleepy fellows who were loaning opon some benches in 
the porch, and who scarcely raised their eyes to notice ns as 
we entered. We passed the other gates in tbc same manner, 
and aAer a long, and cold, and fatiguing march, arrived at 
length at Jarvis' quarters. I had promised myself some in- 
demnification for the toils of the day, in the comfortable ac- 
commodations which I should find under the roof of one of 
the commanders of the fortress ; but never were expectations 
more cmelly disappointed. Instead of a decent babitatioa 
someiriiat befitting the rank and title of an wmirgamyvt, I found 
a Knall and iU-constmcted hut, built of stones laid loosely 
upon racb other without mortar, roughly thatched with the 
braocbes *£ trees, and fall of yawning crerices fw the admis- 
sion of wind and rain. The inteiior of the bnilding was in 
admirable keeping witb its rongb exterior, and as dirty and 
fihby as dirt and filth could make iL The only furniture con- 
sisted of half a dosen barrels placed on end for a bedstead, 
and famished witb a bed of myrtle bnmcbeB,-~-a sort of coucli 
of the same materials, — a few necessary utensils for cooking 
and eating, and a square stone of portable dimmsions, in- 
tended to be nsed, as might be required, for a stool or a pil- 
low. Such was the establiriunent of a General in the Greek 
army, and an officer lugh in conunaud in the castle of Corinth ! 
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We EC^ed ourselves upon the ground, before a smoky Sxe 
kindled in one corner of the hat, which nearly suffocated, wlule 
it warmed us, and after a frugal supper, the best that the cat- 
tle afforded, consisting of bread and hooey, and a savoory 
cnp of wild sage tea, we retired to rest, to prepare our weaiy 
limbs for the labours of the morrow. The barrek were, out 
(rf* compliment, surrendered to me ; the General betook himselt 
to his conch of leaves, and a young soldier, who waited upon 
us, stretched himself upon the bare earth, with his stone pil- 
low placed close to the dying embers, and soon was locked in 
the arms of sleep. What would the old highland clueAaig, 
that kicked the snowball from under the head of bis effemi- 
nate son, have thought of this luxurious indulgence ? 

The next morning we arose betimes, and ascended to the 
highest part of the moimtain, to enjoy the splendid spectacle 
of the rising sun, from that commanding elevation. Oh! for 
language to express the feelings of rapture with which I gased 
npon the unrivalled glories of that transcendant prospect ! I 
had wandered amid the mightiest wonders of Alpine scenery, 
and had surveyed with delight the fidrest scenes of Italian 
story; but all seemed tame and insipid, compared with the 
magiuGcent panorama that now stretched around us. Stand- 
iog upon the proud summit of one of tbe most renowned for- 
tresses of antiquity, and looking abroad upon mountwns 
and cities, and sees, and islands, all teeming with the brightest 
and most enchanting recollections of ancient Greece,* I seemed 
transported, for a moment, through tbe long vista of ages, and 
to view the fury scene in the light of far distant days. Beyond 
tbe placid waters of the Corinthian gulf, arose the lofty peaks 
of PamassoB, refulgent with eternal snows, and shooUng 
bright and clear above the morning mists that enveloped its 
sides. A little to the east appeared the hump-backed HeU- 

* The view includes six of the most cclobrated ancient states, viz. 
Achaia, Locris, Phocie, Bsotia, Attica, and Argrolis. 
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con, foUowed in the same direction by Citbseron, and Parnes, 
and Hymettns, and the whole promontory of Atdca, down to 
«< Soniom's marble steep."* Looking towards Megara, and 
following the beautifully indented coast of the Saronic gidf^t 
we just discerned the Acropolis of Athens, appearing like a 
white speck between Mounts Parnes and Hymettns. Beyond 
the isthmus lay stretched before us the dark blue expanse of 
the Saronic gulf, with £gina, and Salamis, and numerous 
tmaller islands, rising majestically from its bosom, and the 
cfautered Cyclades dimly seen in the distance. Following the 
view towards the south, we beheld the black and lofty promon- 
tofy of Methana, and the rugged mountains of Argolis ; while 
the plain of Corinth, extending towards the west as fiaur as 
Sicyon, and ternunated by the mountains of Achaia, com- 
pleted the spacious panorama. . 

But though the imposing grandeur of this interesting scene, 
and the romantic associations connected with it, were of a na- 
ture to excite and captivate the imagination of the beholder, 
there were circumstances of an opposite character, calculated 
to call up many a sad and painful reflection. — " 'Twas Greece^ 
but living Greece no more." The classic haunts of Par- 
nassus and Helicon— the ancient and sacred abodes of the 
Muses, the once powerful city of Megara, and more than 
all| Athens— the mother of learning, the country of Solon, 
and Socrates, and Miltiades, was polluted by the feet of the 
barbarous Ottoman. The gay and opulent city of Corintii 
lay in ruins beneath us, and its fertile territory, till lately 
one of the most flourishing spots in Greece, abounding in 
the most valuable productions, and enriched with a hundred 
villages,! was now converted into a barren desert— its villa- 



* Now called Cape Colonna, the scene of Falconer's Shipwreck, 
f Or GnK of ^gina. 

t Sir George Wheeler, who travelled in Greece in 1675, includes 
300 villages in thr territory of Corinth. Dodwell, in 1805, gives 163 
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ges burnt, its fields laid waste, its vineyards uprooted, and 
its olive groves bewn down or blasted. And throi^hoat all 
tbe mountains and valleys of Argolis and Achaia, scarcely a 
village was to be seen, tbat had escaped the fury of the ruth- 
less invader ; scarcely an individual, that was not suflering 
under the awful calamities of a inerciiess and exterminar- 
tjng war. 

The pass in tbe mountains, throngb which runs the road to 
Argoa, is celebrated in ancient mythology for tbe destruction 
of tbe Nemaeao lion : it has acquired a new celebrity in the 
modem history of Ae country, by the destruction of tbe Otto- 
man army, under Dramali Pasha, an exploit almost as incre- 
dible as any of the renowned labours of Hercules. The Turks 
had penetrated, without oppoution, to the plain of Ai^os ; but 
soon found it necessary, in consequence of scarcity of provi- 
sions, to fall back upon Corinth, of which they had lately 
gained possession. As soon as they commenced their retreat, 
the main body of the Greeks, under Kolokotrones and Ypsi- 
lantes,* followed up in their rear, while Niketas, with a chosen 
band, hastened forward to waylay them in tbe narrow defiles 
through which they were obliged to pass. The rear-guard 
was overtaken before reaching the defile, and numbers of them 
stain ; but night coming on, the attack was suspended till tbe 
fbtlowitig day. The Moslems resumed their march in great 
confusion ; Niketas and his brave followers concealing them- 
selves behind the rocks, and waiting till the pass was filled, be- 



as the numbor at that time exiating. The number in the text is used 
in the poetical and indefinite iense. In ancient times, the richness 
and fertility of this region wera proveibial ; as may be inferred from tbe 
response received by the man who consulted the oracle to know how 
he might become rich. The oracle replied that he had onlj to make 
himself master of all that lay between Siuyon and Corinth. 

* These names are generaLy Italianized by foreigners, and written 
Colocotroni and Ipailanli. The proper Greek Dames, however, arc 
those given in the text. 
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fore firing a shot, or giving the enemy any intimatioD of their 
presence. When the favourable moment had arrived, a signal 
was given, and the Greeks, suddenly starting firom their aoibash, 
poured down a tremendous fire upon the solid column below 
tbem. The pass was instantly filled with slain. The Turks were 
seised with superstitious terror, and, without attempting any 
resbtance, pressed madly on, over the bodies of their fallen 
comrades, throwing away their arms, and even stripping them- 
selves of their clothing, to accelerate their flight. Five thou- 
sand of them were cut down in the space of a few hours ; and 
not a Moslem would have escaped, if the Greeks had not re- 
linquished the work of slaughter to take possesion of the bag- 
{;age horses, and secure, each for himself^ as large a share as 
possible of the booty. But it was only a short respite which the 
fugitives enjoyed. Niketas, with a band of six hundred Mainotes, 
again dashed forward to occupy the extremity of the defile, open- 
ing upon the plain of C<mnth, at a point where the rocks ap- 
proach each other very nearly, and rise precipitously on either 
side. The scene ofcamage was hon renewed. Reserving their 
fire, as in the first instance, till the pass was filled, the Greeks 
poured down upon their enemies a shower of lead, which in- 
stantly choaked up the road with heaps of the dead and dying. 
The terrified survivors recoiled for a moment ; but as if sur- 
rendering themselves at leng^ to the guidance of some invisi- 
ble power, rushed blindly on to meet the inevitable fate which 
awaited them. *' The Mussulman rode into the passes, with his 
sabre in its sheath, and hb hands before hu eyes, the victim of 
destiny." Several thousand more were cut down by the in- 
cessant fire of the Greeks, before the army was able to pass the 
awfol defile, and reach the open plain. Niketas, with a few 
of his most intrepid associates, stood, sword in hand, and 
'' piled the ground with Moslem slain." The exploits of this 
glorious day procured for him the rather inelegant, though 
complimentary surname odwfiKi^afyog^ or Turk-Eater.* 



♦ Howe^-Bliquiere. 
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The Acro-Corinthus itself is one of the most conuDandiog 
objects in this enchanting region. It is a ]o(ty and rocky 
hill, rising abnqitly and predpitouily in the form of a truncated 
cone, and Etaading aloof from the neighbouring group of 
mountains. Its summit is enclosed by walls and battlements, 
forming a circuit of several miles, and containing a considera- 
ble town, widi a number of mosques and small churches, at 
present, however, in a ruined and dilapidated state. The walls 
are principally of modem construction, though tliey contain 
some vestiges of the most remote antiquity. In some places, 
particularly on the northern side, they exhibit to tlie eye, in 
regular gradation, the workmanship of succesuve ages : first, 
the rough Cyclopean, then the later Grecian, then the Ro- 
man, and lastly ibe TmUsh and Venetian. 

Id that part of the castle caUed the Dragonera battery, 
is a fountun, supposed to be the ancient Peirene, where Pe- 
gasus was drinking when monnted by Belierophon; if indeed 
the fountain Peirene was upon the Acro-Corinthus, and not, 
as some contend, upon Pal— in'us or Helicon.* On the north- 
eastern face of the rock' h a cavern, which popular tradition 
has connected with the residence of St. Paul at Corinth. It 
is called the cave of St Paul, and is believed to have been 
the apostle's favourite retreat for devotional meditation. 

The only point from which this majestic fortress is at all 
vulnerable, is a hill a short distance to the southwest, frtnn 
which it was itormed by Mahomet II., when he took it irom 
the Venetians in 1459. This important point is now defended 
by a battery of five large cannon, called the PejUetcoi^ia, or 
Five-Caps. By properly securing this place, the Acro-Co- 
rinthus may be considered as impregnable ; yet it has several 
times changed hands since the commencement of the revoh- 
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tioD. It was suTTeiidered to the Greeks in 1822, but fell 
agaiD into tbe power of the Turks the same year, in a man- 
ner too UDgnlar to .pass over unnoticed. When the im- 
in«ise army of Dramali Pacha poured down upon the isthmos, 
Ibe fortress was left, through the weakness and improvidence 
of the government, in the hands of an inefficient garrison, 
commanded by a Hydriote priest, named Achilleus. As soon 
u they saw tbe Turkish hordes filing out of tbe Geranian 
passes, they abandoned their strong hold, and fled before the 
approaching torrent, after putting to death the Turkish com- 
mander of the castle, who had been their prisoner, since its ca- 
pitnlation. ^_ 

" Hopeless of reducing ihe proud foJOA^which toners 
above the isthmus, tbe Turks were marcfjs^^Kwnlcnied wi(U 
having sent a reconnoitering parly to oB^D^NuKhis party, 
on approaching ck>se to the walls, observe 
ii^ the hill, waving a white cloth, {t wa^ 
whom the Greeks bad left, and s' 
that tbe fortress was deserted^ 
soldiers carried her before llie I 
same story, a party was s 
said ; and in a few minutes the banner of tbe crescent was 
floating over tbe Acro-Corintbus."*t 

The manner in which the citadel came into tbe possession 
of its present occupants, is still more remarkable. It had, 
some time before, been retaken from the Turks, but bad be- 
come a subject of contention among the Gredan chiefs. In 
tbe month of July, 1827, dte garrison, who had lost thnr 
commander at the battle of Athens, ofiered the place for sale 



•Howe. 

t Corinth wu tAken in tbe suae mumer by Lucius M uminiuH. Tbe 
^Dcral of the Achnuu tbtndoDcd the citf, uid the gates stood open 
three days, before Ibe Romus, who suspected some stmttgeni, had coii- 
Ttge to enter. 
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to the higfaegt'bidder, refiising to admit the aathorised ag<enti of 
goverDineat. It was purchased by Txavellas, a Suliote chief, 
associated with other Kapitatioit at the price of one htindred 
and thir^ thonsand piastres.* 

Descending to the plain, we hailed among the ruins of the 
capita], the once magnificent city, 

" Whose gorgeous fabrics seemed to reach the skies ; 
Whom, though bj tynnt victors oil subdued, 
Greece, Egypt, Rome, with awful wonder viewed ; 
Whose name for Pallas' heavenly art renowned, 
Spread like the foliage that her pillars crowned."! 

The deserted city now presents a fiigbtfol picture of deso- 
lation. Both its ancient splendour and modem inuguilicencc 
have been nearly obliterated, by the dreadful and oA repeated 
shocks it has from time to time received. It was pillaged and 
destroyed by Ludos Mummius, the Roman general, and re- 
mained in a desolate condition, nntil Julius Ccesar revived it, 
by making it the seat of a Roman colony. The new glory 
which il acquired as the capital of the Roman province of 
Acbaia, suffered a still more terrible catastrophe, when Alaric 
and his savage hosts overran the plains of Greece. Fresh 
disasters befel the devoted ci^, when Mahomet II. turned his 
arms against it ; and it was for a long time involved in the 
frequent wars which the Turks and Venetians waged against 
each other, for the mastery of the Morea. During the pre- 
sent contest, it has been alternately devastated by Greek and 
Turk, until there is no longer any thing left to devastate or 
destroy. The only remnants of antiquity are seven deformed 
Doric columns, a marble fountain, some excavations in a rock, 
and a few vestiges of brick work. The modem buildings, 
with the exception of a mosque, the castle of the Turkish Bey, 



• About 8S00 dollars. 
J Falconer. 
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and a large house, occupied in 1822 by the Greek govern- 
ment, are ahnost entirely demolished ; and the only inhabit- 
ants of the city are two or three miserable shop-keepers, whe 
gtin a few pards by the retail of tQbacco and other simple 
commodities, among the wandering soldiery and peasantry. . 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to collect all the va- 
rious reminiscences, that history has preserved to us, of a place 
like Corinth ; but it is interesting to reflect, while surveying 
its desolate site, the scene of so many changeful events, that 
here once stood the gayest and the wealthiest, and at the same 
time the most corrupt and effeminate, of all the celebrated cities 
of Greece. The costliness of its pleasures and luxuries, gave 
rise to the well known proverb, *' non cuivis homini conduct 
adire Corinthum." We may form some conception, both of 
its opulence and licentiousness, from the thousand courtezans 
that were supported by a single temple sacred to the Groddess 
of Love and Beauty ; and the epistles of St. Paul addressed to 
the Corinthian church, convey to us a most appalling picture 
of the dissolute morals of the city. 

From Corinth, we rode to the remains of tlie Isthmian 
town, long renowned for the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
It is situated about half way between the ruined village of 
Hexamilia and Kalamaki, facing the gulf of ^gina. Con- 
fused heaps of stone and rubbish lie thickly scattered over the 
soil ; but nothing is left standing. The site of the famous 
temple of Neptune is marked by prostrate columns, and nu- 
merous fragments of marble. A part of the site is occupied 
by a small Greek chapel, constructed of materials found upon 
the spot, and containing two large antique capitals, which 
serve the purpose of altars. 

After survejring these interesting ruins, we returned to Ka- 
lamaki, and embarked once more for Poros. We took under our 
protection an old man, who had nearly completed a century, 
whom Jarvis had found crawling among the tombs in search 
of snails, to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Three sons, the 

5 
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only depetideiice of bU old age, hid fatten in defence of ibeir 
cooBtiy, md be now flood mlone in iIm mwlil. iii iilji finiiihi il. 
■nd iritb no otber conring for bis feeble linibe duBi a tern 
■qnabd ngt, wfaich were a living and loadnonc naa of ver- 
min. On arriring at Poroi, we fitnuihed him widi dewi and 
conlbrtaUe cknhiog, mpi^ied him iritb plenty of whokmne 
food,' and gave trim tbe unecnre a( doorkeeper in the boqii- 
tol. He euunined and paraded bii new clothes, widi all 
tbe cbildifh glee of an in&nt; bii nmken cbeHu soon began 
to fill tip, tbe farrowi of age and misfortaoe seemed to grow 
nnootber crery day, and I varily beliere that tbe old man fint- 
ciedhinuelfthebai^nest of mortals. When I last leftPwos, 
he was still alive and flonrishing, and in a &ir way to 40 np. 
and peihaps exceed, the measure of a bondred years. 



CHAPTKR IV. 



SuNDAV, tlie 25lh of November, was a day rendered 
memorable in Poros, by the consecratiqn of tbe Amencan 
Hospital. Id order to inspire the people with confidence in 
tbe institution, it was necessary to humour their superstition 
so far as to have the building sprinkled and fumigated, and 
dedicated to the PaMagia,* after their own fashion. Tbe 
important ceremony was performed by the Bishop of Damala, 
and was honoured by the presence of the venerable Miaiiles, 
tlie two Admirals, Emmanuel and lakobakes Tombazes, and 
several others of the principal men of tbe island. A pine 
table was placed in the portico as an altar, and furnished witli 



* The All-Holy, tlie CDmmoD title ofihe Vir^n. 
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wax tapen, ajar of iioly water, and a small earthen pot of 
iDoenie. The bishop and anisting priest, holding tapers in 
their hands, channted alternately the magic fommla irom 
carioosly emblasoned and iUominated litde voloroes, the peo- 
ple crying at intervals, ** Kyrie Eliesam^ Kyrie Eliaon^ 
Kjfrie EUemmi^** and bowbg and crossing themselves the 
while, with the most ludicrous vehemence and animation. 
The reverend bishop then sprinkled the floor three times, by 
■wans of a little mop formed of a stick with a rag at the end 
of it, describing each time die form of a cross ; the smoking 
license was carried round the company, every one devoutly 
raising his cap, and crossing himself, with bis head over the 
sanctifying vapour ; and to conclude the solemn mummery, 
each one went up to the altar in turn, and had the little mop, 
streaming with holy water, drawn over his' foreliead in the 
Ibrm of the blessed cross. 

After the ceremony, we retired with our distinguished visiters 
to an inner apartment, and entertained them with coflee, 
according to the universal custom of the country. I was de* 
lighted with the unaffected simplicity and affabiUty of the old 
Admiral Mianles. He was dressed in a plain Hydriote suit 
of green cloth, and his weather beaten features wore an ex- 
pression of simple honesty and good nature, which could 
never fiul to captivate and ensure respect. He b one of the 
few men in Greece, whom all parties unite in acknowledging 
to be a sincere and disinterested patriot, who has with single- 
ness of heart devoted his fortune and his talents to the sacred 
work of emancipating his country. In walking through the 
chambers of the sick, he remained for a long time in conver- 
sation widi a man who was a prisoner on board of a Turkish 
ship at die battle of Navarmo, and who had been terribly 
shattered by the explosion of the vessel ; and it was interesting 



♦ Lord, have mere v. 
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to obKrve the exaltation of the old admiral in listaung to 
the then fresh details of this memorable event, form the mouth 
of an eye-witneu. His brig, which he owns and maintaini 
at his own expense, returned to Poroa a few days before from 
a cndie, and he had unce been living in retirement npcm the 
island.* The Tombases are fine looking and gentlemanly men. 



* When Cochrane wu sppointed Admiral in Chief of the iuTy,tbe 
station which Hiaules had occupied before him, and to which his long- 
tried and faithful services entitled him, the venerable patriot, fbigetting 
the feeUngs of mortified pride which would have been natoral, and in 
his case almost excusable, and thinking only of the deliverance of his 
countiT from the Ottoman yoke, surrendered the proud frigate which 
he had befbre commanded to the new admiral, and returned to his own 
puny brig, without a murmur of discontent. The following letter, ad- 
dressed on this occasion to the Greek government, shows a feeling of 
disinterested patriotism rarely to be met with : 

" For these seven years, I have combatted without any interruption, 
alongwithmy ttrethren, and with all my force, against the enemy of onr 
country. Neither the consciousness of my incapacity, nor the great' 
neas of the burden imposed on me by the country, have been able to 
terrify or moke meheHitate. Iconaider it the first duty of a citizen, to 
do the utmost for the salvation of his country ; and I have always en- 
deavoured to fulfil this duty. If I have not always succeeded, it has 
not been for want of good will. 

" As well as all the nation, I have long founded my hopes on the aiTi> 
FOlof the great man, whose former splendid achievments promise our 
country a happy issue out of the long and arduous struggle which it 
maintains. This man has arrived, and I congratulate the government 
and the whole nation upon the event. 

"The Greekmarinemayjustlyezpectevery thing from such a leader, 
and I am tlie first to declare myself ready again to combat, and with 
all my might, under his commaod. This task will doubtless be diffi- 
cult fbrme, on account of my age and my^want of experience, yet my 
heart is contented ; for it has never desired any thing but the happi- 
neas'of my country. Begging the supreme government not to donitt 
the sincerity of my sentiments, 1 remain with the most profbood le- 
specl, the very obedient patriot, 

ANDREAS MUULBS." 
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vid have several times distinguished themselves daring the 
war ; but they are suspected, with what justice I shall not 
pretend to decide, of having been concerned in the firequent 
piracies which have so long disgraced the country. 

November 26th* This day u a minor carnival among the 
Greeks, and is observed as a day of feasting and rejoicing, to 
atone in some measure for the long privations to which they 
are subjected during the Lent of forty days which follows. 
The Poreotes celebrated it in their usual manner, by drink- 
ing, singing, dancing, and firing their pistols. The fast 
and feast days ordained by the Greek church are far more 
numerous than among the CathoUcs ; the year in fact 
is divided between the two. Their fasts, moreover, are 
much more rigid, than those observed by the Catholics* 
Daring this period of forty days, commencing on the 27th of 
November, not only meat, but butter, eggs, milk, and cheese, 
are prohibited* Fish and oil are the only articles, besides 
vegetables, that are allowed to be eaten. During the great 
Lent, which corresponds to that of the Catholics, and lasts 
forty-eight days, they eat caviari but no fish,* and olives, but 
no oiL Wine also is forbidden. An exception is made, 
however, on Saturdays and Sundays, in favour of oil and wine. 
There are besides two days when fish is allowable: the 
Eu0e}7tXi<rfMC, or Annunciation, and the Kupoit^ cuv jSatwv, or 
Palm Sunday. The Lent of the Holy Aposties lasts from 
nine to fi»rty days, varying in difierent years. During this 
period, fish and oil are permitted, but neither butter, eggs, 
milk, nor cheese. The Lent of the Panagia^ commencing on 
the 13th of August, continues fifteen days. The rules for its 
observance are the same as those of the Great Lent, excepting 
that on the day of the Transfiguration it is lawful to eat fish 
and drink wine. The 10th of September is obserVied as a 
last day in commemoration of the death of St. John the Bap- 
tist. This, according to the strict observance, is a day of 



FBIKCB HAVKOEMUUTCW. 



Tbe aSth ofSeptendier if ^ fatt of tte 
Hdy Ciwu, tbe iay tku Sl Helen* feond the ctoh, which 
h«d been boried b^ tbe Jews. And lutly, the 17th of Juhh 
ary, tbe day before tbe baptiun of Chritt, if alio observed m 
n fast. In addition to all these, every Wednesday and Friday 
are Ast days : thus making from a buDdred and eigb^-five 
to tiro hundred and thirteen days in the year, in which tbe 
poOT Greek is obliged to abstain frmn meat. But it is as 
well perhaps to make a virtue of necessity, since if every 
restrictloD were removed, the poverty of tbe people is such ai 
to place animal food in a great measure beyond tbeir means, 
except as an occasional luxury. Tbe Greeks, like timr 
brethren the Catholics, are scrupulously exact in conforming 
to -the requirements of their religion, in lelalioa to their fosts. 
Tbe man whose trade is murder and rapine, would stiudder at 
tbe idea of tasting meat on Good Friday. I once saw an 
arrant rogue go snpperless, because his mush had been put in 
a plate which had had milk in it. Well says tbe proverb, 
" Aiv rfiryst ri XiSi ifUJC rfiij^ rm Xnia." " litey WOUt eat oil, 
but they'll eat him that sells the ml." 

November 28tb. We were honoured by a visit from Princ* 
Maurokordatos, who was residing at Poros, in tbe aedurion 
of a private citiien. He wore a Frank dresi, and was attended 
by bis pipe-bearer ; a custom, bowevo-, so conunon in tbe 
East, as to be devoid of any appearance of ostentation. He 
is a middle aged man, of short stature, dark complexion, an 
intelligent countenance, and a provision of black hair and 
mustaches. He wears spectacles, and always appears in 
Frank costume. His title d Prince, which is given htm, 
however, by mere courtesy, be derives from some of his an- 
cestors, who held the important offices of Grand Dragoman 
to the FortBf and Hospodar of Wallachia. He is insinuating 
in his manners, afiable in conversation, temperate in his 
habits, and irreproadtable in his private character. Like 
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most men who are called to guide the stormy aflEurs of a 
revolttUcMii he has both lealoiis friends and bitter enennes ; 
and the accounts that have been given of him have too gene- 
rally been dictated by the partiality of the one, or the animo* 
sity of the other. A candid examination of his life and 
actions, leaves litde room to doubt the sincerity of his patriot- 
ism. When the voice of reviving liberty was heard in Greece, 
calling upon her sons to rally round the sacred standard, he 
heard the cry in a foreign land, and flew, obedient to the sum- 
mons, to enlistin the glorious cause. And in the various and 
important stations which he has filled, in the cabinet and in 
the field, he has shown a steadiness of purpose, and an infl^- 
iUe perseverance in the prosecution of his duties, in the midst 
of the most disheartening opposition, however erring some- 
times in judgment, which entitle him to the gratitude and ad- 
miration of his country. He is almost the only man in 
Grreeoe, endowed with the necessary qualifications for managing 
the affairs of state; and there is probably no individual, who 
has contributed so essentially to preserve the country from 
ruin, amid the difficult and dangerous conjunctures through 
which it has passed. He has rendered himself gready obnox- 
ious to the military chiefs, by his firm opposition to their 
afbitrary proceedings, and his tealous endeavours to establish 
laws and a constitutionaf government. Though deeply im- 
bued widi the intriguing spirit, which has so long distin- 
guished his brethren of the Phamar^ his intrigues have 
always been directed to the general good, and not to lus private 
aggrandisement. If every other evidence were wanting of 
the genuineness of his patriotism, his poverty itself would be 
a sufficient proof. 

November 29th. Captain F., an Italian Philhellene, be- 
longing to Fabvier's disciplined corps, politely sent me his 
horse, with two tacticot as an escort, to convey me to Damala, 
where he himself was laid up in winter quarters with a small 
troop of cavalry. This place is on the mainland, about an 
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hoar and a half from Poros. Oar route by throngfa a nar- 
row pluD betiKM the monirtauiB and the sea, — one of tbe moit 
fertile and beantUnl spots in Greece, though sadly neglected 
and nniniproved. It containfe some plantadonE of fig-trees 
and vines, and a number (^extensive lemon groves ; bnt it is 
in general abandoned to tbe wild luxuriance of nature. 
Damaia is a small town, built, like Poros, without streets or 
any regulari^, at a nnaU elevation on the ude of a mountain. 
When seen from a distance, it has a beautifully picturesque ap- 
pearance, but the charm sotm vanishes on approaching it. 
In itself it is a place of no importance, but il is worthy o( wH 
fice, as standing apon the ute of tbe ancient Traeien, and will 
'be ever memorable in the hiatoiy of the revolution, as the seat 
of the National Assembly of 1637 ; tbe assembly whidi ng- 
naliaed itself by the nomination of Capo d'Istrias, Chnrcb,* 
and Cochrane, to the high stations which they have since 
occupied. It was owing to the dissendons of the leading men, 
that H place so insignificant and unsuitable was selected on 
this occasion. The Governing Commission bad ordered the 
Congress to be called at £gina, while Kolokotrones insisted 
that they should meet at Eastri, opposite Hydra. Tbe dis- 
pute had reached an alarming crins, when tbe two factions, 
throng the intervention of Lord Cochrane, concluded to 
meet each other half way, and accordingly pitched npoo 
Damaia. The hall in which the deliberations were held, is 
a small and rudely finished apartment in a private dwelling 
house : tbe raft«s are left bare overhead, the walls are roughly 
plastered and black with smoke, and tbe unglaied windows are 
furnished with notlmig but ill-adapted and broken shutters, as 
a protection against wind and weather. It was in such a 
place that th^ Grecian chiefs assembled at this critical period, 
to consult together for the salvaticm erf* their country.* 



* Thia, at leut, wu aonunally the legulative ball ; althoag4> tlic 
■ittiiigs, it uBtid,weregeiierBlIyhe1d in a neighbouring lemon grove. 
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7be ruiw of Troeten, or The§eis, as it was stmwtiines call- 
ed from its beiog the birth place of Theseiu, are a little to the 
northward of the present town. The first olgecu worthy of ' 
remark are die remains of two square lowers ; one of Cyclo- 
pean architecture, with a mass of inodero masonry superadded 
to it, the other bailt endrely of brick, the work of a later pe- 
riod. A little beyond this is a deep and romantic gorge in 
the mountain, with a copious torrent thundering over the 
rocks, and turning in its way a number of little mills. Fol- 
lowing a Gteep and wincUng path along one side of the gorge, 
we came at length to a small and curious ancient bridge, con- 
necting the opposite precipices, at a point where die chasm 
becomes so contracted that one mig^t almost leap from rock 
to rock. Standing upon the disiy elevation of the bridge, 
with overhanging precipices frowning above, and the foantiog 
torreot'roshing far below, the scene is inconceivably wild and 
majestic. Half a mile beyond the gorge are the remains of an 
ancient temple, converted into a church by modem addidona, 
but all now alike in ruins. The interior is filled with fallen 
columns, and mutilated capitals and entablatures of superb 
workmanship, and the walls are beautifully overrun with various 
kinds of shrubs. Id the vidnity are nnmerous foundations of 
ancient buildings, composed of immense blocks of stone deeply 
set in the earth ; in fact the whole slope of the hilb between 
this place and Damala is covered with scattered ruins. 

We were utting late in the evening in captain F.'s apart- 
ment, when our attention was suddenly attracted by the sound 
vf distant music, accompanied by a wild confusion of voices, 
singing and shouting most vociferously. We soon perceived 
that the uproar was approaching us, and imagined it to pro- 
ceed from a par^ of disorderlysoldiers, who bad been indalg- 
ing rather too freelyin the pleasures of the wine cup, and were 
about paying us a visit with some mischievous intention. As 
toon as the revellers came up to the door, it was assailed with 
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a loQd rap, Mid wvctbI voices were heard impadently demand- 
hig admittance. iWe thought it most prudent to open to 
tlieiii without delay, when in rushed—not a gang of dranken sot- 
diera, but a merry groupe of lads and lasses, dressed in their boll- 
day rilks and embroidery, and enlivened by the jingling harmo- 
ny of a tambourine and guitar, it was a wedding party, going 
the round of the village, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, to amtounce to their friends, in this characterestic manner, 
the newly consummated marriage. AAer a few minutes of 
boisterous wit and laughter, and'a potation to the health and 
prosperity of die happy pair, the jovial party went singing and 
shouting away, to renew tbe scene of merry-maldng, at the 
house of the next acquaintance. 

Tie Bithop of Damala is a by-name for a person, who, 
not satisfied with what he has, endeavours to get more or 
better, and ruins himself in tbe attempt. The expressimi 
originated in tbe fate of a certain Bishop of this place, who 
gave a nouble eiample of the folly in question. A present of 
fish was sent him for Ids dinner, but he objected to thnr size, 
and ordered larger ones to be procured. On being told that 
no better were to be had, he refused to believe it, and deter- 
mined to go out and try for himself. What was the result of 
his experiment does not appear ; all that is known is, (hat the 
boat was taken by a Barbary cruiser, and his reverence 
carried off into slavery, and employed to grind com and 
nurse a young Arab, until he one day moved the compas- 
uon of his master, by singing a few simple lines expressive of 
his childish folly. The following are the lines, as given by 
Chandler, from a copy written down for him by a priest : 

7(i>jvc(. Sevii(>.is. 
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7paj3a TO }^£pof/LiiXo. 
x^a. rapav'M'xXo."'^ 

" A bishop, without brain or sense. 

Deserving such a recompense ! 

With smaller fishes not content — 

Author of thine own punishment ! 

Turn, turn the mill, a fit employ. 

And lull to sleep the Arab boy." ^ 

Early the next morning we set out for Methana, distant a 
few hoars ride from Damala. The plain was alive with the 
tinkling of sheep bells, and here and there was seen a yoke of 
oxen ploughing : but the greater part of the soil was entirely 
uncultivated, and overgrown with the various wild shrubs and 
flowers, which abound in this delightful climate. The neglect 
of this fertile region is not to be attributed to the Turks, for 
they have never penetrated so far into the Argolic peninsula ; 
bat to a secret and more terrible foe, the malaria, which pre* 
vails during the summer season, and prevents the labours of 
the husbandman. Between the plain and the black volcanic 
mountains, which form the long promontory of Methana, in- 
tervenes a range of round hills, covered with great quantities 
of the Arbutus Andrachne^ or oriental strawberry-tree, with its 
large red berries hanging in rich clusters of most inviting ap- 
pearance. It is a tall and handsome shrub, with a fruit re- 



* It is evident that orthography was not among the accomplishments 
of the priest who wrote the above, and Chandler seems to have had no 
idea of its incorrectness. If written properly, it would read thus : 

finji nff, /tufli fUfmXk — 
KM7*AfmCiwr9X: 
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sembling, in coloar and texture, the garden'strawbeiry, bnt of 
a more spherical form and larger, and of a sweet, insipid flK> 
vour. 

" This shrub," says Dr. Clarke, " is found all over the Me- 
diterranean : it attains to great perfection in Minorca : and 
from thence eastward as far as the coast of Syria it may be 
found adorning limestone rocks, otherwise barren, being ne- 
ite destitute of its dark green foliage, and assaming its most 
glorious appearance at a season when other plants have lost 
their beauty. The frnit is one entire year in coming to matn- 
ri^ ; and when ripe, it appears in the midst of its beautifbl 



From the top of these hills, we saw, high up the opposite 
mountain, the modem town of Methana ; but we limited our 
ride to the fortifications constructed by Col. Fabvier, upon 
the narrow isthmus, which connects the promontory mth the 
mainland. He has cleared up a little space among the rocks, 
and built a small, straggling village for the accommodation of 
his soldiers and their families, giving it the sounding title of 
Tacticopolis. The fortifications are of mud, and occupy two 
eminences, distinguished by the names of Theseus and the 
Diamond. In the latter lie the remains of Count Gamba, the 
friend and companion of Lord Byron, who died a few days 
before the fall of Athens. Fabvier himself was absent, with 
the dower of his Philhellenes and Tacticos, on his expedition 
against Scio ; but we were received in his quarters by C^t. 
R. his vicegerent, who hospitably furnished us such meagre 
entertainment as the poverty of the place wonid admit. The 
premises consisted of nothing more than a low, 6at-roofed but, 
finished in the simplest manner, with no other fiimiture than a 
large box, which served as a table, and a Cevr arms, and strings 
of biscnit, and a bad portrait of the colonel, which were sus- 
pended around the walls. 

The unfortunate result of the expedition against Scio is al- 
ready known to the world ; but the accounts which have been 
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given of it through the public prints have been unconnected^ 
and in some respects inaccurate. The particulars of the siege 
are briefly these. Fabvier arrived at the island in the latter 
part of October, and soon succeeded in shutting up the Turks 
within the fortress. He proceeded to erect fortifications, and 
to invest the place by land, to prevent the garrison from draw- 
ing any supplies firom the island ; but the blockade by sea 
was not very rigidly maintained, owing to the difficulty which 
vessels experienced in remaining in the channel in bad weather. 
They were frequently exposed to serious dangers, and the brig 
Sauveur, commanded by Capt. Thomas, was finally driven 
ashore and entirely lost The winter passed away without 
any decisive result : a great deal of ammunition was wasted 
on both sides, in inefiectual cannonadings and bombardments, 
which formed the standing amusement of the hostile parties, 
eveiy pleasant afternoon and evening. Towards the latter 
end of January, the Turks made a sortie, to the number of 
about a thousand, and attempted to storm the Grecian works. 
A terrible conflict ensued, and the Turks were driven back to 
the castle with the loss of upwards of eight hundred men and 
seven standards. The Greeks conducted themselves with great 
heroism, many of them attacking the enemy sword in hand^ 
and dealing death about them with terrific fury. Their loss 
was only forty in killed and wounded. Among the number 
of the slain was a gallant and much lamented young Hano- 
verian, of the name of Lutchings, who had joined the cause 
from a noble enthusiasm, and not from the mercenary motives 
which had actuated so many of the foreigners who had flock- 
ed to Greece. After killing several of the enemy with his own 
hand, he received a musket ball through the head ; and what 
rendered his death peculiarly unfortunate was, that it took 
place after the victory was won, in consequence of his rash- 
ness, or perhaps inadvertency, in exposing his head above the 
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tambouri to the'anerria^ aim of the AJbanian sharp^ootav.* 
About the middle of March, the Puha of Smyrna arrived 
with Ecveral thonsacd regular troops at CheBme, a town <mi 
the continent oppoute to Sdo. Admiral de Bigny left Smyrna 
about the time that the Pasha marched out his troopB, for 
the ostensible purpose of preventjug their landing at Scio. 
He stopped for a' day at Vourlah, a town on the southwestern 
ude of the guU^ where vessels of war are in the habit of going 
10 take in wood and water ; but it was supposed by many, 
that his object in the present instance was to give tbe Pasha 
dme to anticipate him, in order to avoid the responsibility 
which would rest upon him, in case he dliould interfere to pre- 
vent tbe landing of the troops. Be this as it may, tbe landing 
was effected before he arrived, with the assistance of the CafH- 
tan Pasha, who bad just come from Constantinople with lai^ 
reinforcements. The troops and provisions were saiely depo- 
uled in the castle, through the port holes on tbe water side, 
bong thus securely defended from any attempts of the Greeks 
to harass them. Having effected his object, the Capilan Pa- 
sha spread sail immediately, and returned with his fleet to the 
Dardanelles. He was scarcely out of dght, when Miaules 
made his appearance off the island with the frigate Hellas and 
several brigs ; but be arrived too late to render any material 
service. The Gre^, despairing of maintaining their ground 
any longer, abandoned tbor works during the night, leaving 
tbeir artiDery behind them, and took up a new poution in tbe 



* The«e Albaniaiu ue probably equ«] to an; mubemen in tbe world. 
Tbe> were constantl; od the look out, read; to fira at any thing they 
could catch si^t of above the enemy's breaatwork*. They sometimeB 
succeeded in firing through the little loop holes in tbe Gre^ lambourit. 
Capt. Crosby, one of Cochcane'a officera, who waa preeent at the above 
aAir, was very near sharing the fate of Latchinga. He thoughtlescly 
raised the top ofhia head a little above tbe wall, and instantly received 
a ball through hii hat . 
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town of St Helena. Fabvier, dissatisfiedi according to bis 
own account, with the conduct of his troops, but influenced 
periiaps by prudential considerations, left the island and took 
reAge on board of a French frigate. The French and Greek 
squadrons remained in the channel for several days, receiving 
on board their ships the Greek troops, and numbers of the dis« 
mayed peasantry, who apprehended a renewal of the frightful 
massacre of 1822. It would seem that the Sultan himself felt 
some compunctions of conscience, at the recollection of this 
liorrid transaction ; for an order was received from Constanti- 
nople, so different from the usual Turkish policy and practice, 
enjoining the soldiery, under pain of the severest punishment, 
to refrain from all unnecessary violence. The order was obeyed 
more faithfully than could have been expected ; the only excess 
with which the troops were chargeable, was the burning of the 
principal buildings of the town; and even this was perhaps 
excusable, as the buildings, if left standing, might have afforded 
refuge to their enemies. 

If we adopt the Roman piaxim, that success is the first and 
(mly qualification of a good general, the military talents of 
Col. Fabvier will not appear of a very high order; for in all 
the enterprises in which he has been engaged, in Negropont, 
at Athens, and at Scio, misfortune and defeat have uniformly 
attended him. Perhaps his failures were owing to the want 
of resources, and the difficulty of enforcing his authority 
among the self-willed and insubordinate soldiery of the 
country, which constituted his main dependence ; it is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether any European, under similar disadvan- 
tages, would have succeeded any better. Although he has 
failed, however, in bis principal attempts, he has distinguished 
himself by several brilliant coups de main, one of the most 
honourable of which was his entrance with reinforcements 
into the Acropolis of Athens, through the lines of Kutachi 
Pasha; but the glory of this exploit was sadly tarnished by 
the manner in which he allowed bis jealousv of Gen. Church 
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to influeitce his lobBeqiient conduct. He has been accused of 
want of jndgnKDt, in directing bis amu against a place like 
Scio, wbtch, even in the event of success, wonld be of little 
benefit to the Greeks, unce its vicinity to the continent of 
Aua would render its possession difficult and precarioos. 
But it must be recollected, that at the time when this expe- 
dition was undertaken, the military operadons of Greece were 
almost completely stagnant, owing to the want of funds and 
the inefficiency of the government Fabvier and his trotqis 
were lying idle, and the government bad not the means of 
assistiag him in any enterprise in which be might be disposed 
to engage. In this sitoadon of affairs, the wealthy refugees 
ihmi Scio offered to hear tbe espenses of the siege, if he 
would undertake to reconquer their island from the hands of 
tbe Turks : so that tbe eipedition against Scio was not a 
national hut an individual a&ir, — favoured, indeed, and en- 
couraged by the government, who sent their ships from time 
to time to assist in the blockade. 

The promontory of Methana is one of the most remarkable 
features in the magnificent scenery of the Saronic Gulf. It is 
ablack and naked mountain, rising in bold and majestic masses 
to the height of several thousand leeL What renders it pe- 
culiarly interesdng, is the circumstance of its having been 
formed by the eruption of a volcano, which took place about 
2fi0 years B. C, and was not yet extinct in the time of Strabo. 
He informs us, that " it was sometimes inaccessible from the 
intensity of the heat which it occasioned, and the sulphurous 
vapours which it diffused ; that at nigbt it was visible from 
afar ; and that the sea was hot for five stadia round."* 



CHAPTER V. 



On the Sd of December I sailed from Pofos to Hydra^ 
accompanied by Gen. Jams, and an honest and trusty Mainote, 
named Stamates, whom I thenceforth adopted as the future 
companion of my travek. By the advice of a number of per- 
sonsy I smuggled myself on board of the caique, enveloped in 
a Crreek capote and hood, in order to escape the observation 
of the numerous pirates, who were constantly looking out for 
plunder, and whom it was dangerous to tempt with the nght 
of a Frank dress. A number of robberies had lately occurred, 
which had created considerable alarm, and which rendered it 
necessary to observe the greatest caution, even in die short 
▼oj^ges from one island to another. A Trabacula^ had been 
plundered a short time before in the very entrance to the har- 
bour of Poros, and a caique which had left Poros some weeks 
before for Syra, irith two American sailors, an Englishman, 
a worthy old Poreote, and several other Greeks, on board, had 
never since been heard of. There could be little doubt as to 
her fate. Off die Scyllean promontory is a Httle island, which, 
our boatman informed us, was a favourite lurking-place for the 
{Hrates; and the appearance of several suspicious looking 
cuques under the lee of the island, seemed to ^e confirmation 
to his statement I instinctively drew my capote aroundme, and 
we passed by the dangerous point in safety. 

Hydra is a rocky and perfectly barren island, four or five 
distant firom the Morea. The town is built upon the 



* A kind of imaU Fesael. 

7 
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side facing tbe main land, aroand a little borse-shoe bay, which 
fomis a harbour for tbe ibippmg. On approaching it by water, 
it is one of the most singnlarly picturesqne and beautiful places 
io the world. It extends far up the adeg of tbe roclu, which 
rise so precipitously irom tbe water, that the hoases seem fnled 
upon each other in a lofty pyramid of tbe most daitling wbite- 
ness. Tbe little promontories which fttnnthe barbonr are alive 
with windmiUs, which, togetbn vnth the monasteries and batte- 
ries that are perched upon the bdgbts in the back ground, 
produce a ttmt auemUe of novelty and beauty, that never 
fails to captivate the beholder. To a person fresh from the 
filthy hovels of the Morea, the town of Hydra has an air of 
neatness and elegance, which, though real to a certun extent, 
is no doubt greatly enhanced by tbe contrast with other places. 
The streets, though nairow and precipitous, are tolerably clean, 
tbe houses, though deficient in architectural beau^, are many 
of them EubstanliaUy and expenavely built, and are generally 
furnished mth glazed windows, a very unusual luxury in 
Greece. The gaudy little church belonging to the monastery 
of the Panagia, would be set down as one of tbe videnda evat 
in tbe itineraries of France or Italy. Among its curioiides, are 
a pair of wax candles, weigUng three hundred okas each, 
wluch were destined for Mecca as a present from the Sultan, 
but were captured on their way by a Hydriote vessel. 

Hydra, superior as it is in many respects to the other cities 
of Greece, is UIlc nearly all the rest of them, totally destitute 
of inns or other establishments of the kind for tbe accommoda- 
don of trarellers. Tbe inhabitants are at the same time no- 
torious for their aversion to strangers, and except in cases where 
they come particularly recommended to their hospitality, always 
regard them with suspicion and distrust. Jarvis found us 
quarters in the loft of a magaune, where, amid boxes and 
barrels, we partook of a sumptuous dinner of caviari and olives, 
squatting a la Tsrqae around a little circular board, raised a 
few inches from the floor, which is the spedes of dining-table 
most commonly met with in Greece. 
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The day of our arrival was die &te day of some saint, whose 
name I thought it not worth the trouble to inquire ; the shops 
were closed, and neari^ all the male inhabitants were parading 
up and down the quays, or amusing themselves about the cofiee- 
houses, in playing cards, smoking, and drinking punch and 
rati. Taken as a body, they are decidedly the most finely 
formed and adiletic men I have ever seen ; and are by the 
concurrent testimony of all travellers, the most uniformly well 
dressed pc^fmlation, that is to be found in any ci^ in Europe. 
Scarcely any appearance of poverty was visible, — scarcely any 
of the ordinaiy miseries of war ; to have seen them lounging 
about the cafes and basars, dressed in their holiday suits, 
quietly smoking their pipes, and twirling their rosaries, one 
would hardly have believed them to be at all interested in the 
calamitous events, which had produced such fidgbtful desola- 
tion among their brethren of the Morea. The costume of the 
males has been already described.* The females wear a plain, 
tight jacket of cloth or silk, open in firont, and a full petticoat, 
for the most part of some green material, ornamented with 
narrow tucks almost up to the wust, and a few stripes of red 
or yellow round the bottom. The bosom of the dress is cut 
out, so as to leave no covering for the breasts but the chemise 
or under garment. The cotffwre consists of nothing more than 
a large handkerchief folded over the head in a triangular form, 
the ends being crossed under the chin and tied on the top of 
the head. The foot is covered with a white stocking, and a 
neat, high-heeled, yellow slipper. The costume is, take it 
altogether, far from becoming ; though many of the women, 
who are scrupulously neat in their persons, and very pretty 
withal, become the costume remarkably well. 

The Hydriotes, I speak now of the lower classes, are dis- 
tingubbed by their pride and insolence towards strangers, no 



* See page 9, note. 
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lew than by the leipectability of thnr ^tpeonnce. For my 
own part, I had no reasoD to complun of any tiling more 
duui an occarimal kwk of conKions iiiperiority ; but this ii 
one of the accoMtioiis n^b are generally brought agtimt 
them. They are likewise aotorioiu for their lawlew and 
nomly disporitiont, and their fondness for noise and riot. 
Dming my short stay in their city, the streets were every night 
infested with drunken' revellers, shouting, and un^ng, and 
firing their pistols, to the inconceivable annoyance and no 
small peril of the peacably disposed inhabitants! Dtsputes 
and quarrels were very common, and not unfreqneatly resulted 
in the shedding of blood. I^scredttable, however, as tbete 
excesses are, it by no means follows, that the Hydrioies are 
naturally worse than other people.t Let it be recollected, 
th^t the greater part of the population is composed of onedi^ 
cated seafaring men ; that the embarrassments which tbe 
war has thrown in the way of their occupations, oblige them 
to live in a great measure in idleness ; that they are unre- 
strained by the authority of wholesome laws, and that tbnr 
evil prcq>eii^ties may consequently be indulged with impuii^; 
and we shall find far more reason to admire them for tbrir 
moderatian, than to censure them for their Bcentiousness. 
Xiet tbe maritioK population of any dvilited country in Etw 
rope or America be collected in a body — let them enjoy tbe 
same facilities, and be subjected to similar temptaticms, and 
we should see a state of society far more depraved than the 



* Intoneation wu one of tbe besetting nni of the ancient Qreeka. 
Their dMcendtnta inherit tbe vice, but case* of beutl; drunkennew sie 
extremely lare unoog tbem. In fnct, I never knew a single inatuice, 
during ill m; intercourse with the Greeks. Bnt they ire very fond, 
and ptrticnlarlj tbe islanders, of eshiluating themselves to t degree 
not quite coniiatent with good monls. 

f Their vices ue chtrgeable, not upon the people thenwelvee, but 
upon the pecnliar circumstances in which they are situated. 
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world has ever yet seen in any Christian famcL I had an op- 
pmtonitjr, in fact, of observing the contrast daring a sobse* 
quent visit to iEgina, at a time wlien several English and 
Rossian men of war were lying in the harlioar ; and it is a 
mortifying and disgracefal truth, that there was more dma* 
kenness and debaachery, more noise and uproar, more fre* 
qnent breaches of the peace, among the few hundred sailmrs 
that were let kxwe upon the town firom the foreign men of 
war, than among the whole populace of Hydra, rioting, as 
they were, in- the unrestrained licentiousness of newly ac* 
quired independence. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Hydriotes, tog^ether 
with their neighbours the Spetxiotes, are more corrupt in their 
morab, and more ferocious and ungovernable in their diqx)* 
tttions, than the other inhabitants of Chreece* But, happily 
fin* the national character, these Greeks are, strictly speaking, 
not Greeks, but Albanians. It would be idle to inquire 
whether the other tribes that are known by the common name 
of Chreeks, inherit the pure blood of Cadmus, and Theseus, 
and Agamemnon, uncontaminated by foreign mixture ; it b 
sufficient that tliey speak the same language,* retain many of 
the same usages, and have occupied, firom time immemorial, 
the same enchanted soil, to entitle them to the honour of 
being considered the legitimate descendants of the ancient 
Hellenians. But with the Hydriotes and their brother 
islanders, the case is very different; their settlement is of 
modem date ; they still retain the Albanian dialect in their 



^ TIm modem Greek diffinv, it is tnie, from tlie ancient, in many 
particuUn, but it has undergone fewer changee, during the viciaaitudee 
of time, than any other spoken language. The same characters are 
■tiU preserved, the majority of the words are the same in both lan- 
guages, and the inilezioas of the nouns and verbs are very similar. A 
weU-edncated Romaik can understand the sense of the ancient an- 
thors without much difllciilty. 
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intercQiine with one anodier ; lod a. striking di&i«Me of 
chiracter and manncrt is at once discernible between them 
and the inhibitaots of the continent. 

Hydra owes its tmgia to a few Albaiuan fisbermen, wbo 
Btnglit refuge from Turkish granny upon its then nninhahited 
dures. It became in time a considerable town, and carried 
on a trade in small vessels with the neigbbonivig blands of 
the Archipelago ; but it was not until tbe events of the French 
revolution bad opened a wid» field for the entnprinng sfurti 
of tfae Greek sailors, that tbe paltry traffic in wfatcb tbey were 
engaged assumed a respectability and importance deserving 
o[ the name of commerce. Befort this period, all the forrign 
trade of tbe TniUsh empire was in tbe hands of European 
merchants, many of whom had established tbemselves in the 
various seaporu of the Levant, under the protection of thdr 
coiunls, and endeavoured on all occadons to supincss lbs 
spirit of commercial enterprise among the Greeks. Cyprus 
had not a single vessel of its own ; Candia had five or six 
belonging to Turkish proprietors, whicb traded with Egypt, 
Salonica, Smyrna, and Constantinople ; tbe islands of tbe 
Archipelago, and a few maritime towns iriiicb were not inha- 
bited by Turks, carried oo an insignificant coasting trade ; 
and the inhabitants of the Greek towns upon the borders of 
the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Propontis, made oc- 
casional voyages to Constantinople with provisions and lum- 
ber. This was nearly tbe whole amount of Greek commerce 
between thirty and forty years a^o. Its npid eztenrion, 
which has been one of the most powerful iuBlruments in pre- 
paring the people for their long contemplated insurrection, 
was owing to the protection and encouragement of Russia, 
to the troubles which distracted the rest of Europe, and to 
tbe apprehensions of the Sultan for the safe^ of his empire, 
which diverted his attention from tbe rising growth and pros- 
peri^ of his Grecian rajfoMi, By tbe trea^ of Kainardji, 
exacted from the Porte in 1774 by tbe victorious arms of 
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Russia, the court of St. Petersborgh had obtained the recog- 
nition of their consols in all the ports of the Levant, and a 
free navigation for their vessels in all the waters under the 
Ottoman jurisdiction. A number of enterprising Greeks of 
the iEgean islands, taking advantage of this propitious mo- 
ment, made themselves nominal subjects of Russia, by means 
of letters patent obtained from the Russian ambassadors or 
consuls, and under refuge of this fictitious transfer of alle- 
pance, opened a trade with Taiganrock, an important town 
on the sea of Aiof. This was the foundation of that com- 
mercial tpint which the course of succeeding events called 
jfbrth into such extensive operation. The treaty of 1792, 
which concluded the second war, cmifirmed tiie conventions 
of KainanJlji, and raised the influence of Russia to its greatest 
bright. Her ambassador at Constantinople, instead of the 
simple letters patent which had formerly been granted to 
the Ghreek merchants, now commenced the sale of beratt^* a 
kind of diploma which more efiectually secured the holder 
from Turkish tyranny, and entitied him to all the privileges 
of a Russian subject. The ambassadors of the other powers, 
finding the sale of these documents a fruitful and convenient 
source of revenue, soon imitated the example of the Russian 
envoy, and sold their protection to hundreds of rayahij by 
investing them with the nominal office of interpreters to their 
respective legations, and thus admitting them to the privileges 
of the Berat. Even the Sultan himself, hi order to put a 
stop to these abuses, or to share at least in the emoluments 
arising from them, entered into competition with the ambassa- 
dors, and established a corps of Greek and Armenian mer- 



** These bermU were, in their origin, certificates conferred, with the 
consent of the Porte, upon such of the Saltan's subjects as the foreign 
tmbassadorB might find necessary to eoyploy in their service. By vir- 
tue of these certificates, the holders were regarded as suhjects of the 
power to whose embassy they were attached. 
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chanU, who ayoyed, by right at pnrchue, pecoliw intinn- 
tiei sod exeBi|Mk»B. It waa indeed a novel and onheuO ot 
aight, to tee nea bartering their alkgiuice, n they woald 
barter their nerchaodise— the rights of «a aljen more priied 
and coveted than the righta of citiiendiip p r otectioa 6nm 
tynany put up for sak as ui article of trafiio — and even m 
Bovereign himself retailing to his aubjecta, as it were by 
weight and measare, and retailing too for maavy, the camaim 
ud nnnlipnahlf rights of man ! 

It was at this period that the islands of Hydra, Spetxia, and 
Ipsara, first became known in the commeroial worid. France 
being at war with nearly the whole of Europe, and aoffering 
in conaequence from a scarcity of provinims, the enterprising 
navigators of these obscnre isUnda undertook to supply her 
with corn from the Black sea. Secure onder the protection . 
of the all powerful Berat, which had the &cally of trans* 
ibrming their veaaels and cargoes into Frank prc^rty, when* 
ever it saited their convenience, they passed the Dardanellea 
under Russian or other Christian colours, loaded with grain at 
Odessa or Taiganreck, and hoisting the Turkish flag as aomi 
as tfiey re-entered the Archipelago, proceeded unmolested to 
the ports of France, where tbey disposed of th^ cargoes at 
an enormons advance. In later years, when Spain and Poi~ 
tugal became the theatre o[ war, they distinguished themselves 
by the dull and intrepidity with which they attempted to evade 
die blockade of the Peninsula, and many ample fortonet were 
realised from the frequent success of these daring entei^rises.* 



* This accouiit of the riM of Oreek conunerce is given chiefly upon 
the aathorit; of ft cotine oflectarea on tlwlitenture of Modem Greece, 
ddimod at Genen, bj lakobakea Bixau, a dirtinguialied Phanuiote, 
who heM befon the wai the officM of OrmU PoftebwA, or Prime Hinir- 
tar. ta the Hospodua of WslUchia and UoUavia, and transUting Dra- 
goiun to the Reis-Eflendi. Besides tbeae lecbme. he has poblisbed a 
noniber of poenw and other woAa which are veiT highly spoken of. 
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lacreafting vapidly in wealth from their unexampled prosperity 
in trade, and acquiring confidence from experience, they soon 
began to venture forth beyond the Mediterranean, and oiae 
small vessel, more daring ^an tlie rest, even found its way ip 
safety across the Atlsmtic* 

Such is the short and singular history of the revival of cpm- 
merce in Greece— -an era which ever deserves to occupy a 
conspicuous place in the eventfhl i^nals of her regeneration* 
It opened the way for the introduction of wealth and civiliza- 
tion, established important relations with the nations of Europe, 
roused the industry and activity of the people, opened their 
eyes to the es^tent of their power and resources, and fostered 
that growing spirit of independence, which previous events 
had long since awakened. And when the decisive hour at 
length arrived, when they ventured to stand forth and assert 
their rights, it was their commerce which furnished them a 
ready-made navy, without the aid and protection of which they 
must inevitably have fallen victims to the rage of their infu- 
riated oppressors. During the first six years of her struggle, 
Greece had not a single national vessel ; her navy was entirely 
composed of merchant vessels, the property of private indivi- 
duals, and equipped and maintained in a great measure at the 
expense of the owners. Her admirals were opulent merchants, 
unpractised in war, who, with a patriotism almost unexampM, 
fitted out their own vessels, and took command of them in 
person, devoting their lives and fi>rtunes to the glorious cause 



^ The Captain of thii vessel* I was iofonned at Gibraltar, was Unag 
in that place, a conunon beggar. Having miacalculated the ezpenaea 
of the voyage, and the value of hia cargo in America, the enterprise ra- 
■nlted in hia utter ruin. He became ao dispirited in consequence, that 
he never returned any &ither than Gibraltar, preferring the disgrace of 
begging among strangenr, to the mortification (^retumiixgin poveity 
to his native country. 

R 
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in winch thor country bad embarked.* Id tUt tnaniter dte 
three islandi collected together a joint fleet of fifty <w nxty 
sail. They were all light brigs and scbooiiCTs, beautifully 
modelled, and as swift as the wind, but wholly unable to ctqw 
with the heavy ftigates and threedeckers that were despatched 
against them from Constantinople. They never ventured, 
therefore, to meet the Turks in close engagement, but by su- 
perior vigilance and dexlmiy they generally contrived to keep 
their more powerful enemy «t bay. By several well directed 
and EucceBsAil coops de main, performed by means o( tbor 



* The UjUnota nerchutta, it is true, hesitated in the first instaace 
to take put in the insiurection ; but when we consider the peculiarity 
af theit Bitiution, we c«n h&rdlj find fkult with them for their baek- 
wnrdneaB. Excepting the pajmanit of an annual tribote, the; already 
enjojred all the Bubrtantial privileges of independence ; they were al- 
lowed \o manage their own internal concenu without the interference 
of Turkish magistrates, and not a Tuik was allowed to leside in their 
island, or even to enter the town beyond the limits of the quay. They 
bad grown rich upon a proeperous trade, and much of their capital was 
■till abroad in commercial transactions, which the dangers of war must 
in a great measure interrupt. In joining in the contest, therefore, with 
their brethren of the Morea, they had very little to gain, and every 
thing to lose. They had good reason to believe that the rising was 
premature, and saw very little hopeof aniccesafiil issue. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that they should have hesitated, before enter- 
ing upon BO important a step. Patriotism is a virtus, which, except in 
a few exalted minds, never persuades men to encounter the perils of a 
revolution, without the hope of bettering, in some way, their private 
condition. With the merchants of Hydra, as would be the esse with 
the mass of mankind, it resolved itself into a calculation of profit and 
Ion ; and it was not until the sailors had fbrced them U> the measure, 
that they at length declared in favour of the insurgent party. These 
more prompt and disinterested patriots, already liirown oat of employ, 
and allured by the hope of plunder which the prospect of the war ofibred 
thero, rose turoultuously in a body, and could not be pacified until the 
merchants had consented to fit out their vessel; and advance them a 
considerable amount of money. 
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fireships, tbey raised to sach a degree the terror of thrir Bame, 
that the mere sight of the Grecian flag, waving over a paltry 
gdette, wonld pat to flight the proudest ship in the Ottoman 
navy. The Turks regarded the Grecian marine, as one re- 
gards a nest of hornets, which he has the power of crushing 
at a single blow, but which he is afraid of approaching on ac-? 
count of the secret sting with which they are armed. This se^ 
cret sting which rendered the Greeks so formidable, was the 
dreaded brulot, that tremendous weapon which they knew how 
to employ with such consummate skill, and which the gigan- 
tic but unwieldy power of the Turks was seldom able to avert. 
Bidding good riddance to Hydra — ^to its mow Wlute houses 
with not a tavern or hostelrie among them all — its pretty litde 
women, and its disorderly and unmannerly men — ^its savoury 
caviari— -its enormous radishes — its resin flavoured wine, and 
its spirit-stirring raA»— together with all and sundry its other 
luxuries and delights, we chartered a caique, and directed our 
coarse towards the low, gray hills of Spetua. After brmling 
all day long beneath a December sun, and toiling with sail 
and oar against one of the most baffling winds that ever tried 
a sailor's patience, we succeeded at last in reaching our desti- 
nation. We were just entering the harbour, (alas ! the per^ 
vertity of winds and waves !) when the propitious breeie which 
we had longed for in vain, came most obligingly to our as- 
sistance. But it came, like many another officious friend, at 
the very moment when its senaces were no longer needed. 
For want of better accommodations, we were fain to throw our- 
selves upon the hospitality of the monastery of St. Nicolas. 
We were readily admitted within its sacred walls, and were 
ushered into a dirty, unfurnished, and comfortless cell, by a 
blind old caloyer, who exerdsed the functions of foregHero* 
We were disposed to regard his want of vision as some excuse 
for the ill-conditioned state of the apartment to which he con- 
ducted us ; but if he could not see the dirt, he certainly might 
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have felt h, even ttithoot suppoiing the defect of hi* visual 
organs to have qoickened in tbe lieast degree his other setBU. 
On entering dte cell we ftmod a }^ and tagged raeinber tf 
the fratenity coiled up in one comer on a Uftle straw mat, and 
trtnqaiUy doting b; the tight of a glimtnering lan^ Baspend' 
ed over hit head. Old Demetrahes,* the fomHero, roosed 
hioi flrom Us almnfoers by a tonch of the foot, ratlier nitcere- 
monidnsly administered, and which tbe sleeping man thonglit 
proper to cDnstme as a kick, and accordingly took in high 
dodgeon. He started up on his haunches with verynmcfa Ae 
growl and attitade of a bear, and demanded an explanatioa 
for BO mdely intermpting Ills repose. Demetruket, who was 
evidently in the habit of bdng obeyed, answered very laeoid- 
cally, that some itrangen had arrived, ftttd Ordered his turbo- 
ICM snbje<A forthwith to vacate die premiaes for tbor tue. 
The gentleman remonstratrd against the craelrr and ii^nstice 
of such an order, and resolntely refused to comply. The old 
foretUero, finding the gentle means of persbanon to fail of 
tbrir oaaal effect, now undertook to enforce obedience to 
his commands by dint of sinew and muscle ; and a scnffle 
ensued not very creditable to the ChiistiBn patience and for- 
bearance of tbe holy brethren. We were scandalised at the 
unbecoming scene, and by our timely intercesnon extorted 
from the enraged Demetrakes a reluctant consent, to let the 
frafctions and intractable monk retain unmolested the comer of 
the apartment which be held in his possession. 



* The teimiiiatiou uw, which the Greeks mra m fond of pving to 
their uamee, ia a diminutive, expresaive of tenderness or ^Section, but 
frequently applied without any fitnesa or propriety. It \a very conunon, 
for inntuice, to bear a stout and s&vage Kapit«noB addressed in this man- 
ner, for whom the most harsh angmeotatlve wonld be fkr too soft anil 
gentle. 
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We naked for supper, and the good old inai^ fitirnisfaed us 
widi wioey olireft, sah fiib, iand barley bread, of which we par- 
took in the pritnitive simpUciqr of nalm^ nnincambered with 
kmres, or forks, or spoons, or any t6f the ^snal paraphernalia 
of the ttMe. White we w«re engaged in oar repast, onr 
pioos room-mate edtenained us widt M exhibition of his devo- 
tional fervour in the performanpe of his evening orisons* For 
a All! honr dkl he toil and labour at the work of prayer, call- 
ing in tnm upon half the saints in the calendar, bowing and 
crosring himself the whcrie while with indefatigable ardoor, 
and stooping down at intervids to kiss ibe dust and rub his 
forehead in the dirt with the moM prttsewordiy meekness voA 
hnmiliiy. All these performances he went through entirely 
heedless of our presence, or, rather, in consequence of our 
presence, and t^t the sake of pure ostentation. Our oifh) 
simple meal and the calojrer's laborious devotions bdhg con- 
cluded, we wrapped ourselves in our capotes, and stretched 
ourselves on the ifloor— ^ beds and bedding ai^ comforts as 
yet unknown in Greece, even 'in far more luxarions habita- 
tions dian the monastery of St. Nicolas. We soon fomid that 
we had other and more ofiensive companions to pass tiie night 
with us, besides the filthy monk, who was now harmleiMly 
snoring in the opposite comer. These were certain nimble- 
footed vermin, who came upon us like a thousand men, as if 
to expel US vi el armii from the places My fellow-travellers, 
kmg accustomed to such society, seemed wholly wnconscious 
of the attack ; but to the uninitiated, like myself, resistance 
was unavailing. I was ikiriy driven out of doors, and com- 
pelled to pass the night in the romantic, though scmiewhat 
tedious and uncomfortable occupation, of gaxing at Ae stars, 
and admiring the moonlight proqiect over ** the deep, dark 
Mne £gean,*' from the beautiful terrace of die convent. 



* The literal translation of the title of the Greek monks, which is 
compounded of the words wtLKk and y^. 
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Under tbe portico of the church which Mands m the cout' 
yard of the monastery, is Biupended a painting^-a rarer curit^ 
sity of the pictorial art than can be found in the galleriea of 
Rmne or Florence ! In acnracy of dengn and beauty of exectt- 
tioD, it must yield indeed to some of the Italian cbef d' oeuvrei ; 
for these minor excellencies seem to have been either beneath 
the notice or beyond the skill of the artisL But in boldness 
and originality of conception, those nobler and loAier qualities, 
there are few productions of the pencil that can enter into con^ 
petition with this truly wonderful painting. Tbe subjea it 
the last judgment ; and in depicting the torors of the awfiil 
scene, tlie unknown author has displayed a wild luxnriaoce 
and a reckleu sublimity of imagination, which are not so^ 
passed even by Michael Angelo himself, in his representatioa 
of the same (Ufficult subject on the wall of the Sistioe chiqiel. 
But a more particular description will better exhibit tbe real 
merit of this carious production. 

In tbe upper part of the painting is a visible representadon 
of the Holy Trinity, with an Abgel on each side rolling up a 
scroll, on one of which is depicted tbe moon, and on the other 
the sun and stars. This is probably intended to represent the 
heavens passing away like a scroll. In the centre of a turcle 
composed of various allegtwical emblems, is tlie throne of Christ 
with the twelve apostles and two of tbe prophets ranged on eitbw 
side of it in little niches. Underneath the throne and occopy- 
ing tlie centre of the picture, is another circle, containing a 
view of Calvary, surmounted by the cross and the various in- 
struments of crucifixion described by the evangelists. Over 
the cross are hoveriug two angels with trumpets, proclaiming 
tbe glad tidings of redempdon, and beneath it, without the cti^ 
cle, are two curiously dressed figures stuck in gold leaf upon 
a dark blue ground, which, as appears from the names 
written over them, are mtended to represent our first parenu ; 
for the artist, aware of the danger of misconception, has very 
ju^ciously followed the example of the considerate Dutchman 
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and explained in writing the different parts of Us work. Be- 
low this last group are the scales of justice, with a deemon 
holding a sonl to be weighed, while two others are bringing 
handles on their backs containing crimes for the opposite scale, 
and the Archangels are attempting to thrust away with their 
spears the officiating devils. Next are seen groups of the 
damned led away in chains by an infernal escort to the mouth 
of a huge serpent which is intended for the entrance of the 
bottomless pit. In the mouth is Satan with Judas in his arms, 
and several caloyers in the act of descending. The main 
body of the right side of the psunting is occupied by a proces- 
sion of saints headed by St. Peter, about to enter Paradise, 
which is represented by a row of little gilt houses, like sentry- 
boxes. In this part of the picture are also seen the dead rising 
from their graves. On the opposite side is a little pool of 
water, with a female figure seated on a whale, and holding a 
ship in her hand. The whale, as well as a variety of other 
sea monsters are vomiting forth human bodies. This is the 
sea giving up itif dead. Various animals on land are also 
casting forth different members of the human body, which they 
are supposed to have eaten. Next comes Moses, with a body 
of Jews, directing their attention to the Messiah, and Anti- 
christ cutting off the head of Enoch, while Elias stands by in 
the attitude of remonstrating. The remainder of this side of 
the painting is occupied by the flames of the pit rising up to 
devour the multitude of the damned. Such are the principal 
objects which the grotesque imagination of the painter has 
assembled together in this singular effort of his art: they are 
scattered promiscuously over the canvas, without any regard to 
perspective, and without any connected scenery, the different 
groups bring detached from each other, and painted for the 
most part upon one uniform ground of gold or dark blue. 

In the church is a basso-relievo representation of the patron 
saint, which is regarded with great veneration. The figure is 
of beaten gold, and is wrought upon a ground of silver. It is 
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Jjruned and hung up in die form of a picture, and as Buch is 
considered by the Greeks, who though devoutly eichewing the 
worship of idols or images, pay as mach reverence to their 
pictures or paintings, as Sl Peter of the Vatican, or any other 
&vourite statue, recnves from the pious Catholic This mode 
of working golden figures upon a ulver gronnd is very com- 
mon in the east, and will serVe to throw some l^fal upon the 
much debated allusion of Solomon to " tuples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver." 

Spetsia is, like Hydra, almost exclusively inhabited by sea- 
Jaring men, the most insolent and ungovernable of all the 
Greek Islanders. .Their dark and savage countenances, and 
the air o( reckless ferocity with which they swagger along, 
render them the roost forbidding and repuluve of all the Greeks 
that I have met with. Cooped up in their barren island, de- 
prived not only of their wonted means of subsistance, but of 
their favourite occupation upon the seas, which habit has rei>- 
dered almost indispensable to their existence, and suddenly re- 
duced to a life of idleness and poverty, they become restless and 
impatient, as might be expected, from so violent a change in 
their habits ; their vicious popensities are suffered to grow 
rank and unrestnuned, and produce the natural fruits of crime 
and disorder. Their commerce is gone, — their navy is now 
scarcely more than a name, — and the gallant vessels wlucb 
once wafted them riches with every gale that blew, are crowded 
together dismantled and deserted in the now silent and unfre- 
quented harbour. Such of the inhabitants as have the means 
of indulgence spend their time in drinluDg and smoking, and 
gambling about the cofiee-houses, and many of those who have 
not, will not scruple to obtain them by any mode which fortune 
may throw in their way. The consequence of this state of 
things is a degree of anarchy and insubordination, which makes 
it unsafe for a stranger to venture unprotected into the more 
retired parts of the town. I was walking one morning with 
my Mtuoote companion, but a short distance from the baaar. 
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when we were met by a friend of his who assured us that we 
were in great danger of being robbed and recieving personal 
injury, if we proceeded any farther into the town. The same 
caution was afterwards repeated to us by an old priest Such 
a state of society is to be lamented, but it would b^ unjust and 
unreasonable to censure men too severely for vices which have 
been entailed upon them, in a gfeat measure, by their misfor- 
tunes; and we should be more especially careful in passing 
judgment upon these ignorant and unenlightened islanders, 
when the records of civilization afford such good reason to be* 
lieve, that even our own countrymen, if placed in the same try- 
ing circumstances, with the same temptations to crime, and 
the same facilities for its commission, would be guilty of far 
greater excesses than have ever disgraced the populace of 
Hydra or Spetua. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OxN our return to Poros, we found the frigate Hellas, tlie 
steamboat Enterprise, and the ci-devant Turkish corvette,* 
which had just arrived from a cruise off Navarino, where the 
admiral in chief had been amusing himself for some days, in 
sailing about and reconnoitering with his spy-glass the rem- 
nant of the Turkish fleet. The principal achievement of this 
expedition was the capture of a piratical boat, which had 
plundered a Dutch merchantman. The boat was retained 
and towed in triumph to Poros ; but her crew were delivered 
over to the enraged Dutchman, to be carried to Corfu, and 
there dealt with in due form of law. This was the terftiina- 



* Captured by the Hellas some months befin^. 
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tian of Xjord Cocfarane'a operatioiu in Greece : the fleet mf 
now laid vp a inglorioiu inaction, and the patriotic adainl 
had full of^mrtnm^ to eiyoy his favourite amusement of 
hnntiDg woodcock on the plain of Damala. 

In conqwi^ with the other American! at Poros, I dined on 
board of the majeitic frigate, the pride ai well as the disgrace 
«f our country, and had the honour of an iotroductiaa to 
Ijord Cochrane* His lord^iip— I ^ak now with mote pai> 
ticular reference to his outward man— 4S a* indiflerent a spe- 
cimen of nobUi^ aa conM well be produced. A weather- 
beaten and iU-featnred coimtenance, torrovnded by reddish 
bair and whiskers, a tall and awkward fignie beginning to be 
bent by age, and a slovenly style of dress, set off however 1^ 
4he manners of a gentleman, form the personal characteristics 
of this mercenary hero. He entered fieely into conversatian 
V about the afisirs of Greece, and expressed himself with a cold 
and heartless indifference to her welfare, which showed that it 
was neither sympathy for her sufieriDgS) nor the love of her 
cause, but the tempting glitter of her gold, that had brought 
him to ber aid, and that he would be willing at any moment 
to abandon her for any other nation, that would ofler 4 higher 
bid for his services. 

Shortly after our return to bead-quarters, die town was 
thrown into an alarmiog commotion, almost amounting to a 
dnl war, by a " trifle light as air," which would not be worth 
recording, but to illustrate the singularly inflammable state of 
the social elements in Greece. I was occupied in one of our 
magarines, when a soldier named Micheli, whom we bad dis- 
charged from our service a short time before, came up to me 
decked out in the most extravagant style of paUkari foppety, 
and made the modest demand of a barrel of flour. I at first 
treatied his request jocosely, and a^ted him if it was upon the 
ground of poverty that he presented himself as a beggar. He 
answered very insolently that these supplies were sent ont 
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*' finr the nation,*'* and that he, as one of the nation, was en- 
titled to his share frith the rest. Finding it impossible to get 
rid of his inqMrtunity by a dvil refiisal, I was at length 
obliged to eject him from the premises by a gentle application 
of the hand to the back of his neck. His first impulse was to 
grasp his aiaghan ; bat recollecting probably that I always 
carried a pair of jHstob in my pocket, he thooj^t proper to 
restrain hn wrath for the present, and after a few common- 
place imprecations, strode away mutteririg th]:eatB of vengeance. 
It hqipened, unfortunately, that while hb ire was yet in full 
and overflowing ebullition, he met an old chamdlf in our em- 
ploy, accompanied by Francesco, one of our soldier-servants, 
bringing bread firom the oven for the use of the hosjutal. 
iGcbeli seised this first opportunity for wreaking hb ven- 
geance, and snatching a loaf of bread firom the tray, endea- 
voured to make off with hb booty. But Francesco, true to 
hb clttrge, laid fearlessly hold of the invader, and strove to 
rescue the captive loaf. He was overpowered and beaten by 
a firiend of his antagonist, and chased through the street by 
Ificheli lumself with a drawn aiaghan in his hand. A re- 
spectable shop-keeper of the town, indignant at the outrage, 
now interfered in behalf of Francesco, and dealt retributioa 
npon the man that had beaten him. The affair soon became 
noised abroad, and a general uproar ensued. A large mob 
assembled about the scene of the affray, and two hostile par- 
ties were formed, one declaring for the Americans, the other 
for Micheli. In the midst of the confusion, the shop-keeper 
who had taken Francesco's part received a stab in the back 
firom the knife of a fellow townsman, and almost immediately 
expired. It was now late in the evening, and Sficheli and 



* « Ai« Ta >4f aj." This wse a plea very Commonly made to ut by im- 
proper applicanta for charity, 
f Portrr. 
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the murderer contrived to make their eicape onder cover' of 
the darknees, and fled with precipitation from the island.- It 
was a foTttmate circumstance that the ni^t closed in, in time 
to put an end to the quarrel before it had proceeded any fai^ 
ther; had it heen otherwise, the most fatal consequences nu(|^ 
have been the result But it was too dark to fight,— and 
afler a tumultuous war of words, during which an attack 
^poA^tour hospital was loudly threatened, the contending par- 
ties at length gradnaUy dispersed, and betook themselves to 
the coffee-houses, to drown their animosity in the fomei of 
tobacco and rati. 

We had chartered at Spetiia a beautiful armed brig, for the 
purpose of carrying provisions to the district of Maina, in the 
soothem part of the Morea, which, we had lieen informed, was 
swarming with helpless fugitives from all the neighbouring; 
country, who had been driven from their homes by Ibrahim 
and his merdless Egyptians.* On the 14th of Decebiber I 



* Before engiging the Spetiiote vessel, old MauromichBles, the for- 
mer 3ey ofHaina, hearing of our intention to send relief to that put of 
the countiy, hsd oShred us the ifntuitous use of a. vessel which fae had 
with him at JBgintL. We hu) nearlj concluded to accept an offer made 
with such apparent generoiitj ; but upon coming to the point we Ibund 
that we should be saddled with a debt of nearly 9200 which the vessel 
had incurred, and which muat be paid off before she could be allowed 
to leave JEgiia. We moreover received information, almost amount- 
ing to certain -proof, that this vessel of Petro Bey's was the identical 
pirate which had robbed the American brig Cherub the preceding sum. 
mer. In consequence of these circumstances, we declined the treache. 
loua otki, and made our bargain with the SpeUiote. But the old Bey 
was BO exceeding; onxiaua that his vessel should be the honoured in- 
strument of carrying the American charities to his native district, that 
he despatched his brother Constantine Bey to Poroe, to renew the pro^ 
posal. Ht. Miller, with whom he held the first conference on the sub. 
ject, told him plainly all that he had heard, and said be should have 
nothing to do with robbers. Upon being faced with this unexpected 
accusation, the sweat started upon Constantine's face, and after an 
awkward attempt to exculpate himself, he withdrew. If he had been 
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>ro8 in charge of this vessel, accbmpanied by 
Buly othiBpalikariSj and on the morning of the 



actuated by motives of pure gene^xwity, this rebuff would have prevent- 
ed him from urging the matter any farther; but notwithstanding the 
treatment he had received, he still persisted. Having failed with Mr. 
Miller, he next made the attempt upon me. He came the next morning 
to the magazine, where I was getting out the flour which he so eagerly 
coveted, and informed me that if we were desirous of sending another 
cargo to MaTna, his vessel was upon the point of nailing, and would be at 
our service. I thanked him for his kindness, and said the present ship- 
ment was all we should send to that quarter. He seemed disappointed 
and made no reply, but stood for some moments in a brown study. To 
break the silence, I asked him when his vessel would sail. He said, she 
would probably sail in company with us. Looking him steadily in the 
&ce, to see whether he would take my meaning, I observed that Coch- 
rane*s brig would also sail about the same time. He was terribly con- 
fbaed and after scratching the ground for the space of a minute with his 
walking stick, bade me good morning, and walked off in a huff. StiU, 
however, he was not to be deterred from his object. The foUowing day 
he called at our mansion house. I happened to be alone. He was very 
civil and courteous, and said he should send letters by us to his brothers 
in Maina, requesting their good offices in our behalf, together with his 
■ecretary, who would be useful to us from his knowledge of the country. 
I replied that we should go amply Himished in every respect, and were 
well acquainted with the situation of the country, and would therefore 
not give him the trouble, either to write to his brothers on our account, 
or to send any of his people along with us. Finding him not to be 
■atisied with indirect hints, I told him frankly, that we had certain rea- 
sons for declining his offers altogether; that we had been robbed and 
cheated so often that we had become suspicious ; aAd that we were de« 
termined that the remainder of the charities intrusted to our care should 
go to the starving and destitute for whom they were intended, instead 
of falling into the hands of the rich and powerful. I then commented 
upon the mean, dishonourable, and unfeeling conduct of some of the 
principal men in Greece, who instead of lending their aid to those who 
had come from distant countries on charitable errands, had done aU in 
their power to circumvent them, as well by secret and underhanded 
neasurea, as by open force. The persevering Bey listened very re- 
spectfully to my harangue, but still persisted in his kind intention of 
sending his letters and secretary. Hearing Mr. Miller's voice without. 
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tfnrd day «nimd Bt Kitriut,* a sBwll tomi neir die beftd of Aft 
bay of KalMMta or Coran. Bat our proceedingi in liioaa 
will be better nnderstood, fay some previous accoant of this ' 
singular and interesting region. 

Tbe district now known by the name of Haina ii dw 
. monntainoui ph)nioatory, formed by tbe range of Taygetnt, 
iHucfa constitated a large portimi of tbe territory of the ao- 
dent Lacedemooiuu. It is pet^led by a prinntiTe nee, 
(Ustinct in their manners and mode of living fhtm tlie other 
inhalutaDts of Greece, and who boast that the pure blood of 
tiie andmt Spartans still flows in their veins. A difference of 
oiuttion exists as to tbe parity of their origin, bnt it is pret^ 
generally admitted that they have been preserved freeer from 
foreign miiture than most of their Romaic bretliren. At all 
events, their cl»m derives considerable plansibility from the 
striking resemblance of many of their customs to tiiose wbidi 



I now went uid called him to my uaiBtance. He flaw into a stonniBg 
puaion — walked directly up to Coaattntine told him once foraU,tlut 
we Bhonld have DOthing to do with eitlwr latten or men of bw— and 
challenged him to fight, belbrs be had time to apeak a word. The 
valiant Bey was aatoimded at the decided lone in which IGUer ad* 
dieaaed him«4— " gciimed a ghaatly anule" and aaid " iiorr'— wiped hia 
ikce, and protested that oui nupicioiu were without foundation — and 
left OB with a cool and fbrmal " A«dX«c «at," and a most vindictive rail 
of the eye. Whether or no it was tbe intention of tbe Hanromiofaalea 
to get poeaeeeion of our flour, and retain it for their own beneflt, I shell 
not ptetend to deciUe. At all events, if them ms any intention of fool 
play, I am dispoeed to lay tbe blune apon Conatantinei and to ezonemta 
the old Bey, who ia acknowledged by aU who have had qtpoitunitiea of 
knowing him, to be a well "Miing and excellent old saaa. He baa 
given tbe most unquestionable proofa of nnaflbcted petiiotiBm, and can 
hardly be supposed capable of deacending ttom his exalted lank, to medi> 
tate BO peltry an act of dishonesty. If it is true that bis vessel has been 
engaged in pimciea, it ia but justice to bia chaiacter to anppose, that 
they were committed by some otheriaembers of his fsmily, without Ue 
knowledge or participation. 
■ Tiavellers have geneially written this nsne KHrtia. 
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we find docribed in the ancient writers, and from the angular 
fact that the histories of some of the Spartan heroes are found 
interworen with the popular traditions and superstitions of the 
country* Besides, the mere circumstance of the general pre* 
valence of such a notion, among a people so rude and igno- 
rant as the Mainotes, and so entirely removed from foreign 
in t er c ou rae, fiimisbes of itself no small evidence of its correct- 
ness. The country is extremdy barren ; so much so, that 
the utmost cultivation of which it is susceptible is inadequate 
to the support of its scan^ population. In consequence of 
this pover^ of their country, which renders subsistence so 
diiScult and precarious, the inhabitants have kmg been noto- 
rious for their predatory habils, both by sea and land. Being 
oonveniently situated for piratical operations, on the grand 
highway of the Mediterranean commerce, they have ever been 
the terror of the pasting merchantman ; and taking advan- 
tage of the focilities afforded them by the rugged defiles of 
their mountains, they have rendered themselves equally formi- 
dable to the traveller on land. But with all their lawless 
propensities, they possess many noble and generous qualities ; 
and are not to be confounded with the desperate adventurers 
Aat follow a similar profession in civilised communities. 
They are no vulgar robbers or fireebooters ; th^ are, it is 
true, bold and fearless in their calling, but they exercise it 
with a moderation and generosity that are nowhere else to be 
found in men who live by violence. In the piracies which 
they have committed, we hear little of cutting of throats, and 
blowing out brains, and hoisdng to the yard-arm, as U the 
practice with the marauders of other seas. And on land, 
they are by no means guilty of indiscriminate plunder. The 
stranger that has in any manner been introduced to their 
hospitality, is as safe, both in Us person and his property, 
as if guarded by a host; if be has once broken their bread, 
hu protection becomes not only a point of honour, but a sacred 
duty. Like the Klepkis of Ronmelia, they cherish irrecon- 
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dleable hatred towards the Turks, and it is npon these tber 
aatnra] eaemies that they most delight to exercise their voca* 
tioD. War, the oame by which they hononr their predatory 
' excursions, is the occupation to which they are (rained from 
cliildhood. The rifle is their constant companion from the 
moment they are able to wield it, and in the use of it they 
become dngularly expert. Every village has its target and 
shooting ground, where the children receive their education ; 
and even the women take part in these martial exercises, as in 
times of danger they also take part in battle with their hat- 
bands and brothers. ■ 

The Hainotes are governed by nadve chieAains, who live 
in square casUes, and with the tide of Kovh-^voc, exercise 
a kind of feudal jorisdiction over their respective dans. 
These Kapttanoi are perpetaally quarrelling and waging 
war mdi each other, when they have nothing belter to do ; 
but in times of public danger, they readily forget their private 
animosities, and make common cause for the common safe^. 
The country has never been completely subjugated by the 
Turks ; its natural strength and the spirit of the inhabilaiit) 
having enabled them to maiotab a tort of midway indepen- 
dence, in spite of the various attempte which have from time 
to dme been made to reduce them.* tThe distJaguishing 
feature of their character- ii a wild and romantic love of 
liberty, which disdains aUke eveiy species of restraint; a 



* Th^ paid an annual tribute to the Porte, but Dot a Turk ever m. 
aided among them, or ever entered their territor; but at the peril of 
his money and hie life. 

t " La (Hatna) eont enaeveliei des actiona heroiquee, dignes d'ttie 
UansmieeB i la pOHtcrite par la plume dea Thacfdidea et des Xeno- 
phoaa ; U existe encore, et je I'aj vu, un de ces chefa Mainotes, qui 
ajrant pria les anne* i I'aniTee dea RuaaeB, enferme daiui une tour 
avec 40 hotnmea, aontint un eikge contre 6000 Turce ; it a'j defendit 
l^aaieura jonia, et les assiegsos, etant enfin parvenus i embraaer eon 
■site, viient eortir sanglans et couverta de UeBvurea deux bommei, im 
vieillaxd et aon fill !" — Vof.fUl.deU Orice. 



savage and untamed spirit of independence, which has braved 
and defied the power of their Turkish masters, and which, so 
long as they remain in their present state of untutored barba- 
rism, will brave with equal stubbornness all the efibrts that 
may be made to bring them within the pale of an established 
government. Proud of their Spartan blood, they look down 
with contempt upon all other Greeks, regarding them as a 
mongrel race of vile barbarians, possessing no common ties of 
kindred or country with the brave and legitimate descendants 
of Lycurgus and Leonidas ; and though they have taken an 
active and honourable part in the events of the revolution, it 
has been more from hatred of the Turks, than from any fellow- 
feeling with their companions in the struggle, or from any 
desire or intention on their part of attaching themselves per- 
manendy to the federal government of Greece. They are 
not such fools, they say, as to rid themselves of one yoke, 
tamely to thrust their necks into another ; to spend their blood 
and treasure in shaking ofi* the tyranny of the Turks, and 
then submit, like slaves, to be ruled by Moreotes and Rou- 
meliotes. To this general feeling among the Mainotes, the 
Hauromichales seem to be almost the only exception ; and it 
is in consequence probably of their more enlarged and liberal 
views, that they have acquired the enmity and ill will of many 
of the other KapUanoi. 

In the year 1776, when Mai'na was separated from the 
Pashalik of the Morea, the whole country was placed under 
the nominal jurisdiction of a Bey, elected by the Kapitanoi 
from their own number, but subject to the approval of the 
Capitan Pasha. The Bey difiered but little however from 
the other chieftains, except as being their organ of commu- 
nication with the Turks, and the responsible agent for the 
collection and payment of the tribute. The office continued 
until the breaking out of the revolution, at which period it 
was filled by the renowned Mauromichales, more commonly 
known by the tide of Petro Bey. 

10 






CHAPTER VII. 



KlTRlAls, the place where we first laoded in Maina, u a 
small hamlet composed of some fifteen or twenty miserable 
habitalioas, which are huddled together as if in a fright, 
around the foot of an old castle, standing close to the sea, 
upon the brow of a low saudy cliff. The mountains rise be- 
hind it in sleep and lofty acclivities, which are cut into ter- 
races and cultivated with immense labour, and over all are^pen 
peering the highest peaks of Taygetus, ascending majestically 
towards the heavens in dazzling masses of untrodden snow. 
A lai^r town called Mantine, to which Kitriais may be con- 
sidered as merely a port, is just visible over the top of one of 
the lofty ridges in the back ground, its grove of olives and 
slender spire giving a beautiful and picturesque outline to the 
mountain. 

The castle of Kitriais has been at different times the resi- 
dence of the Beys of Mai'na, and is at present occupied by 
Kapitan Antonakes, the youngest brother of Petro Bey. It 
was taken by storm by the Mauromichales about fifteen years 
ago, being at that time in the possession of the Bey Constan- 
tine Zerbakos, who had bought the office at Constantinople, 
and with the assistance of a troop of hired Albanians, had 
tamed out his father-in-law, the regularly elected Bey. Tbe 
principal tower, which still remains in a shattered and ruined 
state, is a memorial of the civil war that ensued, and which 
resulted in the deposition of ConsUntine, and the elevation of 
Mauromichales in lus stead. 
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tt was oar intention to avoid all comraunication with the 
great men of the country, after the lessons which recent expe- 
rience had tanght us. Impelled, however, by feelings of cu- 
riosiQr, we walked through the town, and directed our steps 
towards the castle. We had approached within a short dis- 
tance of it, and stood admiring its strange and antiquated ap- 
pearance, when a fine looking and graceful young man, the 
son of the King of Sparta,* came to meet us, with a dozen 
wild loolung fellows at his back, all splendidly armed and 
equipped, — bade us welcome to Kitriais, with a polite and 
friendly salutation,-— and invited us into the castle. To de- 
cline the profiered hospitality of a Mainote 'chieftain, would 
have been an unpardonable insult ; and we were fain, there- 
fore, to comply with the unexpected invitation. Following our 
distinguished guide, we entered an arched gateway, traversed 
a dir^ and ruinous court, and passing from thence into a small 
dHapidated apartment, were suddenly ushered into the presence 
of Kapitan Antonakes. Nothing could present a greater con- 
trast, than the appearance of the mansion and its owner. The 
former was dirty, unfurnished, and falling to decay ; the latter 
was richly arrayed in the Albanian fashion, with jacket of 
olive-coloured satin, Phcuutandla of fine linen, leggings of 
green and gold, and an elegant shawl around his waist He 
was squatting upon a rug, with his legs folded under him, after 
the universal custom of the East, twirling his rosary, drinking 
in huge volumes of tobacco smoke from the month of his long 
amber-headed pipe, and chatting familiarly with the host of 
attendants that surrounded him. As soon as he saw us enter 
the apartment, he hastily swallowed his lafst whifl'of tobacco, 
and ordering his attendants to make way for us, received us 
with a blunt, though good-natured welcome, and graciously 
seated us by his ride. He immediately drew tmm his sash a 



♦ The title of one of Petro's brothers. 
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letter, which, be uid, be bad just recmed from his brotber 
Constantiiie, inibrmiog him of our departure for Muna, and 
requesting his advice and assistance in tbe buuness which we 
bad in band. I watched his countenance, to see whether be 
bad not kept back tbe most important part of the conteou of 
tbe letter ; bat there' was sontetbing so frank and undisguised 
in his manner, that I concluded Constantine must have thought 
proper, for his own credit and that of his family, to conceal 
the unpleasant drcumstances which had taken place at Poros. 
Be this as it may, Antonakeg treated us, during all our inter- 
course, with a show of the most perfect cordiality, and, so far 
as we were pers6Qally concerned, nuuifested every disposition 
to befriend and oblige us. We suspected him, it is true, of an 
itching desire to come in, in an honest way, for a share of our 
benefactions, and he would no doubt have considered a present 
of a few barrels of flour as no more than a fitting compliment 
to the chief man of tbe place; but we nust give him the cre- 
dit, as well as the other Kapitatwi, robbers as they were by 
profession, of withholding their bands from an alluring prey, 
out of a pure respect for the duties of bospitali^, and of merdy 
attempting to obtun by intrigue and management what they 
.might readily have efiected by force. 

Kapitan Antonakes was a Mainote, and accustomed to 
employ tbe weapons of compulsioo — be was also a Greek, and 
knew bow to employ the arts of intrigue. But Jarvis too was 
a thorough bred Greek ; and after thanking our host for his 
friendly ofiers of assistance, and assuring him of oar full confi- 
dence in the purity of bis intentions, told him, that to save bis 
family from any nnjusl suspicions, and to avoid giving cause of 
scandal to his enemies, be bad better not interfere any farther, 
than giving us such advice and information as we needed. 
Antonakes assented to tbe proprie^ of this course, and onr 
conference, which bad lasted an liour, was thus brought to an 
amicable termination. 
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The nomber of guffering poor, whom we found in Kitriais, 
was not so great as we had expected ; many of them having 
taken confidence since the battle of Navarino, and ventured 
once more to return to their homes. Armiro, another Mainote 
town a little farther up the bay, was mentioned to us as a more 
central and convenient place for the distribution of our cargo, 
and thither Antonakes proposed that we should go, ofiering 
to accompany us himself, for the purpose of facilitating our 
inquiries. We acceded to the proposal, determined however 
to be upon our guard agmnst any treachery that might be 
meditated against us ; and Antonakes having summoned his 
trusty pipe-bearer, the inseparable companion .of his waking 
hours, we stepped into a barge, manned with six lusty oars- 
men, and left Kitriais, followed by the gaze of its whole popu- 
lation, who had assembled to compare the surmises to which 
the unexpected advent of the stiranger had given rise, and to 
enjoy the novel sight of a coat and pantaloons, so rarely seen 
ppon their coast. 

A short distance from Kitriais we passed a solitary church 
standing in the midst of an olive grove, upon a low projecting 
cliff of red earth, where some inconsiderable vestiges of an- 
tiquity are visible. The place is called Palaio Chorio,^ and 
is evidently the site of an ancient town, supposed to be Abia 
or Pherse. A little farther we came to Myloi, a small hamlet 
so called from a number of mills, which are turned by a salt 
spring gushing forth from a cavern within a few feet of the 
sea, and forming a furious torrent at its very source. It is the 
vulgar belief, that the water flows through a subterraneous 
passage all the way from the gulf of Kolokythia, which lies 
on the eastern side of Maina ; and the quantity, it is said, is 



* PaUtio Ckorio (IlaXaio X^P'^) signifies the old town, and is a 
name commonly given in Greece to rained and deserted sites; as 
Palmo Ktutro (the old. castle) is the common appellation of the an- 
cient Greek or Venetian fortresses. 
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■eligibly increaKd, whenever the wind blows with violence 
from that direction. Myloi condsts of nolhing more than 
three or four small houses, and a handsome white castle be- 
longing to the chirf of the district, who resides at Arrair{». 
We anived at the latter place in abonl an hoar after leaving 
Kitriais. 

Armir6 is a small settlement principally composed of shc^ 
keepers and venders of provisions, and is merely the seaport 
of Selitia, a considerable town which is seen at an almost in- 
accessible height Dpon the steep and naked slope of Mount 
Genitxa. A few miles farther north b the late flonrisfaing 
<ity of Kalamata, beautifully situated at the bead of the gol^ 
imbedded in groves of olive and fruit trees, bat now reduced 
to a heap of ruins by the Egyptian Aluic. lis devastated 
plain looks smiling from a^, and the ruined and tenantlesa 
town shows nothing of the desolation that reigns witbitVi At 
the period of the battle of Navarino it was still occupied l^ 
a Turkish force, but they have unce retreated towards Cotimi 
and Modon. 

On landing at Anrn)ir6, Antonakes imme<UateIy sent a mes- 
senger to KapUtm Panagiotakes, the nephew and vicegerent 
of the ruling chieftain, informing him of our arrival, and re- 
quesdng him to meet us at the principal cofiee-honse. Thi- 
ther we in the mean time repaired, and resigned ourselves to 
the " dolce mm far niente" of puffing tobacco and sipping 
coffee, along with a company of lounging sailors and Paii- 
karit whom we found in possession of the premises. Kt^itan 
Panagiotakes soon made his appearance, attended by an 
anned retinue, and politely invited us to his dwelling. He 
was a princely looking man, with a noble countenance and 
majestic figure, and was dressed in a s^le of magnificence 
which surpassed any thing that I had yet seen in Greece. He 
wore an Albanian suit of crimson cloth covered with gold 
embroidery, a pan: of massive gold pistols in his belt, a short 
crimson mantle lined with bine thrown over his shoulders, and 
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a rich and graceAil turban around his head of variegated 
siUu* We accompanied him to his house, a rude and ill- 
constructed mansion, and were conducted to a large and 
coarsely finished chamber, furnished with cushions in the 
Torkish style. In a few moments his wife, the Kapiiane9$a^ 
entered the apartment with a stately air ; and, after a formal 
and dignified obeisance, gracefully dropped herself upon an 
ottoman. Her appearance was altogether so unexpected, and 
so imposing, that it seemed for a moment as if some oriental 
vision had opened before me. She was young and blooming, 
and of surpassing beauty, and was arrayed with all the lux- 
urious splendour of an eastern princess. She wore an under 
dress of thin figured muslin, with an embroidered sash folded 
loosely around her waist, and over all a long open robe of 
dark blue velvet richly wrought with gold, and lined with 
straw-coloured silk. Her head was covered with a red cloth 
cap and a small silk handkerchief wrapped around it, and her 
hair, which was interwoven- with a thick gold cord, hung in 
graceful braids over her shoulders. Her small and finely 
tamed foot was shod with a pointed slipper, and every finger 
of her delicate hands was sparkling with, a cosdy gem. 
After paying us the compliment of sitting with us for a few 
nunutes, the lady Kapiianeaa withdrew to her own apart- 
ment. 

From the information which we received at Armiro, we 
concluded to make that place the central point of distribution 



* It is worthy of remark, that the Greeks la general, since the revo- 
lution, have shown a singular fondness for the costume of their former 
masters. The turban, yellow paipimckeBt die., which were formerly 
prohibited to them, they now take pride in wearing, merely to show 
that the proliibition is no longer regarded. So also it was unlawful 
for them, while under the Turks, to carry arms ; they now go armed 
to the teeth, not so much for safety, as to make use of their new 
liberty. 
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Car die chief part of our cargo. A notice was accordinglT* 
proclaimed through the bazar, by the town crier, appointing 
a time for a geners) rendexvons of such of the inhabitants as 
were id a destitute condition, and messengers were despatched 
into the sarrounding country to spread the news of our arriva] 
among the wretched multitudes that had taken reftige in the 
mountains. Having completed these arrangements, we re- 
turned in the evening to Kitriaii. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The second day following, (December 18th,) was the festi- 
val of St. Nicolas, the patron saint of mariners. All the vessels 
ia the harbour fired salutes to the praise and glory of their 
blessed protector, and it was a time of general rejoicing and 
merry-making, among the inhabitants of Kitriais. There was 
a great parade of embroidered jackets, and a great consump- 
tion of wine and raia, and as great a waste of powder and 
ball, in the idle discharge of pistols and rifles, as would have 
sufficed to cut down a whole army of Turks. 

In the evening, Jarvis returned from an excursion into the 
mountains, upon which he had set out the day before, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the coadiuon of the people, and of di- 
recting the manner of their assembling at Armiro. The de- 
gree of sufiiering he found to be quite as great as had been 
represented to us. Thousands of miserable beings were col- 
lected about the villages, and were living in caves and clefts 
of the rocks, in a state of utter destitution, ready to perish for 
want of the simplest and commonest necessaries of life. They 
were principally fugitives from other parts of the country,^ 
exiles from their native homee, who bad fled from the desoU- 
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lion of their fields, and the conflagration of their dwellings, 
and were now endeavouring to drag out a wretched and hope- 
less existence, by means which humanity sickens to contem- 
plate. The chieftains of Armiro, he found, had been sending 
abroad a circular without our knowledge, directing each vil- 
lage to send two men with a statement of the number of in- 
habitants, and authority to receive for the whole population. 
In consequence of this underhanded and presumptuous inter- 
ference, which might have had some sinister object in view« 
we broke off all conununication with Kapiktn Panagiotakes 
and his family. 

December 19th. We collected together the objects of cha- 
rity who were living in Kitriais and its neighbourhood, amount- 
ing to about a thousand individuals, and divided among them 
a hundred and ten barrels of dour and biscuit. Every thing 
went on smoothly and quietly, without any attempt to impede 
or molest us, and we had the satisfaction of seeing a vast 
amount of aggravated suffering relieved by our timely aid. 

December 20th. Weighed anchor at daylight, and re- 
moved to Armiro. The people had already collected in con- 
siderable numbers, and were fast flocking in from every quar- 
ter. A few hundred yards to the north of the town, is a deep 
ravine, the bed of a torrent, where the Mawotes have built a 
round tower, and a long wall running from the sea far up the 
side of the mountain, as a defence against invasion.* This 
spot we selected as the most secure and convenient place for 
our operations, taking possession of the old tower, and estab- 
lishing there our head quarters. 



^ In the year 1826, the Egyptian amy, under Ibrahim, attacked 
these works, and endeavoured to force a passage ; but they were re- 
pulsed by the desperate bravery of the inhabitants, as the Turks had 
uniformly been before them. Beyond this line, we were informed, they 
have never entered Ifaina on this side. A little farther north, is the 
bed of another torrent, which forms the boundary line between Maina 
and the territory of Kalamata. 

11 



S'i ARMIRO. 

We occapied the day in diicharging the vetael, Rod thnm- 
iag ap, as usual, our breastwork of barrels. Towards eve- 
ning, as we were about concluding our labours, we were en* 
tertained with a pageant, so novel and so highly characteristic 
of the manners of the country, that it is deserving of a particu- 
lar description. It was a dashing cavalcade, which approached 
us from the direction of Kalamata, consisting of five or six 
men, and several females, mounted upon mules and horses, 
and preceded by about a dosen paUkaria on foot. One of die 
women, who appeared to be a lady of rank, and who rode the 
best horse in the party, was veiled in the Genoese fasbioot 
with a large irtiile handkerchief, and covered with a rich red 
mantle, which concealed her whole person, and hoog in ample 
folds over the udes of her borse. She was supported on each 
side by a male attendant, and followed by a female domestic 
All the rest of the party travelled in single file. A grotesqae 
and amusing fignre who appeared to be a licensed jester and 
buffoon, led the way, capering and dancing to the sound of « 
violin which he was scraping with great animation, and per- 
forming at intervals, all sorts of antic gestures and grimaces. 
As they drew near to Armiro, the Boldiers kept up a runniBg 
fen de joie, which was qnickly answered by the retainers of 
Pana^otakes, who met the distinguished visiters at the en- 
b^mce of the town, and welcomed tbem with loud and long 
r^eeted volties of mesketry. 

' Siortly afterwards we witnessed another cuiions scene, iUoB- 
trating, in an equally striking manner, the singular character of 
this interesting people. We were walking in the outskirts of 
the town, wlien our attention was attracted by a succession of 
piercing shrieks and lamentations, which soon became louder 
and more instinct, and were evidently fast approaching us. 
We aimed our eyes in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, and soon perceived two women rapidly advancing 
towards us from among the olive trees, and exhibiting all those 
frantic demonstrations of grief, so common In the f 
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tion of poetical description, but rarely to be met with in tlie 
dall anilbrmity of real life. They clasped their hands con* 
vulsively — beat their bare bosoms — tore their dishevelled locks, 
and frequently threw themselves headlong to the earth ; then 
suddenly starting upon their feet with a shriek of agony, and 
a look of unutterable wildness, they would again dash forward, 
as if pursued by some relentless fiend, from whose grasp they 
were endeavouring to escape. They passed within a few feet 
of us, totally unconscious or regardless of our presence, and 
rushed madly on until they were finally lost to our view, and 
the sound of their wailing entirely died away in the dis- 
tance. The cause of this phrenzy was the intelligence which 
they had just received, that the husband of one of them, to 
whom she had been married but forty days, had been killed 
in a skirmish between the troops of Antonakes and Mourgi- 
nos, the chief of Skardamoula, who were engaged at the time 
in some private feud. 

The four following days we employed in feeding the starving 
multitudes that were constantly pouring down upon us from 
the mountains. The number of persons to whom we adn^n- 
iftered relief, was about eighteen thousand — ^principally wo- 
men and children, and old men, from C^Nron, Modon, Nava- 
rino, and the other Messenian towns. Such scenes of heart- 
rending misery as we were here compelled to witness, it is almost 
impossible to conceive, surrounded as we are in our favoured 
land by the blessings of peace and plenty. But it would be 
a superfluous repetition, to attempt any further description at 
present, after the picture that has already been given of simi- 
lar scenes in the Isthmus of Corinth. It will be sufficient to 
say, that the sufiering at Armiro, was of the same affecting 
character as that which existed at Corinth, but fiir exceeding 
it in extent, as comprehending afar greater number of victims. 
We were the whole time within sight of the Turkish garrison 
of Coron, on tiie opposite side of the bay, who were no doubt 
informed of our operations by the numerous boats that were 
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daily supplying tbem with providons ; bat «ther throagh 
fear or apstby, they maoifested no disposition to molest as. 
Several Turkish vesseb of war were also at different limes 
seen hovering about the mouth of the bay, but without 
attempting any hostile measures against us. 

Though nndisturbed however by the Turks, we suffered no 
small annoyance from unruly Greeks, and particularly from 
a wild and eccentric Moreote Captain, named Staiikos, who 
has several times distingaished himself during the war by acta 
of great personal valour, but has lately been marked by a 
singularity of conduct, which is generally supposed to pro- 
ceed from a disordered mind. This Staikos was quartered 
with General Niketas, somewhere between Kalamata and 
Karitena, and the moment he heard of our arrival, flew with 
all speed to Anniro, with the hope of securing something for 
himself. He immediately came on board of our vessel and 
very disinterestedly proposed that one half of the cargo should 
be distributed among the soldiers of Niketas. He next pro- 
fessed a most violent sympathy for the poor people abont 
Kvitena, and urged very strenuously that three or four hun- 
dred barrels should be laid aside for them in some cave or 
other convenient place, promising to take charge of it him- 
self, and have it safely delivered to them. Indignant at the 
rejection of these pacific proposals, he now took a warlike 
attitude, and sternly ordered us off the ground, threateniqg 
compulsory measures, if we refused to obey. He had about 
twenty soldiers with him, which was nearly double the num- 
ber of our own force ; but Jarvig, nothing intimidated by the 
odds that were against him, bravely called out to bis men 
who had possession of the tower, and told them, if Staikos was 
determined to have war, to let him have it. Guns were 
cocked and presented on both sides, and a battie seemed un- 
avoidable; but Staikos* courage became somewhat cooled by 
this show of determined resistance, and after a few hot voUies 
sf words, be withdrew his forces. Soon afterwards he came 
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to me in a very friendly manner, as if entirely forgetful of 
what had happened, and told me he intended to send me a 
present of a hundred oka» of fine honey, and a quantity of 
figs and oranges ; but understanding the meaning of a Greek 
present, I declined it peremptorily. He then asked me if I 
had any thing to send to General Niketas,^d being answered 
in the negative, mounted his horse and rode ofi*. 

We were no sooner rid of this danger from without, than 
we were thrown into a new alarm by a rebeUion in our camp. 
The soldiers became mightily ofiended by a reprimand which 
Jarvis administered to them for lisdessness and inattention in 
the discharge of the duties that were assigned to them. Their 
haughty spirits could not brook reproof; they said they were 
fiot slaves — ^that they were free, and would endure no man's 
tyranny — and at length began to handle their arms with ex- 
pressions of defiance and threats of vengeance. Poor Jarvis, 
who manfully bore the brunt of all these troubles, and carried 
us safely through them by his firmness and decision, was 
nearly overcome with exhaustion when evening arrived. He 
became so hoarse, from the long continued and violent exer- 
cise of his lungs, that he could scarcely utter an audible sound, 
and finally broke a small blood vessel in endeavouring to 
raise his voice amid the general uproar and confusion. 

New troubles were in store for us the following day, for 
Staikos had not yet done with us. He again made his ap- 
pearance, raving with chagrin and disappointment, and order- 
ed us away, as before, — ^beat the unarmed and unofiending 
peasantry, who were waiting to receive their portions, and 
drove them about from place to place,-*-and once levelled his 
musket within a few feet of Jarvis, and would have shot him 
dead if he had not been prevented in time. He remained the 
whole day upon the ground, doing his utmost to annoy us in 
every possible way, and at last followed us to the beach, 
where the Captain of our vessel was waiting with his boat to 
carry us on board. He here had the rashness to vent his 
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q>ite npon the lailors, and acca§ed tbem of faaving been en- 
gaged ID sopplying the Turks mtb provisions. Sncli a n* 
proach was too much br Spetxiote pride to endure; the 
men sprang from their boat and rushed upon bim with their 
oan — he drew his ataghan — but before he could strike • 
blow, they fell upqn him aiid overpowered him by siqierior 
Dumbers, stripped him of bis anns, and puslied off to tfaor 
vessel, before bis soldiers had time to come to his relief. Af 
soon as they arrived on board, tbe captain ordered a six 
pounder to be got ready ; the gun was pointed, and die 
match lighted — and so intent were they upon the exiermini^ 
tion of the author of the provoking calumny, that if it bad 
not been for our urgent remoustrwice*, they woold have actu- 
ally fired upon him m volley of grape shot, regardless of the 
danger to which it exposed hundreds of others. So long af 
the daylight lasted, the enraged Staikos might be aeat, vit^■ 
lently pacing to and fro along the shore, and inipotently 
venting bis wrath against the victorious Spetsiotet, irtio were 
DOW securely placed beyond bii reacb, and quietly enjoying 
Us discomfiture. 

Bat these details are becoming tedious — and we must now 
take final leave of Armiro, the principal scene of our charita- 
ble labours. It would be ungenerous, however, to dismiss 
tiie subject, without vindicating the Greeks from an imputation 
with which their enemies are fond of assailing them — the im- 
putation of an ungrateful spirit towards those who have 
assisted ihem during the horrors of their awful and protracted 
struggle. So far as it applies to the rich and powerful, who 
have been placed beyond tbe need of assistance, tbe charge 
may in some degree be merited ; for many of them indeed 
appear to know little of that more refined and generous feel- 
ing, which prompts a man to the acknowledgment of b«te6ts 
conferred upon bis friends or countrymen. But as to tbe 
poOT people, who were the immediate recipients of our bounty, 
they nniftwmly evinced the most unaffected and heartfelt 
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gratitude; and I faave no doubt, that the friendly aid and 
sympathy of the American people, has left hehind it in Greece 
a respect and admiration for the American name, which will 

m 

not be soon or easily forgotten. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We left Armiro on the 25th of December, and in conse- 
quence of the stillness of the weather, consumed the whole 
day in sailing to Skardamoula, a town about ten miles below 
Kitriais. The port where vessels anchor, is called Kalamiki, 
and is some distance to the southward of the town. It is 
formed on one side by the small rocky island of Skardamylion, 
anciently known by the name of Pephnos, and famous for two 
small statues of Castor and Pollux, which werie miraculously 
immovable. '* The miracle,** says an English traveller, '' is 
no longer performed, and the statues are gone.*** 

The morning after our arrival, we rowed to Skardamoula, 
and presented ourselves at the castle of Kapitan Mourginos, 
the ruling chieftain of the place ; but as he was still asleep, 
we accepted the hospitality of Signor Comelio, a wealthy 
merchant of Kalamata, who had placed himself under the 
wing of Mourginos, since the destruction of his native city, 
and occupied a small house adjoining the casde. Signor 
Comelio was one of those half civilized Greeks not uncom- 
monly found in the large commercial towns, who by means of 
frequent hitercourse with Europeans, lose by degrees their 
pecuHaritiet, and acquire a compound character, dis- 

♦ Morritt. 
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duct from tioth Greek and Frank, bat pBrtaking in wme- 
measure of the qualities of both. Hii dress was an odd and 
heterogeneoiu mdoMge, and formed a tolerably good repre- 
sentative of his twofold character. Over a pair of European 
pantaloons and vest, he wore the Greek sash, and fur-trimmed 
Jwbbee,* and the litde pheti, or scuU-cap of the country, was 
snnnounted by a huge swelliog hat, whenever be walked out. 
In one breath he spoke Greek, and in the next Italiao ; and 
the furniture of his house was marked by the same singular 
contrasts as the maoner of hii speech and the fashion of lus 
dress. In one corner of the little apartment in which we 
were entertained, was a bed and bedstead, the only one pro- 
bably in the country, and oppo«te to it a TnrUsh sofa ; here 
was suspended a lookiog-^lass, another nnaioal luxury, and 
by its side ao Albanian musket ; here stood a chiur, and there 
lay a mat ; and a walking stick and a diibouk, stood sociably 
together in the same comer. Aoother Greek of the same re- 
fined and improved species, and who styled himself ci-devant 
English consul for one of the Messeoiaa towns, was the co- 
habitant with Signor Comelio of this luxurious maodon. 

In the course of half an hour the veteran Mour^os came 
to see u«, and bade us a cordial welcome to Skardamoula. 
He was s stout and coarse looking man, altogether unlike the 
chiefs whom we had seen at Kitriais and Armiro, but dicdiH 
guished on the contrary by the uopolished bluntness of his 
manners, and the neglected and disordered appearance of hii 
dress and person. He wore a dirty and threadbare Albanian 
suit, and over it a shaggy phlottata ,-t a pair of perfectly plain 



* A loose gown open in front, worn bj both Turks and Greeks. 
The word, u given in the text, is merelj the sound of the Turfciah 
nute expreesed according to the English orthognphy . This is the 
manner in which it is speUed by the author of Ansstaaius. 

t A sort of over-coat made of a white ehaggy doth r 
flheep-akin. 
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pistols were carelessly thrnst into his belt ; his lip was coven^ 
with thick grey mustaches, which descended below his dun ; 
his dark grey hair, which was shorn from his forehead and 
temples, was suffered to run wild behind, and hung in matted 
locks over his neck ; a small greasy scuU-cap was stock upon 
die top of his head ; and his whole air and manner were those 
of a rude barbarian, unalloyed by the sfightest mixture of ci- 
vifiiation or refinement Still his countenance wore an ex- 
pression of nadve kindness and good humour, and he was 
refuresented to us as bang of a singularly mild and paternal 
disposition, governing his people with patriarchal tenderness, 
and possessing their love and reverence, as well as command- 
ing their ready obedience to all his wishes. He apologised to 
us for not having received us, as was his duty, under his own 
roof; but we should be so much better accommodated, he said, 
in the house of his friend Comelio, that he could not consci- 
entioosly urge us to remove to his dreaiy abode ; and he sud 
it with such perfect frankness and simplicity, that I have no. 
doubt he was actuated by a sincere regard for our comfort, 
rather than a desire to avoid the trouble of entertaining us. 

Signor Comelio gave us a sumptuous dinner, composed of 
a variety of delicate meats and fruits, and what constituted 
its greatest merit, served up on a table, to which we sat down 
upon chairs, after the fashion of Christendom, instead of 
squatting cross-legged upon the floor, as had lately been our 
wont, according to the unseemly and inconvenient custom of 
the East. Old Mourginos sat down in company with us, but 
it being Lent, he yery piously confined himself to a little ca- 
viari and fruit He spoke of the war which he was then 
waging agunst Antonakes, and, as a matter of course, repre- 
sented the latter to be the unprovoked aggressor. He ap- 
peared to regard it as an aflair of the most ordinaiy occur- 
rence, and in describing its progress, manifested about as 
ranch concern as if he had been relating the particulars of a 
hunting frolic. He had jiist despatched a hundred men as a 

12 
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rfinforcemeot to Ini party, uki the fend, it seemed, wu wu* 
ibg hotter eiid hotter every day. Doring our repast, nvp- 
ben (^ the more reipectdile villager* cwne in to pay tbeir le- 
qiect* to US, and the room was socm filled with a gaping 
crowd, eager to observe how the itranger woidd condact lum- 
■elT during the delicate and iatereiting proceit of eating. 
^niey Memed mncfa entertuoed, and no doobt enjoyed my 
baitwroni pecnliarities of manner, as much as I tbdr simple 
cnrionty. A glass of wine was banded to each of them in 
torn, and they all drank to onr healths with the cutomaiy 
'' tms,-"* and when we took leave of the town to Ktnm to 
oar vessel, they paid us the osoal compliment of eaoirting ns 
beyond the gate, a eiviUqr whidi it is tbe nniversal cnstom of 
the Hamotes to show towards tbe stranger whom they have 
received as a goest. 

Skardamoala is romantically sitnated in the midst of the 
wildest fceoeiy, at tbe foot of the rugged and lo% Taygetvs, 
whose magnificent peaks of snow are leen to great advantage 
behind it. It occnpies the site of tbe andent Kardamyla, of 
which the modem name is a corruption ; bat the only remains 
of antiquity which are viuble, are two sepnldires hewn out of 
« solid rock, and some inconsiderable vestiges of the Acropo- 
lis. Signor Conielio pretended to name the identical heroes 
for iriiom the sepulchres were intended ; but aa his means of 
information were rather dubioas, I have not thonght it worth 
while to record his learned conjectures. Some more receiU 



* The Greek*, in geoenl, are vary mncfa addioted to the practice of 
drinking hetdth* ; thej acMcelj ever pot tbe |^ua to their lips withqut 
some ceresioaj of the kind. The fonn of ■alutuion in such cues is 
sometimra tbe Itmlian " etvc," or " enita," uid aometiniea their own, 
"iItv>aJMMc." After one hu drunk, the others 1»; their hands on their 
breasts, a very conunon ooortesy in the Elaat, and ny'/drtit vruimi 
tn," a phrmae oipreanng a desire that what he faas drunk may agree 
with bis henltb. 
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raing of greater extent are found in different parts of the 
town — the monuments of a Turkish invasion about twenty 
years ago. It is a fact worthy of notice, that this place is in- 
habited afanost ezchisively by a single (amilyy consisting of 
brothers, and usters, and nephews, and nieces, and cousins to 
the sixteenth remove, who, by constant intermarriages with 
each other, have preserved the parent stock from corruption, 
and produced an endless variety of degrees of kindred and 
relationship, which it would poiile the most skilful genealogist 
to determine. 

While we were lying at Kalamiki, a small golette was 
busily engaged alongside of us, in taking in a cargo of 
cheese, oil, and honey, together with several hundreds of 
firar-footed passengers, such as sheep, goats, and oxen. It 
having been whispered to us that this vessel was bound for 
the Turks at Modon, we inquired of the captain his destina- 
tion. He was an honest and conscientious man, who disdained 
telling a falsehood— when he had nothing to apprehend from 
telling the truth, and so answered, without fear or hesitation, 
" To Modon */' Such is the disgracefid traffic which was 
daily carried on, not only here, but in other parts of the 
country— -carried on too with impuni^, and almost without 
any attempt at concealment; and it was from such unworthy 
Greeks, that many of the Turkish garrisons, particularly 
those in the possession of Ibrahim, derived a large portion of 
their supplies. The mere (act should excite no astonishment, 
for the practice is as common elsewhere as in Greece. In all 
countries, even the most civilized, and where the danger of 
detection and punishment is infinitely greater than here, men 
will always be found, unprincipled and unpatriotic enough to 
be tempted to this unholy traffic with their enemies, by tlie 
golden prospect of gain which it holds out to their avarice; 
and the practice is still less to be wondered at, where the al- 
lurements are so great and the discouragements so slight, as 
in the present instance of the Mauiotes. . But what may well 
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excite onr tarpriie and aitoiadiBiait, b ihu an evil (o euily 
prevented 111001(1 have been lo long permitted to euit ; timl 
ports ibonld Inie been allowed to nanain open, vliicb tbe 
unalleit fiirce nugfat so eaijly have blockaded; Aat while 
Conn and Modon tn die one tide, and Athem on tbe otfier, 
were daily receiving all manner of ui^ea, tbe adimnd4s> 
cUef tboold have been lying idle with bia fleet, and nifieriB^ 
tbe enemieB of Greece to fatten in ber Umieuti. 

Having dittribated tbe remainder of onr cargo amn^ two 
tbonsand penons, irtiom we fonnd living in the nngfabomy 
bood of SkardamotUa, in tbe nme ^eadlid Mate of atrofdiy 
and dettitntion wbicb bat been to often deKribed, we set tail 
daring tbe nigfat o[ tbe 37tb, and the next inoming ran into 
tbe port c^ Limena, a few mUei fartbet down tbe bay. We 
here diaeabarked with an eicort of eigfat or ten loUicn, to 
rctan over land to Poroi } and the gallant Spetsipte, blaung 
forth a roaring talaie, and with ber broad ibeets of toow- 
white canvau glittering in the nraming son, ttood away on 
her foaming coune towards her iiland borne. 



CHAPTER X. . 

■ 

LiMENA, (the harbour,) or as it is sometimes called, l\i- 
moba Limena, from its being the port of the town of Tu- 
moba, is a small hamlet composed of the family mansion of 
Petro Bey and a few insignificant houses clustered around it, 
and lying at the innermost extrenu^ of a narrow, deep sunk 
bay, deriving its name from the town of Bi^los,* the ancient 
(Etylos, which is seen on the hills to the left. 

The old Bey was absent at the seat of government, but we 
met with a very warm reception from his son Anastasios, who 
was residing here in charge of the family. Climbing a dark 
and narrow staircase, consisting of small slabs of stone projecting 
firoro the wall, we entered a decent and clean apartment fur- 
mshed in the Turkish style, where we found young Anasta- 
sios reclining upon a rug, and enjoying his morning ehibokk. 
He rose very gracefully as well as graciously to receive us, and 
welcomed us with a friendly and hospitable kiss, a civility 
which, for my own part, I would willingly have dispensed with, 
notwithstanding he was accounted one of the handsomest 
young men in the country. In a few nunutes after we were 
seated, a domestic entered with a little silver dbh of gfyko^ 
or sweetmeats, and two glass pitchers of water, which he 
handed round the room.^ Each one in turn took a small 
quantity of the sweetmeats with the same diminutive spoon, 
and after it a draught of water ; it being a notion, which I 
afterwards found to prevail almost universally among the 
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GreelUf that a taite of aonwthing fweet b infiapenidily ne- 
cetsaiy to iiiqMit in agreeable reliih to water, and that a 
gwdlow or two c^ water is equally indi^Miuable to give' an 
agreeable eflect to die g^^ We w«e tbeo lerved widi 
co^, tbe oever faiHng refreibment in eret^ Greek home of 
any respectability. . Our boat seemed alinon ofetded wiiea 
'we inlbnned him c^ oar inteotioii to set out immediately npon 
our journey. He niged as with great importiuii^ to spend 
the day with lum at least, if we could stay no longer, — said 
be should be very glad of the opportunity o( sbowii^ us some 
little attention, — and expressed a great deal of r^fret at the 
shortness of our vint; and such was the eamestDess and 
friendliness of bis manner, thai I tdmost believed bun un- 
CCTe. 

In coimng out of the house, Stamates introdnced me to 
ibe venerable mother of Petros, whom we found engaged in 
some domesdc avocatioiu in one of the lower apartmeott. 
She took me by the hand and listened very attendvely, vhUs 
my too cealons fiiend, led away by tbe warmth of an afiection 
vhkb he really seemed jo entertain for me, pronounced an 
eitravagant eulogy in behalf of myself individnally, as well 
as of my countrymen generally. She was a remarkably fine 
looking old lady, retaining a sprightlinets and activi^ nnn- 
roal at her advanced age ; bnt I could not percrave that her 
countenance exhibited any very striking indications of that 
heroic spirit which she is known to possess, to a degree hardfy 
surpassed in the fabnlous exploits of Penthesilea and ber female 
warriors. During the memorable attack on Tsimoba, which 
was made by the forces of Ibrahim in the snmmer of 1826t 
this rooderd Amaxon, foigetful of Ber age and sex, ^rded oi^ 
the Bword along with ber sons, to repel the threatening dan- 
ger, and ronung, by ber eloquent example, tbe enthnuasm 
of the Spartan women, led them on undaunted to battle ; and 
it was owing in no small degree to the desperate and deter- 
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nuned valour of this iemale band, that the invader was pat to 
flighti and driven back to his ships with sach signal discom- 

fitnre* 

Having with difficulty procured a couple of mules to carry 
cor necessary baggage and provisions, we left Limena on foot, 
and after toiling fcMr more than an hour over a steep and stony 
road, arrived at the town of Tiimoba. This place enjoys 
the honour of having given birth to the Mauromichales, and 
is a town of considerable magnitude, standing in a bleak and 
eiposed situation, far up the side of the mountain* It con- 
tains about three hundred hbuses, wl%:h are biult for the most 
part, of small rough stones, without mortar or cement, and 
have a very odd appearance from the large slabs laid upon 
the roofs, to prevent them fit>m being blown away by the vio- 
lent gusts of wind that prevail in this mountainous region. 
The soldiers having gone before and announced our approach, 
we were met by three of the chiefs at the entrance of the 
town, and received from each of them a most loving and 
aflectionate kiss-— not a mere tpuch of the cheek, as is the 
custom in France and Italy, but a boma JUe smack of the 
Eps, imprinted full and fiur from their grisly mustaches* I 
submitted to the ceremony of osculation with tolerable com- 
posure and resignation while it was performed by the two 
younger chiefs ; but when* I came to the eldest of them, whose 
smoke sUuned mustaches were fairly plastered with snuff, and 
as redolent of tobacco as a cast-off pipe bowl, I could not 
avoid manifesdng such unequivocal symptoms of disgust, that 
I fear he must have set me down for an unpolished barbarian, 
imacquainted with the usages of civilised life. And here I 
must be permitted to record my implacable aversion to this 
indiscrinunate fiishion of kissing among men. It may be a 
narrow-minded prejudice, but still I cannot help regarding it 
as an unmanly and unbecoming pracdce, — an effeminate inva- 
sion of the prerogative of the sofler sex, — a profanation of 
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one aS the hoUen rite* of mSe^oa, — ■ proititiitioii to a cqb- 
mon OK of the Mund token of love tnd fiiendsbqt. 

But to retnm to the hospitabk diiefB c^ Tumobii, wfaoK 
pardoa I miut cnve for thus nidely cenuriiig en act of in- 
tended kindneo, — after the first fiiendly lalutatioD had paiaedi 
tbejrbeganto contend widi one another for the hooou of 
entertaining ns. We allowed them to Mttle the mattw to 
their own liking, and after patiently awaiting the remit of 
tbor diiGuiaon, were escorted to the largcM and handaomest 
caitle in the.town, bebnging to KapUtm St^anoa Pikko> 
lakes Hauromichalet, ^collateral t«lative of the renowned 
Petro*. He wai a ncAIe looking man, with a itoat and ath- 
letic figare, and a conntenance rendered peculiarly fierce by 
a {nece a{ wfaiiker ininlated above and below, and tnuned 
diroo^ the middle of ntber cheek, w ai to form a cimdnnar 
tion of a pair of darit, thick set mustacbet. He wore an At- 
banian jacket, but instead of the Phmutmidia and legging*, 
a pair of Hydriole trowien and stockings ;— a mixed coftome 
which we found to prevail very generally among the Mainotet 
BB we advanced to the southward. We climbed into the tower 
ai at Limena, and found a spacious apartment fomiriied in 
the oriental s^le with carpet and cushions, and presenting an 
air oS neatness and comfort, which we bad novdiere seen in 
Muna. But the carpet and cashnHu were not the only, or 
nsKMt striking ftiniitnre ; the room was hong around like an 
HTsenal, with various kinds of arms, and the thick and soUd 
walU were pierced at intervals with loop holes, and small 
square openings of rather ambiguous appearance, which 
were intended to be used indiflerently, other as p(}rt holes for 
cannon, or as windows for the admission of light and ur. 

We were served loon after our arrival with g^JNto and co^ 
fee ; and having expressed our deure (rf* proceeding the same 
day as far as Pyt^s, an hour's journey from Tiimoba, a 
hasty dinner was prepared for us by onr host's direction, con- 
listing of a curious dish of giblets, eggs fried in oil, salt fish, 
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a deHdoot sheep's milk cheese, and a profasion of rich Sa- 
mian wine. After we had finished our repast, an old grey 
headed bard made his appearance, and offered to entertain us 
with some of his late effusions. His pnq[K>sition being wel- 
comed by the whole company, he seated himself cross-legged 
apon the floor, and sticking a pur of huge round spectacles 
upon the tip of his nose, occupied an hour in reciting, in a 
very striking and impressive manner, a number of odes and 
war-«ongs commemorative of the events of the present war. 
The old Tirteus was exceedingly animated, and was unable 
at times to conceal his inward satisfaction at the applause 
which his strains elicited ; for he was listened to with great in- 
terest and delight by aU of the company who could under- 
stand him, excepting the old chief with the snuff-coloured 
mustaches, who, being of a prosaic disposition, went to sleep 
very composedly, somewhere about the end of the twentieth 
line, and doied away with the most placid indifference so long 
as the performance lasted. For my own part, I thought the 
story rather a long one, and was heartily glad when the old 
nan had tired himself out ; although I was amused at the 
same time with the novelty of the exhibition, and considered 
it a valuable specimen of the primitive manners of the country. 
We set out 6rom Tximoba late in the afternoon, escorted by 
KapUoM Stephanos and a number of armed attendants. In 
passing over the scene of the glorious triumph over the Turks 
in 1826, he described to us with great entiiusiasm the particu^ 
lars of the battle, and seemed to feel anew all the ardour of 
the strife, as he pointed out to us the interesting localities. 
Of the conduct of his heroic countrywomen he spoke in terms 
of the loftiest commendation ; he even appeared to feel more 
exultation in die intrepidity which they displayed, than in the 
victory itself which their valour helped to achieve. Accor- 
ding to his account, only seven Greeks lost their lives during 
the whole of the affair ; while the Turks were driven down 
the mountain with great slaughter and confuuon, and many of 
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iJiem were drowned in tbeir eagerneas to reach tbor ibips. 
Oae of our tneo picked up by accident the remiuDs (tf a 
Turkish cartridge, which had lain under the shelter of a rock 
ever since the invasion, and a peasant whom we saw at work 
by the side of the road was dressed in an Egypdan suit which 
he bad taken from one of the slain on the same proud occa^ 
sioO) and which he still continued to wear as a trophy of his 
gallant exploit. Our courteous host, having acccHnpanied us 
for more than half a mile, now stopped to take leave of us, 
and wishing us health and happiness and a prosperoos joup> 
ney, sped us on our way with a parting kiss, and returned mth 
lug followers towards Tumoba. 

In advancing southward from Limena, the country becomes 
more stony and barren at every step, till on passing Tumoba, 
and looking along the slope of the mountain towards the huge 
bleak promtmtory of Capo Grosso, the eye wanders over a 
dull and dreary scene of utter nakedness and barrenness, 
varied only by here and there a stunted tree, and a few scat- 
tered spots of sickly verdure. A remark once made by old 
Petro Bey, in describing the sterility of his nadve province, 
expresses in a very forcible, though rather irreverent manner, 
the desolate appearance of the country. " All the 8t<HieB," 
said he, " which God made, he strewed in Maina."* The 
road which the traveller has to pass ib liieraUy abed of stones, 
as sharp and gaUing to the feet of the pedestrian, as if he 
were walking, like Peter Pindar's pilgrim, with dried peas in- 
his shoes. 

Pyrgos was the native village of my faithful attendant Sta- 
mates, who was now revisiting the home of his fathers, after 
an absence of nearly eleven years. He took us to the house 
of an old nncle, the nearest relation he had left, where we 
were comfortably lodged, and treated with all possible kind- 
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ness and attention. I shall not attempt to describe the happy 
meeting between Stamates and his long lost kinsfolk ; but I 
roust not omit mentioning the tender meeting between myself 
and his fair cousin, a good looking and comely damsel of 
about twenty-one, who, to my utter amazement and conster- 
nation, threw her arms round my neck with a hearty '* wikug 
^f?^^/'* smd in the true spirit of Mainote hospitality, kissed 
me most lovingly on both cheeks. The newt of our arrival 
was soon noised through the village, and many of the inhabit- 
ants came in during the evening, to indulge their childish cu- 
riosity. On being asked whether any European travellers 
had ever visited them, they replied, that one or two Milordoi 
passed through the country a long time ago, but that I was 
the only Frank whom they had seen in a great many years. 

We rose by daylight the next morning, to witness the bap- 
tism of an infant child belonging to one of the inmates of the 
family. Jarvis, who took pride on all occasions in appearing 
as much as possible like a Greek, and always humoured there- 
fore the superstitions of the country, consented to act as god- 
father to the child, in compliance with the mother's solicitation. 
A large kettle of warm water was first placed in the centre of 
the floor, and a small quantity of oil poured into it, so as to 
form a floating cross. The child was then stripped to the 
skin, and the pious god-father bared his arms to the shoulders, 
to prepare for the greasy ceremony which it devolved upon 
him to perform. Taking the shivering and screaming infant 
in his arms, and following the directions of the priest, who 
stood over him the while repeating certain formulae <^ prayer 
and benediction, he proceeded to anoint it all over with copi- 
ous effusions of oil, rubbing every part of its body very care- 
fuUy with his hands, not forgetting even its ears and eyes and 
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nostrilfi, that not the minutest portion of its un-poUuted mem- 
bers might escape the effect of the purifying unction. He 
then dipped the child three times into the water, and walked 
with it round and round the kettle, followed by the man of 
God holding a taper in each hand, and chanting with pom- 
pous Bolramity as he described the ma^c circle. The whole 
ceremony seemed more like the incantation of a sorcerer, than 
a holy ordinance of Christianity' — more like the ezordtm of 
an evil spirit, than the sacred symbol of regeoeration. The 
poor infant was only a month old, and B[^ared to sufier 
dreadfully during the operatioo ; and when it was finally taken - 
from the warm water, and suddenly exposed to the cold damp 
tur, it was seised with an ague which almost shook its little 
limbs into convulsions. The mother was in torment during 
the whole of the cruel ceremony, but appeared to regard it as 
a necessaiy ordeal through which her babe must pass, in order 
to ensure its eternal happiness. In conformity with the esta- 
blished custom, Jarvis gave a pora to each one present, a$ a 
memorial of the solemn evenL 

About sunrise we set out from Pyrgos. Just out of the 
town we found a large antique basin, about forty feet long, 
and nearly as wide, cut out of a solid rock of white marble. 
Eveiy thing seemed to deg^ierate as we proceeded : the 
country grew poorer — the roads, if possible, still more stony 
^-the villages smaller and more meanly built — and the people 
q( a wilder and more uncivilised aspect. The only objects 
that broke in upon the general sameness of barrenness and 
desolation, were the little enclosures of barley, fenced in with 
the largest of the stones gathered from the soil, and the hedges 
of prickly pear, growing to an enormous siie, which were 
frequent in the nei^bouriiood of the villages. We passed 
from time to time a few miserably clad, and half-starved 
beings, who were toiling with might and main, to exact from 
the unwilling soil its scanty tribute : the men wore tlteir arms 
in the midst of their labours, and the women had their children 
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either swung at their backs, or lying ^lose by their tide upon 
the ground We were amused at the simple *and primitive 
construction of the instruments intended for ploughs, with 
which some of them were breaking up the earth ; they con- 
sisted of little more than a pointed beam, armed with an iron 
beak at the end, and were dragged along by all sorts of ani- 
mals indiscriminately yoked together. We saw in one instance 
a little raw-boned cow, and a ^till smaller donkey, working 
side by side, in the most amicable manner, and generously 
joining their efforts to overcome the stubborn soil. 

This southern part of Mama, beginning, if I was correctly 
informed, at Pyrgos, is distinguished by the name of Kaka- 
bounia,* and is inhabited by a race differing very considerably, 
both in character and external appearance, from the people of 
the northern section. Their complexions are veiy sensibly 
darker, their countenances more gloomy and ferocious, their 
dispositions more cruel, their manners more harsh and disa- 
greeable, their minds still more unenlightened, and their 
habits of living still more lawless and licentious, than those of 
the Mainotes proper* In their robberies and piracies, to which 
they resort as a compensation for the poverty and wretched- 
ness of their country, they are said to be much more formidable 
thao tbeu- neighbours, attacking and plundering with indis- 
criminate severity, whenever a favourable opportunity presents 
itself. In fact, the Mainotes of the north, more generous and 
conscientious in the exercise of their profession, look upon 
their brethren of the south with a sort of pious abhorrence, 
stigmatiiing them as an ignoble race of cold-blooded and 
mercenary robbers, and giving to their country the oppro- 
brious title which has been mentioned* The Kakabouniotes, 



* Travellers have variously written this name, without appearing to 
understand itn derivation or meaning. It h s been called Kakabculiay 
Caantmnia, ^c. The correct name is Kakabcuniai formed of the 
Romaic words. «»« iiht^ and signifyinir ^^ ^^ moumtmnit. 
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on the other hand, retuip the compliment in full ; and fanqrin^ 
tbemsetves to lie the only Je^timate representatives of the an- 
cient SpartanB, look with classic disdiun upon their nordKm 
neighbours. The following description, by M. Ponqueville, 
though somewhat fanciful and overcharged, is worth copying, 
as a very lively and characteristic picture of the inhabitants of 
these different sections of country. 

" A Cacovouniote may be distinguished at the very first 
glance from a Mainote. The latter is well made, has a florid 
complexion, and a tranquil cast of countenance ; the former 
has a dark and suspicious eye, and is squat and stunted like 
the plants of his country; he has a withered skin and an ex- 
pression oC countenance which betrays at once the gloomy 
assasin. The tone of voice of the Maiinote is fiill and sono- 
rous; that of the Cacovouniote is hoarse and guttural. The 
one walks with a brisk and airy step ; the other rushes forward 
like a wild boar. The Miunote attacks with fury, and plun- 
ders with delight the Turk whom he detests ; the Caco- 
vouniote has but one enemy, but that enemy is the whole 
human race, whom in his blind fury he would gladly tear to 
pieces and extirpate." 

Notwithstanding however these disrimilarities of character, 
it is doubtful whether the Kakabouniotes are distinct in their 
origin from the other Mainotes ; at all events the difference 
may be accounted for without resorting to this unnatural sup- 
position. The fact in all probability is simply this ; the Kaka- 
bouniotes inhabit the poorest portion of the country, and have 
therefore a greater necessity for resorting to illicit means of 
subsistence ; lying more in the way of tempUtion, they are 
more frequently engaged in piracies, and consequently become 
more hardened and unmerciful ; they live a life of greater 
exposure and privation, and their complexions are there- 
fore more sunburnt and withered ; and they are farther re- 
moved from any humanising intercourse with strangers, and 
are therefore more ignorant and uncivilised. In short, they 
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are nothing more than a degraded portion of a degraded race ; 
whofie character is more strongly marked by accidental cir-> 
cumstances, and whose vices differ not in kind, but only in 
degreei from those of the other inhabitants of the country. 
They are like their own bleak and barren mountains, which 
resemble in the general ontline those immediately adjoining 
them, and which differ from them in no other respect, than in 
being more naked, more rugged, and more desolate. 

Such was the dreary and uninviting region through which 
we were now pursuing our toilsome way. At a small monas- 
tery about two hours from Pyrgos, we halted for the purpose 
of rest and refreshment. We found the place so dirty and 
comfonless, that we preferred taking our simple breakfast on 
the bare ground and in the open air. The monks were mi- 
serably poor, and had nothing to ofler us but some execrable 
cheese ; nothing even for us to drink out of, but an old copper 
kettle ! The water, not only here, but throughout the coun- 
try, was such as nothing but necessity or long habit could in- 
duce a person to drink ; it was turbid, of a reddish brown co- 
k>ur, and a strong earthy taste ; for the Kakabouniotes have 
scarcely any fountains or streams of water, and are almost 
entirely dependant upon the clouds and their cisterns, for a 
supply of the first necessary, or as we then considered it, the 
highest luxury of life. 

From the monastery we went to the village of Pampaka, 
half an hour up the mountain, where one of the natives insisted 
upon conducting us, assuring us that we should see some fine 
antiquities. AU that we found to repay us for the labour of 
an ascent, which was almost like climbing a precipice the 
whole distance, was two ancient blocks of marble with inscrip- 
tions, in the wall of an old church. On expressing our dis- 
appointment to the man who had led us so far out of our way 
with the promise of ^* fine antiquities," he exclaimed with sur- 
prise,*' Sx^t yjofAfAora" — ^** there's writing on them !" — ^wonder- 
ing no doubt within himself that we should be so defiicient in 
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tute as not to admire a genaine record cut in stone by one of 
lus old Spartan ancestors. I mention this instance of venera- 
tion for a time woth inscription, not as a specimen of the clal- 
ac enthanium of the Greeks, for it is a weakness with wbid 
tb^ are very seldom chargeable, — but to show the odd cri- 
tericni by which they are apt to judge of the merit.of any ait- 
cient relic. If it only has ygofifuira, no matter what may be its 
other qunlitieg, it is a thing to be wondered at and admired ; 
—if the all-important ^foftfuira are wanting, whatever may 
be the beau^ of proportion or of workmanship that it posesses, 
it is frequently regarded with indifference, and abandoned for 
some shapeless fragment that happens to be graced with a few 
illegible cbaraclert. This ridiculous partiality for i 
gible inscriplionB I obs«ved in a nomber of other im 
iriiile inspecting antiquities in company with Greeks. 

Proceeding southward an hoar's journey fi>om the monas- 
tery, we came to a small solitary castle, standing far up the 
ude of the mountain, within a short distance of Capo GroiiOt 
and known by the name of the KotujAa.* It was owned 1^ 
a Kapiian Banleios,t one of the inferior chie& of the country, 
who happened to be at Kilriais at the period of onr arrival 
there, and had accompanied us on our journey all the way 
from Armiro. This KapUan Basileios was an admirable 
specimen of a Kakabouniote ; he had a darit and Bun-dried 
complexion, that looked like one of his native rocks, and a 
piercing black eye, that seemed forever intent upon some deed 
of darkness, and whose wild and reckless stare it was impossible 
to meet, without a feeling of suspicion and dread. His brawny 
limbs, and the scars that were visible upon his face and hands, 
bespoke a man familiar with tml and danger ; and the pistob 



* The name of a dalicioas bUd, very conuaoD in Greece. It ia a 
bird with black plumsge, but not & blackbird. 

t This Dune is commonl; written VatUi, acconliiig to tha Bound of 
its rocBtive ease. 
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and atagkam that loaded bis bek, and the nnerring rifle which 
was scarcely ever a momeiit out of tAs ^raqp, seemed ever on' 
the look-oot for daring and desperate adventures. He was in 
short a perfect model of a bold and fearless rover of the 
mountains. The manner of our first acquaintance with him 
was singularly characteristic, not only of the man himself^ but 
of the habits of his countiymen generally. It was the morning 
of our arrival at Kitrius, while we were .on our way with 
Antonakes to the boat winch was to carry us to Amriro. He 
came up to Jarvis widiout any previous intiroductioni and 
taking him aside with a mysterious lur, urged him very strenn* 
ously to join him in making priie of a caique, which was about 
setting sail, he said, with provisions for the Turks at Coron. 
After this he came frequently on board of our vessel, and at 
length invited himself to take passage with us to Limena, and 
to accompany us on our journey through Mwia. There was 
something so extremely forbidding in his appearance, that I at 
first discouraged his familiarity, and treated him widi very 
little consideration, supposing him to be nothing more than 
an ordinary KUpht or PaUkari^ in spite of hb rilver-mounted 
fMStols and rifle, and die heavy silver clasps of Us belt and 
tzanmckiJ^ It was with no small mortification and embarrass* 
ment, therefore, that I discovered him to be one of the lords of 
the soil, and the owner of an independent castle, and found 
mjTself under the necessity of throwing myself upon his hospi- 
tality ; for my feet had become so disabled by the sharp and 
slippery stones upon which we had been treading, that it was 
utterly impossible for me to proceed any farther. But KapUan . 
Barileios very generously overlooked the unfriendly treat- 
ment which he had received, and, true to his character as a 
Mainote, never for one moment forgot the sacred and impe- 
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rioBt daties of boipitmli^. As oar acquaintance increated, 
' hia stent abd Arocioos coHBtenance gradually relaxed ioto aik 
expnmoo of mildneee and good nature, and we found bim to 
be not CMity a mil boit, bat a very entertainmg and agreeable 



The appearance of tbe caalle was at remarkable ai that of 
its owner : if tbe one was a striking specimen of a monntain 
robber, the other was an equally striking Bpe<^n]en o( a rob- 
ber's strong hold. It was a small, roughly built, square tower, 
with one or two low buildings at^oitung it, which were used as 
offices for domesdc purposes, and were occnju^ by the ininior 
members of the family. The apartment in which we were 
entertained, which was also tbe citadel of tbe place, was in the 
u|q>er part of the tower, and so securely guarded against any 
hostile i^roach, that a single arm conld have defended it 
against a host. The only access to it wafftfarougb a number 
of low doors, barely large enough to admit a single person 
crawling upon bis bands and knees, and a dark and precipitoos 
fli^t of steps, terminadng in a narrow trapdoor, which 
opened direcdy into iL The walls were filled, as at Tiimoba, 
with small deep>sunk windows and loop-holes; and the 
piindpal fumitore consisted of capacious chests and trunks, 
some of which were evidendy of foreign construction, and 
seemed to have strayed from their rightful owners in some 
snqutnons manner. Our attention was particularly attracted 
towards a trunk which ^id bad the lock cut out of it, and 
which, could it have been endowed with a voice, would oo 
doubt have toU as an interesting tale. But as it coidd not 
^>eak for itself, Jarvis asked Basileios to explain to us tlie 
manner in wbidi it bad suffered the mysterious mutilation. 
He gave no other answer than a significaot smile and shrug; 
bat immediately voluuteered to inform us, that the beautifnl 
rug on which we were sitting was a prize which he had taken 
from a boat, a diort time before. In fact, tbe Maiootes in 
general take very little pains to conceal their predatory habits ; 
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they only urge in extenuation the pka of dire necettily. 
^ Gire us the means of living,'' they say« *< and we'll rob and' 
plunder no longer." A priest once observed to an English' 
traveller, who was complaining of the robberies charged apon 
his countiymen, that it could not be helped, ** that it was a 
custom handed down to them by their ancestors in the laws of 
Lycurgus.*'* 

Basileios had lately been at war with a neighbouring chief; 
and the shattered tower of his adversary, which he pointed out 
to ns with exultation, and against which he had fired a hun- 
dred and ten shot, was standing the proud monument of his 
victory. Another memorial of the same event, of not quite so 
agreeable a nature, was an unhealed wound, which he still 
bore under his left eye, received from a half-speut ball, at the 
very moment he puUed his own trigger and shot one of the 
enemy dead. On being asked what was the origin of the war, 
he merely shrugged his shoulders, and cooUy replied, ** nothing 
but our old hatred, which can never be extinguished." Thus 
it is, alas ! in Greece, and thus originate most of the causeless 
jealousies and animosities, that are forever distracting this 
unhappy country. One KapUanot wars against^'another, 
because a stream or a ravine divides their domains,--one 
village against another, because a valley or a mountain 
intervenes between them,— one islander against another, 
because a narrow channel separates, them from each other. 
Hydriote is at variance with Spetiiote, and Spetxiote with 
Poreote, and Poreote with Moreote, and MoifiMite with l^oor 
roeliote ; and all for no other reason than that each inhabits a 
peculiar spot of earth, and is separated from his neighbour by 
some strait or mountain interposed. The idea of conntry, as 
it a/Tects each individual, extends no farther than his native 



* Hist. Mod. Greece,-Hre]M]blwhed at Boston, from an English 
pono<)ical, called TA#» Modem Traveler. 
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village, w his natiTe moootaio, or his satiiK kland, or ii» 
mtm rock ; and it ia Dot imcoiBmoa to hear & Greek of the 
coDtinent yeating of his couotrymai of the islands as strangen 
and fbrognert. Even the most inugnificant line of divinoO) 
Aal DBlnre may happen to have marked om, will firequeatty 
■lake enemies of tribes. 



lake kindred dropi have mingled into one."' 

But it is not only at the presebt day, that we have to lament 
tfus evil ; it has existed from the earliest periods of Ciieciaa 
Ustory, and leemt to be a ean» insepamble from the soilt 
transmitted as an entailed and analienable inheritance from 
generation to generation. It is. this intestine foe, which has 
betrayed the country into the hands of successive conqoeron; 
which has been forever dividing and dispernng those ^ilendid 
resources, which, if properly improved and concentrated, 
would have perpetuated the glory of the Grecian name ; 
wludi so soon obscured the ^rt-lived sfdendour of Athens, 
and Sparta, and their sister republics ; which was well tngh 
bringing" diem under subjection to the Peruan yoke ; whick 
opeBoi the way at length for the anps of the Macedonian in- 
vader ; which exposed them, an easy pjrey, to the talons of the 
Roman eagle ; which continued to waste their energies, and 
was the cause, directly or indirectly, of nearly all the disas- 
tnntf vicissitudes throuf^ which tbey passed, until, after ages 
of uunterrupted degradation, tbey fell beneath the scimetar of 
Mahomet; — and vriiich nearly rendered abortive their late 
glorioas struggle, to escape Gram the galling grasp of Mah- 
Btood. Even the brightest pages of Gredan story are tarnished 
with the disgracefnl record of |Hivate brawls and contentitws. 
It was the selfish quarrel of two rival chieftains, that was " the 
^reftd spring of woes unnumbered," to ibe Grecian aimies 
beforethe walls of Troy. On the very morning of that mono- 
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rable dqr» vilich law the deslnictHm of the PeniaD ttrsiaBieiil 
«t Salamby the Athenian «nd Spartan commanders were Btt* 
gaged in fierce disputes, and would have come to blows, had 
not the impatience of the latter beeen restrained by the mag- 
naaimity of the former.* Even on the battle ground of Platsea, 
—in the very face of an enemy that threatened to overwhelm 
them,-^and on the eve of a contest which was to make them 
eidier slaves or fireemen, die Athenians and Tegeans were 
found vainly striving for precedence, and on the point of sacri- 
ficing the liberties of their country to their senseless and ill- 
limed jealousies. It is a singular and melancholy coincidence, 
that Chreece and Italy, the two fairest portions of the globe, 
and once the most illustrious nations of the earth, have been 
ever divided against themselves ; and their unhappy fate fur- 
msbes an ample verification ai the inspired maxim, that ** a 
bouse divided ^gainst itself cannot stand*' upon a sure and 
lasting foundation. 

Basileios had a hopeful son, a boy about eight years old, 
whom he appeared to be training up in the way which he him- 
sdf had walked. He was a smart, fiery little fellow, possessing 
an intelligence &r beyond his years, and gave early promise of 
future excellence in all the virtues of the modem Spartans. He 
spoke of ^^ the dogs of Moreotes," with an air of the most dig- 
nified co n te mpt , having already imbibed firom his elders that 
overweemng pride, which, regarding their own race as the 
pure ofi^Mring of ancient heroes, looks with supreme disdain 
upon the neighbouring tribes of barbarians. He was amusing 
Umself one evening with a little plaything, called in English 
a bun, when I took it firom his hands, surprised at finding in 
this remote region the very toy with which I had myself been 



* << Strike, but bear BM,'* said ThemuAocles, when Eivyinades, in aa 
ODfoveiDable fit ef irritatoi, thieatenedi bim with a blow. 
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fumliarwheaachUd, and made iWtber an oiukUAi] attempt tv 
p«t it in motim. The little.Spartan immediately matched it 
away, witb a look c^consdoai niperiority, and letting it in foil 
career 1^ a angle dexteroos' pull, exclaimed, with a glow of 
triam|A kindling apon bis cbeek, " Turk and Frank, itrike 
yonrcolonn to the Mai'note!" Besides thir clanoiib spirit of 
his race, w stron^y developed even at his tender age, be 
ibowed an instinctive love of arms, that bespoke him a ge- 
nuine MaiDOte. On spying in my pocket a pur of diminutive 
pstoli, be fairly shouted with delight, and taking one of tben 
into his hands, inquired witb great earnestness whether it wai- 
big enough to kill a Tnrk ; and the ught (rf* the secret weapon 
Af a sword-cane, which his prying curiosi^ led him to dicover* 
direw turn into such angovemable ecsta^s, that lus fttber wm 
obliged to take it from him by force, lest in the extravagance 
of his childish glee be mi^ be tempted to make some dan- 
gerous trial of its virtues. 

We were detained at the Kottipha by a violent itarm, 
during three of the most dismal days that ever dawned npon 
" this nether world." The solid walls of our prison-hoow 
shook at times, as if a^taled by an earthquake, and the moun- 
tain blast whiBtled, and the mountain rain beat with moat alarm- 
ing vehemence, through the unglaied windows and wide gaping 
loop-holes of our apartment. The second ev«iing of our 
durance, a nnmber of fierce-looking fellows, armed witb pis- 
tols Eke small blunderbusses, came ip to seek shelter from the 
storm, and remained all night with us. We all slept together 
in the tame room, wrapped in great coats and coarse blankets, 
and lying in promiscnoQs confusion upon the door. I presume 
that I shall not be suspected of any childish or unreasonable 
apprehension, when 1 confess, that my sensadons were not the 
most coQifortable that could be denred, on surveying by the 
glimmering lamp the dusky forms that lay stretched aronn4 
me, and that 1 was more disposed to watch than to sle^. On 
reflecting upon the seeming perils of my situation. I was a 
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Stranger, in the hated guise of a Frank, — in a country of rob* 
bers^^n the sedoded retreat of a robber chieftain whom I had 
ill-treated^-*4n the midst of desperate men, whose profesnon 
was rapine and idolence, and completely within their power, to 
deal with me as they thought fit ; for Jarvis and Basileios were 
absent at Kyparisso,— the soldiers had gone on to await oar 
arrival at Marathonesi,— -and my only protector was Stamates, 
who being of a peaceful occupation^ carried nothing in his 
belt but his braien Kalamarif^ an instrument of warfare, 
however fomudable among ciidliied nations, of very little stvail 
among the untutored savages of Kakabounia. Still, however, 
I was neither murdered nor robbed, but escaped with the most 
perfect integrity both of my person and my purse. And how 
did I thus escape i What secret charm thus protected me in 
the lions' den, and closed their mouths against me ? It was 
simply the circumstance of having been once received as a 
guest ; a charm which is as a wall of defence around the lonely 
stranger, and which renders him more invulnerable, than if his 
limbs were incased in triple steel, and a hundred swords 
formed a safeguard around his head. 

There was still another enemy to repose, besides the howl-> 
ing of the tempest, and the uncomfortable sensations above 
allnded to, which had its share in driving slumber from my 
ej^Kds on this never to be forgotten night. This was the 
dolefol gulation of an old woman below us, who was lament- 
ing the loss (rf* a deceased relative according to the singular 
custom of the country, and made the livelong night resound 
with the voice of her melancholy wailing. She sang, or 
rather chanted, in short irregular stanzas, to the same plain- 
tive and monotonous air, mingling it with frequent sobs and 



*■ The Kulmmnri is an impleiiient for writiiig, consistiiig of a sheatb 
for pens* with an inkstmd at one end of it. It is generally made of 
hrasB, and stuck in the belt like a dagger. 
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dgfas, and etpag oat ber »eag till aonui^, by npeatng iriA 
endksi vwriMioBi, hmI at thort iatemli of Eeit, kfewna^ 
■ad tender ejacoktions. Tbe foUowing b sq almKt vatail 
trandatioB ofthe labstaDce tf tke old wonm's padwtic efib- 
siou. Inikilfnl baadi it imgfat be woTeDiBtooneoftbeniMt 
beaBliftd Kid toochmg elegies, dial hsve «ver beeo wiitm in 
our lugnage ; io iu present Mate, it is little more tbui tbe 
iwelings of tbe original' fidusc 

Mjly loveJ toy life! n; heart! 117 eyes! my light! 
Where art then gone ? I see ibee no more — ^I bear tbee no 
more. Thoa dost not ung, tbon do« aot danoe, tfaon dost 
not talk with ns^ as thou wast wom^-Vniere art tbon ? Than 
bast gone to tbs odier woiid 1 Thoa hast fingotten me and 
thy fiifflds beknr ! Oh ! wfay art tboa so ond ? Why doat 
tbon not visit ns once mofc f Why dost tbon not show ns thy 
form, i^ich way like a tall oy|Mvss ; diy fket, which was like 
tbe moon f God bless thy sool ! fwgive thy sins I and re- 
cdve tbee into Paradise ! Wben thoa art happy, lemonbtf 
ns — uid pray for us to tbe all-hdy Vii^n and the blened 
saints." 

Thns tbe Mainotes nng the requiem and cheriib tbe memory 
of their dqwrted friends; repeating their lamentation ensy 
nigbt, for die space (d* a year or more, and sometinKS during 
the whole of thrir lives, in cases where the bereavement ■ 
pecoliariy afflicting. In this respect, at least, it most be con- 
fessed, they have departed vtry widely from tbe customs of dieir 
Spartan progenitors ; for tbe laws of .Lycargns prohib it ed 
any open demonstration of grid*, and limited to tbe short 
period of seven days, tbe privilege of noaming for the dead. 

After shivering and soaking for two mterminahle days in 
the dreary loft of tbe tower, close-bound the whole while, 
and debarred of egress by the furious pelting of tbe storm, we 
at length ventured forth to pay a visit to the father of Ban- 
leios, who occupied a dark and dismal hut lying close to die 
foot of the castle. We found the old man sitting cm the clay 
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floor of ius cabiDi over a dull and sickly fire made of dried 
asses' dung, boiling a few beans* for his mid-day meal, and 
surrounded by a number of masculine females who were bu^ 
sily plying their spindles. He made room for us by his side, 
and listened with evident surprise as well as pleasure to the 
worn-out story of American philanthropy^ with which, as 
usual, Stamates introduced me to his acquaintance ; but he 
seemed to consider the merit of our laudable beneficence as 
very materially lessened by the unpardonable omission of 
which we had been guilty, in not having reserved a single bar- 
rel of flour for him and his poor household. After surveying 
me for a few moments with a scrutinizing stare, (which seemed 
to convince him that the Americans were a very puny race, 
compared with the Spartans, and very uncouth withal in the 
fashion of their dress and their mode of sitting,) he proceeded 
to overwhelm me with a torrent of questions respecting the 
coufllry of my birth. When I told him I had come a distance 
ot almost five thousand miles, he was near dropping speech- 
less with amaiemenC ** Five thousand miles !" The dis- 
tance seemed to go beyond his ideas of absolute space. 
When he had recovered firom the first shock of surprise, he 
asked with great simplicity whetherwe were near the Turks 
of Barbary— whether we were farther ofl* than Russia — ^how 
many wives we had — ^what sort of religion we professed — 
how many inhabitants we numbered-— and who was our king ! 
To each and all of these interrogatories I made such replies 
as I thought best adapted to the old man's c^iacity, and gave 
him a brief and simple outline of the history and condition of 
our country. When I told him, that fifty years ago, when we 
first commenced our struggle for independence, our popula- 
tion amounted to but three millions, and that it had since in- 
creased to twelve, be looked me in the face, as if to see whe- 
ther I was attempting to impose upon his credulity, and mut- 
tered to himself with a dubious shrug, ** /^ ro citfrfi;ai" — ** I 
don't believe it" But when, in answer to his last inquiry, I 

15 
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told hitn tfaat we had no king, hia patieDce fonoob him ilto- 
getber; he dropped the apotm tnth which he was Kirring liis 
porridge, and shaking his head, as much as to say that be was 
too old to be gulled by sDcb egregious absurdities, " twelve 
nuUions of men," be exclaimed, "wid do king! a» n 
wfTttfci' Aj» rv «ii'f«uu." The umple ignorance of tlus old 
Kakdbonniote, (though tempered with radier more politeness,) 
is a pret^ fair sample of the indistiiict notions respecting 
America, which are generally entertained among the commoa 
people of Greece. 

Shortly after returning to the castle, a brother-in-law of 
Basilrioi, came in. He was one of tlie wildest of these 
mountaineers whom we had yet seen, and his natural ferocity 
o( countenance was greatly heightened by a coaV-black beard 
aboat an inch long, which he was suffering to grow, in ac- 
cordance with a national custom, as a badge of mourning for 
a deceased kinsmaD. In the course <^ conversation, be a^oke 
of a beaudfiil antique gem which be had at liis bouse. I ei- 
pressed a desire to see it, and begged him, as liis rendence 
was not far off, to go and bring it. He said he was afraid to 
go home by daylight without making a long circuit ; " for 
k)ok yonder," be contiotted, with the most perfect noncha- 
lance, while he pointed to a tower that lay at some tittle dis- 
tance upon his direct route, *' they'll kill me if they see me 
there, for I lately sbol one of their men." Jarvis inquired 
why be had shot bim. A shrug of the shoulders and a fall of 
the comers of his mouth was bis only reply. Jarvis then 
pointed to one of his comrades, and said jocosely, " here's 
one who has killed seven men in his lime." The party 
against whom this direftil accusadon was brought took it s^ 
rionsly, and denied it plumply and with an oath. " By the 
Panagia," said be, solemnly protesting his innocence, " I 
have never killed but tbree men since I was born ;" and he 
verily seemed to ima^e himself a pattern of gentleness and 
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But it is time to take leave of the Kotzipha, and to close 
this exhibition of barbarous character and manners, which 
after all may prove uninteresting to the distant reader. I 
might fill yet another page with a curious portrait of the mis- 
tress of the mansion, and another with an account of her two 
sprightly little daughters — and might peradventure spin out a 
third, in expatiating upon the unrivalled excellencies of the 
thyme-flavoured and amber-ccJoured honey of Taygetus,* 
which was our principal consolation during our three days' 
confinement. But the reader will be growing impatient of his 
long detention within the gloomy walls of a castle ; for his 
sake, therefore, I generoiisly waive the prescriptive privilege 
of tourists, to be as tedious and wearisome as they please, and 
with a disinterestedness almost unexampled in the practice of 
travel writing, resign my right and. title to three whole pages, 
which I might lawfully and properly have introduced. Fare- 
well, then, at once, to the hospitable abode of the Kakabouni* 
ote robber, and away over rock and ravine, towards the grey 
towers of Marathonesi ! 

We set out upon our journey upon new year's day, with a 
valedictory kiss from our gracious hostess, and amid the roar 
of all the fire arms, great and small, that could be produced, 
including a three pound swivel, which as a special compliment, 
was filled nearly to the brim with powder and ball, and was 
blown head over heels into the air by the tremendous force of 
the explosion. Basileios himself went with us, accompanied 
by one of his friends, to ensure us a safe passage through the 
country. By his advice we took the longer and more circni-* 
tous, though less fatiguing route, which runs northward until 
neariy o|:q>osite Pyrg'os, and then winds up into the mountains 
through a deep and narrow gorge. The opening expanded 



* The honey of H y mett u s is more cksmG, and enjoys a fuf^her r&fnt^ 
tation : but many persons prefer that of Tayfetns. 
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as we proceeded into a small uneven valley, wide enough in 
some places to admit of a partial cultivation, and affordmg a 
scanty support to a few wretched villages. Id the course of a 
few hours, we came to an elevation which opened to us a view 
of a part of the gulf of Kolokythia with Cerigo in the dis- 
tance ; and soon after reached the higbest pout of the route, 
commanding a wide extended prospect of rare magnificence 
apd beauty over the eastern shore of M aina. On the left 
arose sublime the snowy summits of Taygetos, shooting up 
along the bright bine sky more majestically than ever ; between 
the mountain and tbe sea, stretched a range of beautifiiUy un- 
dulating hills, covered with oaks, and many of them crowned 
with villages ; and far away in the distance lay the picturesqtie 
town of Marathonesi, appearing like a collection of toy-honses 
near the head of the spacious gulf^ whose dark blue waters, 
reflecting the pure azure of an unclouded sky, were bounded 
by the noble mountains of the oppodle promontory of Laco- 
ma. It was at the top of this ridge that the destructive march 
of Ibrahim was arrested during his memorable attempt upon 
Maiina. He bad succeeded in enieriog the country on diis 
ude, and bad proceeded thus far without much opposition, 
burning tbe villages on his way, and leaving behind him those 
traces of blight and deGolatioa which everywhere marked his 
exterminating course. Here however be was met by the de- 
tennined bravery of the inhabitants, who manfully disputed 
hie passage, and obliged him, after a fruitless stru^le, to re- 
trace bis steps in disappointment, and to abandon the further 
execution of bis deadly purposes of wrath and revenge against 
the Mainotes. The tambourii which the Greeks threw up on 
this occasion we found standing in their original state. They 
were nothing more than low walls of stone loosely laid toge- 
ther, and would have been insufficient to protect a com-field. 
against the irruption of a flock of sheep. In fact, tbe com- 
mon stone fences of New England would make far more re- 
spectable fortifications than the generalitf of tiiese Grecian 
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ianfdfomii. We descended rapidly towards the sea, passing 
through the straggling village of Paraserd, where the inha- 
bitants offered us for sale a number of coins of the Roman 
Empire, and leaving the town of Skoutari on a hill a little 
to the right Arriving at the foot of the mountain, we forded 
a small river, and entered upon a little plain lying nearly on a 
level with the sea, at the farther extrenpty of which, and close 
to the edge of the water, we found a large circular ruin of 
brick, which, from the freshness of its appearance, and the 
modem style of the ardiitecture, we judged to be the remains 
of some building constructed by the Venetians ; but for what 
purpose, we were unable to conjecture. After an unintermit- 
ted and laborious march of eight hours, over the steepest and 
stoniest road in the wide universe, we arrived towards evening 
with blistered feet and empty stomachs, at a small tower stand- 
ing close by the sea-side within two hours of Marathonesi, and 
owned by one of the far off branches of the Mauromichales 
tribe. As we had neither eaten nor drunk since morning, and 
the day was too far spent for us to reach Marathonesi, we pre- 
sented ourselves at the door of the tower, and requested a 
night's lodging. The owner of the mansion, a civil and 
good-natured old man, caipe out to look at us, and after in- 
specting the number of our party, said it was impossible for 
him to accommodate us ; for his house consisted of but one 
single apartment, which was barely sufficient for the members 
of his own family. After a great deal of deliberation, he at 
length offered us the use of his wine cellar, saying that it was 
the best he could do for us : we were not in a mood to be 
squeamish about our fare, and gladly accepted the offer. In 
a cold damp vault therefore, nearly fiUed with huge tuns of 
wine, and choaked up with noisome rubbish, we deposited for 
the night our wajrwom and exhausted bodies. Our Chreek 
companions immediately went to work to kindle a fire, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the old man, (who began to 
tremble for the fate of his dwelling,) and regardless of the 
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danger of suffocation, in a dtmgeon m^niislied with either 
chimney or windows. It was a scene worthy of being trana* 
ferred to canvas, when the srooiLy flame, ascending to the 
arched ceiling in coriing volumes, di^layed the solemn array 
of mighty hogsheads, and threw its lurid glare upon the dark 
and ferocious visages that were close huddled aroimd it. A 
porringer of sheep's milk, and a mess erf* boiled herbs, accom- 
panied with a loaf of coarse black bread, were our only sup- 
per ;«— a simple meal, but of more grateful memory than all 
other meals before or since enjoyed ; ^ exquisitely was it sea- 
soned with the Lacedsemonian spice of bonger and thirst and 

• 

jfatigue.* Our worthy host very geoerovaly gave us the unre- 
strict^ liberty of the wine casks, and appointed Stamates to 
the office of butler for the evening. The wine was delicious ; 
and the Greeks testified their sense Of its excellence by long 
and frequent pofations, accompanied by the most extravagant 
and obstreperous gaiety, and continued without abatement 
until midnight. But even mirth itself was at last drowne^l in 
wine, and we disposed ourselves in a circle around the glowing 
embers, to seek the balmy influences of *^ tired nature's sweet 
restorer.'' We sought, alas ! in vain ; for myriads of blood- 
thirsty vermin attacked us on eveiy side, and scarcely a pore 
of our bodies escaped the venom of their tiny but tormenting 
fangs. Even the natives themselves, though generaHy indiA 
ferent to such trifles, were compelled to cry out for quarter on 
this sanguinary night We took advantage of the first dawn 
of dfliy to escape from the place of torment, and resumed oar 
journey without having enjoyed a moment's sleep. After we 



* When the tynxst of Syracuse was a guest at the public tables of 
Lacedemop, he took occasion to express his dislike of the black broth 
which was the favourite food of the old men. The reason, he was told» 
was that it wanted the seasoning. ** What seasoning 1" he asked : 
*' Roiming, sweating, hunger, thirst, and fatigue," they replied ; " these 
are the ingredients with which we season all our food." 
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had been about an hour upon the road, my devoted friend Sta- 
mates came up to me, chuckling as if he had been performing 
some very meritorious act, and showed me a handsome flask 
filled with wine, which' he had cunningly secreted and carried 
ofi* with him, thinking to render me a most acceptable service. 
I gave him a severe reprimand.for such a mean and dishonour^ 
able abuse of hospitality, and begged him in future never to 
steal for my benefit* He disclaimed all intention of stealing, 
^ bat the botde was just such a thing as we wanted," he said, 
** and the old man would never miss it ;" and I found it almost 
impossible to convince him that there was any sort of impro- 
priety, much kss^ criminality, in the theft of which he had 
been guilty. I mention this little incident, not as being of 
any importance in itself, but merely to give an idea of the 
very indefinite notions respecting the rights of property, which 
are commonly current among the Greeks ; or in other words, 
of that thievish propensity for which they have always been 
Botorious, and which was even sanctioned to a certain extent 
among the Spartan youth, by the code of their great lawgiver. 
Half an hour before reaching Marathonesi, we passed close 
to the town of Maurobonni, (the black mountain,) standing 
upon the summit of a hill, and containing two large castles, 
wUch, together with most of the other buildings, were partially 
burnt and demolished by Ibrahim, and were remaining nearly 
in the state in which be left them. The appearance of 
Marathonesi, with its lowers and tall cypresses, as it suddenly 
presented itself to our view, on winding round the side of a 
biU, was almost magnificent, compared with all the other 
towns which we had seen in Mama* It had Ibrtunateiy 
escaped the devastating fury of the Egyptians, and exhibited 
none of those frigfatfiil marks of violence, which disfigured 
most of the neighbouring towns. The Pasha approached 
sufficiently near to reconnoitre the place, but being deterred 
by a formidable show of resistance, he merdfiilly restrained 
Ms wrath, and passed on to easier and less expensive conquests. 
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'We were wallung along the fmncipal street of the town in 
quest of some place for refreshment and repose, when an 
ordinary looking man, dressed in a coane brown jacket and 
bag breeches, with a ungle brass mounted ^utol in his belt, 
and a score of anned attendants at his heels, ad"uiced towards 
ns with a friendly salnution, and bade us the cnstranaiy 
"MAfif j^tn." The individual who was arrayed in this 
bomespnn garb, was no less a personage than KapitOH Tune- 
takes, the powerful Chieftsdn of Marathonesi, and .grandson (^ 
Tianet, one of the former Beys of Muna. If the authori^ of 
his secretary was to be depended upon, there never was such 
a man as Kapitan Tsanetakes. He was every thing that was 
good, and oohle, and generous ; and as modest and unpre- 
tending in his manners and dispositioa, as the style of his dress 
was simple and unostentadous. Tianetakes, himself, on the 
contrary, gave a very different account of himself; be very 
frankly confessed to ns during our subsequent acquaintance, 
that he thought himself to be a veiy bad man ; inheriting the 
i^torance and conconutant vices of bis countrymen, and too 
much disposed to be ambitious, vindictive, and rapacious, 
like bis brother Kapitanai. The very modest and unflattei^ 
ing picture which be drew of himself, rather inclined us to be- 
lieve, that the panegyric o( his secretary was not entirely 
without foundation. 

He apolo^zed to ns for not inviting ns to take up our 
abode at his house, as be had lately been obliged to ronove 
his family to a new habitation, which was still in a half- 
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finished state, and in too much confusion to receive any guests. 
He however took the pains to prepare for us a comfortable 
lodging near his own residence, and said he should expect us 
at his table during our stay in the town. We accompanied 
him to his house, and were served with an excellent breakfast, 
composed of an amazing variety of fish, boiled, broiled, fried, 
and barbecued, which were brought in one after the other in 
single dishes, till we almost despaired of ever seeing the end of 
them. While we were at table, Tianetakes pointed to some 
loaves of sugar that were stan^ng upon a shelf, and asked 
me if I recognised my countrymen ; observing that it was 
American sugar, which had been taken by pirates, and was 
selling at Marathonesi for three piastres the oka.^ How it 
had got there, he said he was utterly ignorant ; he knew it 
mast be stolen property, from the lowness of the price, but as 
it could never be restored to its rightful owners, he thought 
there was no impropriety in his taking advantage of so favour- 
able an opportunity, to lay in a stock for his private use. 
He spoke of the war between Antonakes and Mourginos, and 
said it threatened to involve all Mama. He himself had taken 
part with Mourginos, and was about to send three hundred 
men to his assistance ; for he hated the Mauromichales, he 
saud, with a perfect hatred, and would do his utmost to pro- 
care their ruin. The grounds of his animosity towards them 
appeared to be, that they wore embroidery on their jackets— 
that they carried gold-mounted pistols — that they had been 
elevated to distinguished honours— and finally, and above aU, 
that they always had hated each other, for no reason at all. 

After breakfast Tsanetakes escorted us to the ruins of the 
ancient Gythium, which lie in a few minutes' walk from Mara- 
thonesi, and are now known by the name of Palaiopolis, or 
the old city. This was a place of considerable importance in 
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andent times, and was tbe principal naval statioD of the Lacfr- 
dtemonians. About the year 200 B. C. it was attacked and 
laid waste by tbe Roman General Flaminins, during the war 
which he was carrying on against the Spartan tyrant Nabis.* 
Few of the remaiaa that are now visible are of more ancient 
date than the time of the Roman conquest. They are princi- 
pally of brick, and are scattered over a narrow plain, nmaing 
along the sea-shore and over the slope of the low hills rising 
from it. We observed a building with small niches for urns, 
similar to those found at Rome, and intended as a repository 
for tbe ashes of tbe dead. A sort of dstero, composed of 
large blocks of hewn stone, was the only thing we saw that 
had an appearance of hig^ antiquity. Close to the margin 
of tbe sea, and running far out into tbe water, are extenme 
ruins, probably of baths, among which we found a portiim 
of a mosaic pavement in good preservation. These are 
nearly all the objects that are in the least deserving of notice, 
amoDg the cbaotic masses of broken walls and fouddationi, 
that cover tbe ancient site. Tiauetakes had lately been 
probing tbe soil in search of antiquities, by means of sharp 
iron rods, which were thrust into the ground in different places 
to the deptb of several feet. Whenever any of the instruments 
encountered a solid obstruction, an excavation was made; 
and in this manner he had disinterred the half of a large 
column, tbe bases of several others, a part of a heavy enta- 
blatDte, and a perfect statue, which he decided to be that o( 
Leonidas, and which, he slated, he sold in Zante for nine 
thousand piastres and five hundred okas of powder. He also 
■bowed us a valuable collection of silver coins and medals, 



* Ceitioi deinde factoe, Gythium oppidum, omnium maritimanin) 
rerum lAcedcmoniis receptaculum esae; ucc procul b msri ctatrm 
Romana ■besee ; omnibus id copiis aggredi conatituit. Ent eo tern, 
pore valida urbs, et raultiiudine civium incoUruniqiie, et omni bellico 
i^panta inatructi, Ace.— Lit. ). zzzit. c. 29. 
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some of them of rare bes^aty, which had been found at diflkrent 
times in the neighbourhood. 

Marathonesi is the chief town of Msuna, and a place 
of considerable trade. It contained, according to Tia- 
netakes, between five and six thousand inhabitants at the 
period of our visit; but it appeared to us very small for 
io large a population. It has a few respectable houses, 
but they are, for the most part, low and meanly built, 
with clumsy wooden sheds in front of them, which give the 
streets an appearance of great confusion and irregularity. 
The port is formed by the little island of Kranae, where, ac- 
cording to Homer, an interesting passage took place in the 
loves of Paris and Helen.* The only building that it con- 
tained, was a little chapel standing upon the foundation of an 
ancient temple, and surrounded by a few olive trees. Here, 
Tsanttakes said, he was about establishing a Lancasterian 
school, with a sufficient guard to render it a secure asylum for 
such children as might be sought after as the victims of 
revenge ; '' for when a man kills another," said he, '* in this 
barbarous country;- t;here is no sword of public justice to 
overtake him, but his punishment is inflicted by private ven- 
geance. The friends of the deceased always pursue the mur- 
derer until they take his life, — or if he himself is not to be 
found, they make one of his children or next of kin to answer 
for his crime ; and so implacable is this spirit of retaliation, 
that they irequendy take upon themselves a vow, neither to 
shave, wash, or change their clothes, until they have accom* 
plished their direful object." 

We left Marathonesi the following day at noon, and di- 
rected our course towards Mistra. Our departure was ho^ 
noured by a loud volley of musketry from the retainers of Tsa- 
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netakeE, which was speedily Answered by oar own s(ddien« 
mid sustained on both sides with great animation, imtil we 
were finally lost to each other's view. The pieces were all 
charged with a due proportion of lead, according to the al^ 
sard and dangerous custom of the couutiy; and tbe coottant 
whiuing over our beads, as the halls came flying through the 
air, sometimes with most alarming propinquity, sooDded more 
like a hostile encounter, than a padfic interchange of civili- 
tiea. We wound along the edge of the gulf until we came 
within a short distance of Trinesi, a port deriving its oame 
from three small islands, and defended by two castles belong<- 
ing to the Mainotes ; we here turned off from the coast, and 
entered the hills which form the western bonnda^ of the val- 
ley of the Eurotas.* At a village called Alebetioba, dis- 
tant about four hours from Marathonesi, we halted for tbe 
night This place is in tbe district of Mpardouoiar Ahich, 
before the revolution, was inhabited by a tribe of ferocious and 
inhospitable Albanian Mussulmans, who lived by plunder, and 
were the terror of the surrounding country. Their ct^ital 
was Potamia, about four miles from Heloa, where tliey bad a 
small castle ; and such was the dread which their depredations 
had inspired, that it was accounted very dangerous for a tra- 
veller to pass through their territory. These Mpardounioies 
were probably a remnant of tbe twenty thousand Albanian), 
who were sent into the Morea to oppose the Russians and re- 
volted Greeks in the war of 1770. After they had accom- 
pUsbed the fell purposes of their employers, many of them re- 
fused to return to their homes, and remained in the Horea, 
leadiug a banditti life, plundering and laying waste the coun- 
try which they had come to defend, frequently turning then' 



* A moro circuitous route from Hanthoneai to Mistre, ptMei 
through tbe valley, by the way of Helos, which liee on tbe eastern aide 
of the rivcT, three hours distajit from the fiiat meationed place. Ttom 
Helofl to Miatnt is fourteen houra. 
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lawless anns against the Turks themselves, and obstinately 
and sucoessfttlly resbting all attempts to dislodge them, until 
the greater part of them were either cut to pieces or expeUedf 
by the celebrated Hassan Capitan Pasha in 1 799.* The pre- 
sent inhabitants of Alebetsoba were Greeks by religion, but 
they wore the Albanian costume, and seemed to retain the uih 
sociable and inhospitable disposition of their Mohammedan 
predecessors. Thouf^h it was near night and raining when 
we reached the place, we were obliged to wait half an hour in 
the open air, before we could prevail upon any of the people 
to receive us. Each referred us to the house of another, 
pleading the poverty of his own dwelling, and assuring us 
that his neighbour could acconunodate us much better. Af- 
ter being bandied about in this way from house to house, 
without any nearer prospect of being admitted, we at length 
summoned the village priests, and claimed the stranger's right 
to their hospitality. AAer a few nunutes' consultation, they 
conducted us to one of the best looking houses in the village^ 
and one where we had already been rejected on our first arri- 
val, and made use of their spiritual authority in our behalf. 
But the. inexorable owner was not to be moved by priestly 
intercession ; he only swore the more resolutely that he would 
admit no one into his house. Stamates now stood forth, and 
tried anew the effect of that ready eloquence, which had been 
of such valuable service to us on several former occasions* 
He stated who we were— -explained to the master of the man- 
sion that we asked notUng of his bounty but fire and water, 
and the shelter of his roof— spoke very feelingly of our pite* 
out condition, exposed as we were to the driuling raijp— and 
concluded with a discreet and sensible homily upon the duties 
of hospitality. His eloquence was not expended in vain ; the 
man seemed ashamed of his rudeness, and opened his door to 
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ua with a bungling apology, saying that it wag only four days 
since they. had been attacked by a oeigbbouringMainote vil- 
lage, and that tbey had particular reason, therefore, to be snt- 
pidons of strangers. We had fortunately supplied ourselves 
at Marathoneu with some provisions for the way ; otherwim 
we should have gone supperless at Alebetzoba. But we were 
able from our own resources to furnish forth a copious repast^ 
and our unwilling host and his wife, togetlier with two of the 
priests, sat down with us most obligingly as guests. A don- 
key and three p^ were tenants in commoo with us of the only 
s^>artment which the house contained ! 

From Alebetioba to Mistra is a jonniey of six honrs. 
About two hours from the former place, the road ascends to 
the top of a hill overlooking the beautiful and classic plain 
of LacedKmoD. From this point of view Taygetus af^tears 
to great advantage, displaying its whole majestic broadnde, 
like a huge rampart, along the western side of the plain. 
Towards the left is seen at a distance, the Venetian fortress of 
Tarampsa, standing upon a lofty eminence, and in the oppo- 
ute direction, Lykobouno (the Wolf-Mountain), containing 
two castles built by Petro Bey. At the foot of the Jiill is a 
beautiful little stream, on whose inviting banks we halted, 
to essay the qualities of a L«ttced«monian canvass-back duck, 
which we bad bought at Marathooesi for thirty paras.* The 
road now enters the plaiu, and passes within a short distance 
of the village of Sklabo-Chorio, occupying the site of the 
ancimt Amyclte, the renowned birth-place of Castor and 
Pollux. Its celebrated temple of Apollo, which was die 
most magnificent in all Liiconia, together with all ite other an- 
cient monuments, is lost in the confused mass of undistinguish- 
able ruins with which the soil is covered. Resuming the main 
road, we passed a small ruined church, standing in the bed of 
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a shallow rivulet, and built apparently upon the foundation of 
an ancient temple. In the outer wall we observed a fragment 
of exquisite sculpture in basso-relievo, representing a stag 
hunt. Unfortunately the stag is the only part remaining en- 
tire, the figures of the hounds being very much mutilated. 
A little beyond diis, and at the distance of about an hour and 
three quarters from Mistra, is the town of Ai'oannes,* sur- 
rounded with gardens and spacious groves of oranges and 
lemons. A melancholy heap of ruins was all that we found 
remaining of this lately flourishing place : the Egyptian Van- 
dals had passed through it, and it was no more. Nearly aU 
the other towns in the plain had shared a similar fate. The 
whole of this delightful region, fair and lovely still in its deso- 
lation, lay waste and uncultivated, and presented a wide 
spread scene of ruthless havoc and destruction. Happily for 
its groves of olive and fruit trees, the most of them had 
escaped uninjured amid the general ruin ; for the march of 
the destroyer through this part of the country was necessarily 
too rapid to allow him to execute to the full extent those 
deadly and deliberate plans of extermination, for which he 
found leisure during his long possession of Messenia ; where 
the axe completed the work which the firebrand and the sword 
had begun, and thousands of fruit trees fell victims to a blind 
and in^scrimate fury, scarcely less absurd than that of the 
presumptuous fool, who lashed the waves of the Hellespont in 
his wrath. 

Mistra, or Misithra, as it was formerly called, b situated 
towards the northwestern extremity of the Lacedaemonian 
plain, and close to the foot of Taygetus, which here ascends 
to its greatest elevation. Its citadel, once regarded as a 
place of great strength and importance, stands upon the sum- 
mit of a lofty and precipitous hill, which rises immediate^ 
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behind the town, and is separated from the mountain by b 
frightful chasm. A part of the town lies upcHi ihe iteep side 
of the hill, and is dinded from the lower city by a fnrions 
torrent which rashes down through the rocky gorge. The 
sitaadon of the place is altogether one of the moat singular 
and romantic that can be conceived ; but little else beudes 
the mere locality is now left for the traveUer to describe. It 
was until lately one of the largest and busiest towns in the 
Morea, being tbe see of the Archbishop of Sparta, and car- 
lying on a conaderable trade in silk. During the invasion 
and insurrection of 1770, it became an object of contention 
between the hostile parties, and was plundered and delaced by 
the lawless Albanians, who were sent for the pacification of 
the country. Still, however, it recovered fit>m the injury 
which it sustained at this period, and in 1798 contained, ac- 
cording to Pouqueville, a mixed population of Turks, Greeks, 
and Jews, amountiDg to between fifteen and eighteen diousand. 
It remained a flourishing and popalous town till the antomil 
of 1825, when it received a visit frtHn the victorious Ibrahim. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that it fell before his blighting 
presence. Upon this devoted city the inhuman conqueror 
poured forth the hottest vial of his wrath. The defenceless 
inbabilants abandoned their homes on bearing tbe awful 
tidings of his r^id approach, and fled in dismay to the moun- 
tuns. The most of them escaped with their lives, but a 
number of the old and infirm were unavoidably left behind, to 
glut the rage of their enemies. From the neighbouring 
heights the hapless lii^tives looked down, and beheld tbe 
horrid work of plunder and destruction that was going on in 
their deserted streets. Soon they saw tbe ftital torch applied, 
and their gkiomy ai^rebensions realiied by tbe smoke and blaw 
of their dwellings. The all-devouring flame spread wider 
and wider, burning and consuming from bouse to house, till 
from one ettremi^ of the city to the other, nothing was to be 
!ven but naked and cnmibling walls, and nnotildering heaps 
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of rabbiah. It was upwards of two years after this dreadful 
catastrophe, that we entered the scene of ruin. The destruc- 
tion was almost as complete as that of the cities which were 
buried alive beneath the bcuming lava of Vesuvius. Some bun* 
dreds of the inhabitants had returned to the ashes of their 
former habitations, but not a single house had been rebuilt. 
A few temporary shops and cafU had been fitted up in one of 
die principal streets, by patching the tottering walls with reeds 
and boards ; but with the exception of this single street, every 
tlung lay precisely as the conflagration had left it. Sdll, 
however, the place was not without some show of animation ; 
the shops and oi/es were filled with paUkarit^ and many of 
the peasantry had assembled from the surrounding country, 
some for want of other occupation, and some with the hope 
of gaining a few paras by the sale of firuits and vegetables. 
We searched through the town in vain to find some place of 
shelter for the night; for every hole and comer was already full 
to overflowing. We addressed ourselves at length to the Epi^ 
trope or Police, and were treated with every mark of kindness 
and. civility. A lodging was immediately procured for us in 
the village or suburb of Parorea, which was formerly inhabit- 
ed exclusively by the richer Turks ; and a special exception 
was made in our favour to a proclamation which the town 
crier had just been making public, * forbidding the people 
thenceforth to cut down or mutilate any of the olive or mul- 
berry trees in the plain; apracticeof which they had for some 
time been guilty, and which the difllculty of (MtKuring fuel 
rendered almost necessaiy. 

The next morning the Secretary of the EpUrope called 
upon us with a numerous body-guard, and escorted us to the 
ruins of another city, which lie across the plain, a little to the 
eastward of Mistra. Proceeding through a beautifiil olive- 
grove, we came in half an hour to the little hamlet of Magoula, 
where a stream, supposed to be the Tiasa, is crossed by an 
ancient bridge. A number of unknown vestiges of antiquity 
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Doir began to appesr, and in about a quarter of an hoar wc 
aKended alow, flat hiU, partly. endowd bya dilaiHdatcdwaJl, 
and rafrotioded on all nde« by scattered mina. I lodted 
around me bewildered and amaied, and warcely able to 
realne the &ct, that we were standing apon die AcropoHa of 
Sparta, in the centre of the renewed d^ of LycnrgBi. The 
Bhapekn maaws of ttone that lay aroand at, were die rexnaina 
of the proud LacedetDonian capital ; the ttreaiB that flowed 
at oar feet wai the tfivine Eurotat, the Kng of rlrert,* on 
wboae flowery banks Apollo hiouelf once tnned his lyre ^ the 
valley tbrou^ wluch it porsned hs nwHHlering course, was 
the coontry of the ill-fated Helots ; the beigfats which rote 
£rom its opposite ihoie were tbe Menehuon biUi ; and the 
magnificent momitun that strelcbed its gigantic firmt along 
tbe weMcm boritott, was the saoed TaygetDs, where horses and 
other Tictims were oflered np to die God of UgbtJ and wbete 
tbe mystic ngies of Bacchns were celebrated by tbe Spartan 
virgins.|| Indqiendently, howevCT, of every classic associatiooi 
tbe prospect which the eye emlvaces from tlie Acropolis tuU, 
is one which I have rarely seen equalled in any other country. 
^K singularly wild and fantastic forms, into which the craggy 
ddes and summits of the mountain are broken, and tbe brilliant 
and varied hues of the richly wooded plain, produce together 
a scene of mingled besuty and sublimity, which tbe most 
tuimpassioned beholder caimot &i] to view with wonder and 
delight. Tbe Eurotas indeed reqiures some little etnbelliab- 
ment of the imagination, that its beauties may be proper^ 



* fbe Banlipotainoa wu one of it* uicient tiUei. 

t "OmniAqan, nuebo quondam meditante, twfttus 

Andih Enrotss.". ■ ■ Virg. Bue. vi. 82. 

•a) 'n«H."— pMo. iii. SO. 
H "gt viifiiiibtu bacchaU LscKiiis 
Tsygeta ! " — Virg. Georg. ii. 4ST. 
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; tat considered without regard to its classic oame, 
it is as ugly and unpoetiail a looking stream as is comttoiily 
met with. It flows over an unsightly bed of shingle, through 
ragged and almost naked banks, and is narrow, rapid, and 
muddy. Such at least was its appearance at this season of 
the year. 

It may be more truly said of Sparta, than of almost any 
odier city of ancient Greece, that *' the memory sees more 
than the eye.'' Earthquakes and wars, the ravages of time, 
and the still greater ravages of barbarous men, have nearly 
obliterated every vestige ofits former splendour.* Theplough- 
fhare has passed over a large portion of its site, and corn- 
fields now occupy the place which was once crowded with the 
busy habitations of men. The few remains which are left are 
obscure and uncertain, and altogether uninteresting, except 
when seen upon the qiot. They have been, moreover, so often 
and so fully described, that any detailed account of them at 
the present day would be a superfluous repetition of what for- 
mer travellers have written upon the subject. . The form of a 
large theatre, cut out of the ude of the hill (^ which the Acro- 
polis stood,— two doors belonging to some temple or other 
building, the other parts of which have entirely disappeared,— 
and a flight ofsteps, or the seats of a theatre, a<yoining it, — these 
are almost the only objectn that can be identified, with any 
certain^, as the remams of ancient Sparta. The walls around 
the Acropolis are evidently ot no very remote antiquity, for 
they are composed of numerous fragments <^ ancient edifices, 
mixed up with the rude masonry of a later age. There are 
many ruins of Roman brick-work, but Roman relics, however 
valued in Italy, are always regarded with supreme indiffisrence 



* MifUa arose out of the roiai of Sparta* and the anaent lelios 
served as a convenient qaany» whence materials were fttmi time to time 
drawn, for building and adorning the new town. 
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inOjeece. Tberestonof thiiis obviiHu; fiH-theintereitaflbe 
leswraDtJquitf'Ututiirally swallowed op in tfaat of the greater. 
Tbe time of the RfHuan empire becomea a inodera era, com- 
pared iriA the ftr distant period of Spartan retwwn. Oar 
obHgiog and inde&dgable guide aeemed nir[muiigly conver- 
■ant witfa every thing that he saw, and favoored oi with a greu 
deal of cnrions informatioD ; but bis biitorical inaccnrades 
were so frequent and glaring, that we placed very little de- 
pendence upon the correctness of his antiquarian lore. He 
pretended, among odier valuable disclosures, to point out to 
us the rite of the palace- of Leonida*, and to designate tbe veiy 
ravine of Taygetns, down which deformed dnJdren woe 
thrown! 

In contemplating the mouldering relics of fallm cides and 
kingdoms, it is natural for the mind to travel back through the 
long lapse of time, to tbe periods when they lived and floti- 
rished ; to rebuild, in imaginadon, the prostrate DKHmmentsof 
their greatness and power, — to repeople their now silent and 
desolate abodes, — to re-ammate the gloomy regions of solitude 
with the long vanished scenes of busy life, — and to call up, tn 
recollection, the moving pageant of their wars, and trinmphs, 
and reverses, and defeats, which the poet and the historian 
have exhibited to us. Such was the interesting vision which 
my fant^ conjured up, while seatad upon a broken column, 
amid the mins of ancient Sparta. I bdield it at first from 
afar, in tbe deceitfiil light of antiqni^, and every thing seemed 
bri^t and captivating, as it reflected the lustre of a few exalted 
individnalB, that shone pre-eminent above the rest. As I ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, the true cokmrs of nature began 
to appear, and many objects, which, in the distance, had 
seemed fair and beautiful, grew hideous and deformed, as they 
became diitincdy virible. While at one moment 1 wondered 
and admired, at tbe next I shuddered, and turned away with 
horror and disgust. I saw a city whose only walls were tbe 
swords and bucklers of iu brave inhabitants. They were a 
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•tern and wariike race, with limbs inured to toil, and hearts 
undismayed by danger, and countenances ennobled with the 
pride of manly independence. I saw them go forth to battle 
against the invader of their country, and nobly fall amid the 
hostile darts, or return in triumph with the spoils of their van- 
quished foes. I saw them in the retirement of their homes 
and firesides, frugal, temperate, and abstemious, in the indul- 
gence of their passions and appetites. 1 saw their youth bow 
with reverence as the aged head passed by them, and listen 
with submissive respect to the counsels of experience and wis- 
dom. All this, and more, I beheld with feelings of wonder 
and admiration. But the vision did not stop here. I saw 
them, on the other hand, girding on the sword, not for the de- 
fence of their country, but for the extermination of their less 
powerful neighbours. I saw a whole people carried off by 
them into captivi^, and doomed to a galling and ignominious 
servitude. I saw the miserable slaves toiling and sweating 
beneath the lash of a merciless oppression, made subjects of 
beastly drunkenness, to teach the children of their masters a 
lesson of abstinence, and coldly butchered by hundreds, to ac- 
custom the free-bom sons of Sparta to the use of arms. I per- 
ceived that the proud and haugh^ dtiiens, though free from 
foreign dominion, were the tame and unresisting vassals of 
their own tyrannical laws and customs. I beheld their youth 
trained up in ignorance of all polite and useful learning, — for- 
bidden to study or admire the institutions of other nations,— 
instructed to consider passive obedience as the first of virtues, 
and war the only occupation worthy of freemen,* and taught 
by principle to steal firom their friends, that they might prac- 
tise upon their enemies their ill-acquired dexterity. I saw the 
stranger shut out from their inhospitable doors, and all the 
improvements and refinements of other countries barbarously 
and indiscriminately proscribed. I saw the best feelings of 
humanity outraged and violated, — the tender sympathies of 
the heart made to yield to a savage and brutal insensibility, — 



and 6ven the ordiiury privikge -dS gnd drcnmcribed ud 
Umitedby Btstute. Imrtbe tissofnatunl afleotioa violotily 
rant anmder, and himdrodi of wretched ibAui HdmuMDlytoni 
from tfarir mothen' breuti, and hurled from the rodiy preci- 
pices of TmygetoM. I taw husbands shameinlly bcatmg their 
wivett with the express sanction of the law, and young maidens 
eifaibidDg themselves naked at the public exerdses in cook- 
paay with men. With the view of all tins, sod worse than 
this, my admiration soon abated,>«ild I was led to regard the 
Spartan diaracter mth an almort nnmiagled sentimeDt of ab- 
horrence and disgust. 

Sncb are the feelings, with which eveiy jndidoo* and r^ 
fleeting observer must survey the memorials of this celebrated 
ct^. We may new them with protbnnd and awful interest, 
but our enthouatm must be indulged under the severest quali- 
fieatioDS and restricliotis. We may admire the genins and 
patriotic devotion of its great lawgiver, and may yield oar 
homage without scruple to the memory of a few bright names 
that figure in its lustory ; but we should be careful to avoid 
that extravagant veneration for classic antiquity, wluch has led 
many a blind " hvdator temporU ae^' to entertain such exalt- 
ed notiooi of Spartan rirtne and ^MUtan discipline. AUoww 
in^them full credit for every thing estimable in their charactcf 
and institutiens, and wn^ng their vices and defects wiA 
philosophical candour and impartiaBly, we shall find the 
Spartans scarcely deserving of a more dignified title, than ttnC 
of a nation oi powerful and snccesifol barbarians. Their edu- 
cation, their habits, their laws, were all calculated to make 
them a nation fd soldien, and nothing else. They were 
strangen to all duse hnmaniiing indnences that contribute to 
the refinement and enjoyment of life; literature and science 
wen denounced as the eneouet of the state ; the cultivation and 
inprovement of the mind were deemed an ignoble occupation ; 
the aennUlities of the heart were seared and blunted, and k« 
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odblesi aftcdoos rooted oat ;— every thing, in short, was made 
to bend to the one grand object, of producing muscles to endure 
the fiuigues of war, and nerves to encounter undaunted its 
dangers and alarms. 



CHAPTER XII, 



The man that has never travelled upon a mule, over the 
rosgh mountains of Greece, has seen little of the toils and 
vexatioDS of this world. He has never known what it is to sit 
perched ibr hours, with his legs stretched out to their utmost 
teosibiKty, astride of a galling packsaddle, as broad as the back 
of an elephant, and as high as a dromedary's bump,-— nor to 
have his patience exhausted, and his temper disturbed by theun- 
conqnerable stubbornness of a self-willed brute, — ^to be obliged 
to wait die pleasure of the provoking animal, while he nibbles 
unooiioefDed at every inviting tuft of grass or nice bunch of 
leaves that he sees,-— to be carried, as if from sheer malicious- 
ness, to the very utmost brink of a giddy precipice, or under 
die branches of an over^aagiog hedge, in danger of being 
brushed to the grouadf or caught Absalom-like in mid-air,— and 
last, and most insnfoable of all, to be detained for a quarter 
of an hour in the middle of a river, while the immoveable 
beast, arrested by the grateful coolness of the stream, and in- 
eennble alike to persnanon and to blows, stops to bathe his 
limbs, and quench his thirst, and to enjoy, at his ease, the 
beauties of the surrounding kndscqie. Of diese, and still 
mate grievous trials, we had abundmt experience, during our 
wearisome joomey from Mistra to Argos. 
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^ ~ Passing to the left of ^>arta, and deaceodiiig totbe ler^of 
the Enrotas, we followed its course for loine distance ova- a nar' 
row manby plain, that lay along its weMem bank. la abom 
two boors from Mistra we came to a modem stone bridge, 
wb«« we crossed the river, and entered the Menelaioo hills, by 
the bedof a dry torrent. The hills increased in magnitude as 
we advanced, and became beautirully covered with the wild 
olive, holly, rhododaphne, oleander, and arbntiu, and a varie^ 
of other trees and shrubs, interspersed with numerous flowers, 
among which were the hyadntb and parade iris blooming in 
great perfection. After ascending and descending alternately 
(or several hours, we arrived at length at the SoranU Potami, 
or fortji river, a branch of the Enrotas, deriving its name 
from the freqnent obstroctions whidi it presente to the road ; 
for in fbllowing up die ravine through which it descends, we 
wete actually obQged to crossitno less than thir^-dght times, iti 
dnuous course in some places, and in others the mgged form 
of the precipices which enclose it, preventing a continued pas- 
sage on the same side. It is a r^id torrent, from fifteen to 
twen^-five feet wide, and several feet deep, and frequently 
threatened to overcome the strength of onr mules and sweep 
them away by its oTerwhelming force. As we ascended tbe 
mountain the cold became excessive, a night of almost total 
darkness overtook us, the muleteer who conducted me lost Us 
way, and we got entirely separated from the rest of ourpar^> 
Had tbe man postessed any idephUe propensities, a seent 
thrust of an atagkast and a toss into the torrent might easily 
have efiected hrs object, without ejporing bim to the least dan- 
ger of detection. Such an opportuni^, in fact, might almost 
have tempted an honest man to turn bandit. In a similar situa- 
tion, in some remote parts of my own country, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the temptation would have been resisted. 
But the trusty Greek, far from meditating any plans of trea- 
chery, seemed only intent upon recovering the track which be 
had lost. He shouted aloud, hut no voice antwo^d ; be strain- 
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ed his eyes in every direction, but no landmark appeared* In 
this state of perplexity we groped and stumbled about among 
the rocks for upwards of an hour, in imminent danger of fall- 
ing over precipices, till the intensity bf the cold had nearly 
deprived us of the power of exertion. But the instinct of the 
stupid mule, superior in such emergencies to the utmost efforts 
of human intelligence, relieved us at last firom our difficulties, 
and conducted us in safety through the darkness. While his 
master was. endeavouring to drag him along by force, the re^ 
luctant animal, who had for some time seemed doubtful about 
the course we were pursuing, suddenly came to a stand-^-tumed 
his head in the opposite direction-^snuffed the air with evident 
delight*— and set up a vociferous bray, which intimated that he 
had made some joyous discovery. Following the direction 
which his eagerly extended nose pointed out, we soon espied a 
light a little higher up the mountain. It was only a few hun- 
dred yards off, but the unevenness of the ground, and the 
want of a beaten path, together with the darkness of* the 
night, prevented us from reaching it without a long and des- 
perate struggle. As we approached the place we descried a 
comfortable hut with a cheerful fire blazing within it : the next 
moment the well known voice of Stamates fell like music upon 
my ear. It was the Khan of Arakoba, reckoned seven hours 
from Mistra, but' which we had made ten by our unfortunate 
aberration. 

Our route coincided very nearly with the track which Ibra- 
him described, during his terrific march from Tripolitxa to 
Mistra. Everywhere were visible the marks of his awful 
transit,-*everywhere the prints of his desolating footsteps. 
Throughout the whole day's journey we saw not a single 
human habitation ; in fact, the only buildings of any kind 
that we met with, afier leaving Magoula, were the deserted 
Khans of Bourla and Krebata. At the latter were still re- 
maining piled up in heaps the bones of the captive sheep and 
oxen, upon which the Egyptian army had banqueted. The 

18 
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KhaHgi of Arakob* told us a pileotu tale o( the bunung of 
the village, and the unhappy fate of moM of iu uibabitaiilt. 
When the cfy of coniteraatioD, " the Tnrlu are eonung," 
first fell DpOD tbnr ean, the danger was alieady so near at 
hand, that none but a few of the mott acdve had titne to 
efieet dieir escape. The greater part fell into the bands of 
the enemy, and were di^Kued of by the osnal barbaroaa 
method of patting to death tbe old and helpless, and carrying^ 
ofi" into slavery tbe yonng and vigorous. Among the 
wretched captives who were torn from their hemes to grace 
the conqueror's triompb, were twenty-tfaree betrothed dam- 
sels and about forty others, the pride of their village, and 
renowned for their beauty all over the Morea. About four- 
teen thousand sheep and six thousand lai^ cattle wne a part 
of the valuable spoil that passed into tbe enemy's poa^essioD. 
The Kiai^ himself escaped with his family, by early talung 
tbe alarm and flying with precipitation to the secure recesses 
of tbe mountain. Before this direful calamity, he said be was 
rich and happy ; but the talvatiou of his life had cost him the 
sacrifice of all his fortune. His wife presented a most affecting 
picture of a spirit broken by mitfortune, and sinking under 
the weight of affliction. She had once been handsome, and 
had evidently seen ftr better days ; but sorrow had withered 
tbe bloom upon her cheek, and a deep and deadening melath- 
cboly bad settled upon her graceful features. At times tbe 
horrors of her disastrous flight seemed to haunt her recollec- 
tion, and she would start, as if the dreadful cry of alano 
were still tinging in her aflnghtetl ears. She roused herself, 
however, into a sort of pensive cheerfulness in wder to 
minister to our wants, and slinging her sleeping infant over 
her back in a little hammock, which served as a cradle, set 
about preparing our supper. Tbe task was soon accom- 
plished ; for a loaf of unleavened bread hastily kneaded for 
the occasion, and baked in the ashes of tbe hearth, together 
with a cup of miserable wine, were the only entertumnent 
that the Khan afforded. 
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The next morning we porsued our journey through an icy 
atmosphere that would not have disgraced the climate of 
Greenland. On looking towards the Lacedaemonian plain, 
we beheld it covered with a level sheet of vapour, that gave it 
precisely the effect of a large lake, with the snowy peaks of 
Taygetus rising bright and clear above it, and reflecting the 
golden splendour of the rising sun* At the summit of the 
mountain* we stepped for a few moments to gaie for the last 
time upon the magnificent scene which had so often excited 
our admiration, and bidding farewell to Sparta and all its 
classic rennniscences, began to descend upon the other side. 
The road was ste^, and for several miles, so completely 
glaied with a slippery mixture of snow and ice, that we were 
obliged in many places to slide down upon our haunches, to 
avoid the danger of breaking our necks. A journey of two 
hours brought us to Agios Petros, a village picturesquely 
situated in the bosom of the mountains, but in a great mea- 
sure burnt and destroyed by Ibrahim. 

This tract of country lying between the Eurotas and the 
Argolic gulf, and extending to the southern extremi^ of the 
Peninsula, is known by the name of Tiakonia, probably a 
corruption of Laconia. The inhabitants speak a dialect 
peculiar to themselves, and have a number of other distin- 
guishing characteristics ; but their country has been scarcdy 
ever visited by travellers and litde is known respecting them. 
They occupy the territory of the Eleutbero-Laconians, and 
are by some supposed to be the purest remains of the ancient 
Spartans. The chief towns of the district are Astros and 
Monanbasia.t 

An hour and a half from Agios Petros is another moun- 
tain village named Kastri, which was also virited by die £gyp- 



* This appears to be the ancient Mount Thoioax. 
f See Hist. Mod. Greece, p. 266. 
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tian Pasha. We stopped at this fhce to pay onr retpecU to 
the Pappat of the village, a venerable <M man whom we had 
formerly met at Hydra. We foond him crouching over m 
handful f^ coals, in a wretched hut wluch had more the ap- 
pearance of a imokehouse than of a htnnan dwelling, and 
WH entirely destitute of the simplest and most ordinary^ com- 
forts of life : and yet this might be called an enviable abode, 
compared with the still more wretched kenneU which most of 
the villagers inhabited. The reverend patriarcfa received us 
with the most affectionate kindness, and urged m to lake sbeW 
ter for the night beneath his humble roof; but we knew lie 
was too poor to entertain us, and after some slight refresh- 
ment, we continued on our jonmey. Descending the sleep 
roounlain on which Kastri stands, we came in about half an 
hour to some scattered remains which mark the ute of an an- 
cient town. Vestiges of its citadel are visible on a huge inso- 
lated rock, rising abruptly from the side of the mountain, and 
overlooking a tremendous chasm. Another half hour brought 
us to a metoehi,* or farm belonging to the monastery of St. 
John the Baptist, where we took up our quarters for the night. 
The monastery is a large and Angular building, hanging 
at an elevation of several hundred feet upon the side of the 
opposite mountain, which rises far above it in a precipice of 
mgged rocks. Excepting the famous establishment of Me- 
gaspeUa, and perhaps one or two others, it is the richest and 
most exteo»ve Institution of the kind in the Morea. Nothing 
can exceed the romantic beauty of its »tuation, when viewed 
from the metoehi. Perched upon a giddy crag where an ea- 
gle would scarcely venture to build its nest, and surrounded 
above, below, and on all udes by perpendicular cliffs, it 
seems inaccessible to the footseps of man, and entirely cut off 



* As these monutenes frequent^ own lands at a distance, thef have 
inferior eBtabliohmenta for convenieDce of cultivation and etonge of 
their crops, called mvtoehia. 
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fiEom all commtmication with the world below it The road 
which leads to it is a steep and winding path cut with great 
kbonr in the face of the rock, scarcely wider than a goat 
track, and only visible upon a near approach. It was the fear 
of Turkish oppression and exaction, that so frequently in- 
duced the monks of Greece thus to sacrifice convenience to 
security, and to build their sanctuaries in these wild and inac- 
cessible situations.* 

In the summer of 1826 the Turks attacked the monastery 
of St. John, and made the most desperate exertions to capture 
or destroy it Jarvis was l>ing there at the time with a small 
number of Greek soldiers,! and about six hundred women and 



* Dr. Holland, in his travels in Albania, describes a monastery at 
Jleteora in Thessaly, built in a still more singulur situation. It stands 
on a perpendicular and insulated rock at the height of 156 feet, and is 
only accessible by means of a net of basket hoisted up by the inmates 
above. 

t Eight days before the attack, a party of Greeks had surprised the 
Turks by a sodden coup de main, in the plain of Tripolitaa, and had 
done them considerable damage. But although they succeeded in their 
object, the inferiority of their numbers rendered it necessary for them 
to retreat in haste, as soon as they had struck the blow. Jarvis was of 
the party, and in the confbsion of the flight became entirely separated 
firom hia companions. A troop of fifteen or twenty Turidsh horsemen 
overtook him, wounded him in the leg with a ball, and advanced to- 
wards him to take, as usual, his nose and ears to adorn the gate of the 
Seraglio. Although suffering from his wound, he had sufficient strength 
and presence of mind to level his musket ; but instead of discharging it, 
he merely kept it steadUy aimed in front of him with a determined air, in- 
tending to reserve his fire till the last extremity. His pursuers, seeing 
the deadly weapon pointed towards them, as if dooming to certain des- 
truction the one who should first advance, suddenly reined up their 
horses, and after a moment of suspense and irresolution, thought pro- 
per to abandon their purpose, and galloped away after the rest of the 
scattered band. He was shortly afterwards found by some of his fel- 
low soldiers, and carried to the monastery, together with thirty-five 
others who were sick or disabled. 
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duldreo, who h»J ied before the etieni;^* aj^iroacfa, mid to 
whom the caloyen had generoosly afibrded die protectioD of 
dirir walb. Many of the inbabitantB of die ndgUMxirin^ 
eoaatiy had also deponted there for safe keejung all dieir 
moveahle treasure. Finding the place onasaulahle l^ the 
ordhmy modei of attack, the besiegers resorted to the expe- 
runent of rollmg down large stcmes from the top of the preci- 
jHce above it ; hut as the building was partly sheltered by 
overfaangtog rocks, and the stones in reeling acquired a hori- 
tonta) impetus, they all fell beymid it.* They killed, how- 
ever, a large number of mules, d>e^ and othw animali, that 
were in die court and outride of the walls. After many fhut- 
less attempts to find some vnlnerahle point, the Tnrks per- 
ceived that there was no hope of reducing the place but by 
the tedious process of a blockade, and soon relinquished the 
undertaking. Had they persevered ia the siege a few days 
longer, the monks could not bave held out, for owing to the ' 
great accession to their number, iheir snpply of water was 
nearly esbaagted. Tfaey had resolved, however, if reduced 
to SDch an eitremity, to blow themselves up rather than fall 
hito the hands of their inerdless enemies. 

With the exception of a single room, in which a native pro- 
lessor of the healing art bad established his mortar and pestle, 
the whole of the spacious bnildiugs of the fuetocii lay before 
as, *' where to choose our place of rest ;" for the monks aban- 
doned them at the dme of the invasion, leaving nothing bnt 
die naked walls, and had not re-occapied them since that pe- 
riod, in consequence of the unsetded state of the country, and 
more particularly on account of the depredations to which 
they were exposed from their own lawless soldiery. A par^ 



* The Albaaiio hordes who overran the Morea after the first Ruasiui 
invmsioD, D»de s similar attempt upon the monatrter; of Megaspelia. 
and fuled from the same CBusee. 
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of Kolokotrones' troops were lying at a small hamlet dose by, 
and devouriog every thing upon which they could lay their 
hands ; and such was the scarcity of provisions which they had 
occssioned, that we were unable to purchase for any money m 
single loaf of bread. After we had rested ourselves for a few 
moments, and kindled a small fire from the few remaining 
fragments of doors and window-shutters, (for nearly every 
thing combustible about the building had already been applied 
to a similar purpose,) our men sallied forth to forage in various 
directions* They soon returned, some with a supply of fuel, 
which they had lopped from the first trees that fell in their 
way,-— others with a quantity of delicious honey, which they 
had stolen from a neighbouring hive,— and last of all came 
the provident Stamates, with a lamp and several other useful 
articles, which he had procured from the premises of the absent 
physician, by unceremoniously picking his lock ! The stolen 
honey, together with a few mouthfuls of bread which we had 
fortunately brought with us firom Arakoba, served us as aa 
apology (or a supper.* 



* After we had finished our repast, an incident occorred, which, how- 
ever trivial in itself, is worth recording, as a supplement to the abduc- 
tion ofthe bottle, related in page 119, and as an additional illustration of 
the disregard of the Greeks for the rights of property. We were en- 
dearonring to contrive some mode of canying along with ns for the fol- 
lowing day's journey, several fine combe of honey which we had left 
untouched ; but an insuperable difficulty seemed to present itself in the 
want of a suitable vessel to put it in. The ready-witted Stamates retired 
forthwith, without saying a word, and returned in a few moments with 
a handsome stone jar, which looked as if it had been made for the very 
purpose. I asked him where he had got it. " In the doctor's apart- 
ment," he innocently replied. 1 expressed my surprise that he should 
think of carrying off a thing which did not belong to him, observing 
that the mere act of breaking into the man's premises in the manner he 
had done, would be sufficient, in a civilized country, to doom him to 
years of imprisonment ; and begged him as he valued my friendship, to 
return the jar immediately to its proper place. He expressed his sor- 
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' When we arose the next mortUDg, it waa SDOwing tenp 
pestnously, and the ground was already covered to the d^Nb 
of several inches. Bat we were in a land of romine, and were 
fain to proeeed on our journey, notwithstanding the slomif to 
save ourselves from starving- Soon after we set out, the sol- 
diers resorted to a summary mode of supplying tbemsetvea 
with a breakfast, by stopping a poor peasant whom we met on 
the road, carrying a large sack upon his dioolders. Tbey 
asked the man, in the first place, if he had any bread, and he 
replied very sorrowfully that he had none ; but they thought 
proper, nevertheless, to examine for thenuelves, and accord- 
ingly ripped open the sack with theirotaf Aaiir,— the trembling 
owner protesting all tbe while that be had no bread, unti] the 
very moment when the discovered loaf was drawn forth to give 
tbe lie to bis declarations. Jarvis repeatedly ordered tus men 
to desist, but bis commands were as little heeded as tbe piteous 
remonstrances of the poor man himself; for the discipline of 
the Greek soldiers is to obey their leaders, only in those cases 
where the order happens to coincide with their own private 
inclinations. It should be set down, however, to their credit, 
on this occasion, that they only retained one half of the loaf, 
and gederously restored the other half to tbe sack of tbe dis- 
consolate owner. We afterwards passed e caravan of mules, 
bound from Astros to Argos, with com. They had taken 
this circuitous route, the muleteers said, to avoid tbe Roume- 



priee in turn, that I ahould object to taking the jar, when it waa tbe only 
thing that we could procure.. and very reluctantly complied with my re- 
quest. His reaaouing on the subject may be thus briefly eummed up: 
" The doctor haa do use for the jar — we have a aae for it ; the doctor 
can get another, if he wanta if — we can't get another ; in ihort, we 
must either take the fesBel, or leave our honey behind; therefore, we 
have a perfect right to take it." All the other Greeks seemed U) think 
hia logic perfectly conclusive, and marvelled very much at my un- 
heard-of faatidiouaneM. 
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liote soldiers, who were quartered along the direct road, and 
who were in the habit of plundering every thing that passed 
within their reach. Beyond the metochij the road passes 
through a wild, mountainous region, almost entirely unculti- 
vated and uninhabited. Excepting one or two shepherds' huts, 
not a single house of any kind was visible all the way to Mylos, 
a distance of eight houfs. About an hour and a half before 
reaching this place, we passed over extensive vestiges of an 
ancient town, consisting of numerous small fragments of mar- 
ble and tiles, thickly strewed over the soil. A ruined tower 
lay a little to the leA, and our guides called the place Palaio- 
Pyrgos. It was night when we arrived at Mylos, and the 
gates of the town were closed against us ; we took refuge, 
therefore, in a little- mill a few hundred yards off, where we 
passed the night in company with three mules, a dozen shep- 
herds and millers, and a brawling stream of water, that rushed 
down through a wooden tunnel at one end of the building. 

Mylos is a small place, lying upon the western shore of the 
Argolic golf, immediately opposite to Napoli, and deriving its 
name, as well as its chief importance, from a number of milk, 
upon which Napoli and the other neighbouring towns depend 
in a great measure for their supply of flour. It is defended 
on the north by a clumsy mud battery, and on the south by 
an impassable marsh ; in front it is only accessible by water, 
and the walls of the houses protect it in the rear. A hill a 
short distance behind the town is crowned with a ruined 
fortress. The marsh above alluded to is no less a wonder 
than the lake of Lema, so famous in ancient mythology as the 
abode of the dreaded monster, the Hydra, and the scene of 
one of the mightiest of the twelve labours of Hercules. It is 
now more properly a marsh than a lake, being almost com- 
pletely overrun with a rank profusion of reeds, rushes, and tall 
grass ; though it is the common opinion of the natives that the 
water is still, as in ancient times, uniiaithomable towards the 
rentre. The singular fable respecting this monster, like most 

19 
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of the other creatioDi of the fanciful nythology of the audentg, 
admits of a natural explanation, which affiirdi good nunm to 
believe that it ia aD allegorical account of Bome real plague 
that infeited the country. The following e^iodtion given of 
it b> a celebrated English traveller,* rcnden the story per- 
fectly natural and intelligible. " The fact is," be observes, 
*' the lake of Leraa is the Hydra, and its heads are the 
sources, which Hercules, or some powerful individual, endear 
vonred to slop op, in order to prevent the recurrence of an 
inundation } but as soon as one spring was closed, it naturally 
found vent in another part; or, according to the emblematic 
style of antiquity, as soon as one head was removed, others 
appeared in its place. The different opinions concerning the 
number of beads is easily accounted Iot ; the springs bring 
more or less numerous, according to the leaitw of the year 
and the quantity of water. The word 'TSfa is pHt>baUy 
derived from 'TSuf, which is the lake with its numerous springs 
or beads." In addition to this it may be remarked, that the 
sea-crab which Juno is sai(T to have sent to bite the foot ol 
Hercules while be was engaged in his labours, was probably 
some slight inundation of the sea, which interfered with the 
progress of his work- 
in the Buromer of 1825, another monster, more terrible by far 
than the fabled Hydra, made his appearance on the shores of 
the lake of Lema. This was the redoubted Ibrahim Pasha, 
who had now marched in triumph through nearly the whole 
length of the Morea, and had come down fnnn Tripditsa with 
an army of eight thousand men, emboldened by the success of 
his arms, and with the benevolent design of la^ng waste the 
plain of Argos, and adding the city of NapoU to die list ul 
his conquests. There was no Hercules at this time to rid the 
country of the threatening danger ; but diere was a pure and 
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vealoiu patriot, who, with a handful 'of brave companions, 
resolved to haxard the perilous attempt. Demetrios Ypsilmtes, 
for this was the hero's name, had, in consequence of ill heaMi 
and other causes, been living in retirement at Tripolitsa lor 
some time back, and had been obliged to fly from the enemy's 
approach a few days before, along with the other terrified 
iBfaabitahts, wbo, being wholly unprovided widi the means 
either of resisting an attack or of sustaining a siege, had set 
fire to the dty and standing crops, and retreated in a body 
towards Argos and Napoli. But other and nobler thoughts 
were occupying the nnnd of Ypsilantes, besides the mere 
desire of selApreservation. Aware of the importance of Mylos, 
and the danger of its falling into the hands of the enemy, 'he 
hastened to occupy the place with about two hundred and 
twenty men, whom he had persuaded to join him in the under- 
taking, and putting it in such a posture of defence as bis 
limited means permitted, anxiously awaited the expected 
attack. It seems, however, that the Pasha had overlooked the 
importtmce of diis position, and had concluded to pursue his 
march directly to Argos, without stopping to molest it ; for the 
main body of his army passed within musket shot of the 
village, without bestowing upon it die least attention. But 
the two hundred and twenty Greeks were not satisfied with 
letting the eight thousand Turks escape so easily, and just 
as the rear-guard of the enemy were filing by, magnanimously 
<^)ened upon them a volley of musketry ! One of the balk 
wounded Col. Seve, the notorious French renegade, better 
known perhaps by his Tmj|iish title of SuHeman Bey, who 
was the favourite and aid-de-camp of the Pasha, and the princi- 
pal professor of European tactics in the Egyptian service. Sur- 
prised by this bold and unexpected defiance, the army halted 
for a few moments, and a detachment of about two thousand 
advanced to punish the insolence of the Greeks, while the main 
body continued their course towards Argos. The attadc was 
commenced by a troop of cavalry, who came flrallopinflr np. 
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secure in tbe ezpedation of an easy cmqueet ; but bring 
prevented by tbe nature of tbe ground from employing their 
strength to advantage, and being met by a spirited fire thnn 
tbe Greek tambouris, they were soon obliged to retreat with 
tbe low of several men. The infantry now advanced impetn- 
oosly to tbe charge, and threatened to overwtwbn tbe -little 
band (^ Greeks, 1^ tbe superiori^ of (beir nnmbers and the 
fiuy of their onseL A party of them forced the farther wall of 
a large garden which protected the ri^t of tbe Greeks, and 
were preparing to attack them on the flank, when a brave 
C^tain, finding the approaciung torrent too powerful to be 
checked by the feeble fire of tbe Greeiu, called out b> his 
countrymen, " now, my brothers, is the time to draw our 
Bwords!" and throwing away his mudtet, sprang over the 
inner wall into tbe garden. He if as followed by ten others, 
who rushed upon Uie enemy mih drawn aiagkeau, and laid 
about them with snch furious and resistless desperation, that 
the amazed Egyptians were soon put to the rout, and driven 
Irom tbe enclosure in the utmost panic and confusion.* This 
heroic act of personal valour decided tbe fate of tt\e contest : 
the enemy now retired to a distance, bearing along with them 
their dead, and, rallying ihnr scattered forces, marched on to 
overtake the chief division of die army.t 

The remainder of Ibrahim's operations in tins quarter were 
equally inglorious. On arriving at Argos, be found it entirely 
deserted, the inhabitants having retired with their moveable 
efiects, and taken refuge in and about tbe walls of Napoli. 
This latter city was now reduced to an awful extremity of 
sufiering and distress ; being crowded with nearly the whole 



* One of these eleven dumtless spirits wu our countrymtn, Mr. 
Miller, well known as the principal agent for the dietribulion of the 
American charities in Greece. 

t HiaL Mod. Greece — Howe's historical sketch — Dr. Howe was an 
eye-witneM of the a&ir. Jarviawas also present aadgave a similar ac 
oountof the enEscement. 
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populatioii of Tripolitza and Argos, besides a moltitude of 
peasantry from the villages and surroonding coantcy. Many 
of the miserable refugees were unable to find room within the 
city, and were obliged to seat themselves down outside of the 
walls, exposed to the horrors of famine, and in momentary 
dread of falling victims to the vengeance of their inhuman 
foes* Happily this state of dreadful uncertainty was not of 
long continuance. The Pasha approached with a recon- 
noitring party to take a hasty look at the place, but disliking 
the appearance of its lofty rocks and frowning battlements, 
he yielded to the suggestions of prudence, and the third day 
after his arrival upon the plain, commenced hu retreat towards 
Tripolitza; having signalised his courageous, descent upon 
Napoli by no other exploit, than the burning of the deserted 
and defenceless habitations of Argos. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Time, ever rolling on its disastrous course, and sweeping 
away the foundations of cities and empires, has nearly anni- 
hilated the ancient ci^fiital of Argolis. The half-ruined village 
that now occupies the seat of its glory, and that still retains 
unaltered its consecrated name, derives its only interest and 
importance from the magical associations which it calls up, as 
the heir and representative of fallen greatness. Viewed in 
this imposing character, there is scarcely a spot in all Greece 
that more powerfully interests the feelings, than the unfortunate 
city of Argos. Its high antiquity, its early and intimate con- 
nection with Grecian poetry and mythology, its former c^m- 
lence and splendour, the exalted rank which it once held 
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smoBg the ndghboaring states, tbe illaatrioiu omdm dmt we 
Ueoded with its Urtocy, and the contratf faetw e eD itt preiBt 
obacnrity a»d iu ancieiit fenown, are all caknhied to imprciB 
the and of the traveller irith a deep aad Boleimi reveraiee, 
u he treads for the first time its classic and venerable *ul. 
titnxiy diir^-eeven centuries bave passed aw^, nnce ioadne 
fr« laid the finmdationa of iU fiitore power aad celebrity. 
Daring this long and erentfiil period, whet changes, what 
vidssitadee has it not experienced P We past over tbe ancient 
and ftmilia' portions (rf* its history, natil it was swallowed up 
in tbe all-devoaiiiig vortex of the Roman enqiire, and became 
sank at last in almpst total oblivioa. AAer lymg far ages in 
• great measiue nnknown and lo^otlen, we find it towards 
tbe end of the fourteenth centtry, togetfier with NapoK di 
Romania, the seignory of a feudal lord named Goi de Anet- 
■ino. After his death, the two cities devolved by inheritance 
to tbe widow of a noble Veaetiao, who in the year 1388 sold 
them to the Republic of Venice, for an annuity of seven hun- 
dred dacau. In tbe year 1397, Argos was taken and de- 
stroyed by Bajatet, and lay for sometime deserted. It was 
then rebuih by the Venetians; but the Pasha of tbe Morea, 
in consequence of their refusal to deliver up a criminal who 
had taken refuge in one of their towns, made an atUck upon 
Argos in 1463, and gained posseasioa of the place. Tbe 
Venetians retook it, however, the same year, and sacked Ibe 
lown. It Bubsequendy fell again into the bands of the Turiu, 
but was once more recovered by the V«ttetians-in 1086. It 
was for die last time ret^en by tbe Turks in the year 171 4, 
together with nearly all die other Venetian possessions in tbe 
Morea.* The tmhappy fote of Aigos m^ serve to ^e an 



* Darn. Hist, de Venise.— Hist. Hod. Greece. Tbe litter work 
gives asomewhat difibrent version of the sale of Arfoa and Napoli to the 
Repidilic. It is time stated, upon what anthoritj does not appear, dist 
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idea of the deplorable situation of Greece, during those fierce 
and implacable contests which the Venetians and Ottomans 
were perpetually waging on her account, for the space of 
three centuries ; in which the iiuious combatants persevered, 
regardless of the groans of the mangled and bleeding captive, 
whom each was striving to wrest from the grasp of the other, 
until they had nearly torn her asunder, body and limb, and 
tittle else than a lifeless and worthless corpse was left to remu- 
nerate the toik of the victor. 

At the beginning of the present century the population of 
Argos was estimated at six:thousand ; since that period it ap- 
pears to have been extremely fluctuating. During the exist- 
ing struggle it has swelled at times to the number of ten or 
twelve thousand, owing probably to the unnatural influx of 
strangers, from those parts of the country which were more 
immediately exposed to the devastations of war. The town is 
situated upon a perfect level, and being interspersed with nu- 
merous gardens, stretches out over a very large extent of 
ground. Unlike most of the other Grecian towns, it is laid 
out into wide and regular streets ; the houses, however, are 
very low, and are all built of large mud bricks hardened. in 
the sun, excepting only the scattered mansions of the richer 
Turks, a few mosques and churches, and the Turkish Beze^ 
tein or basar, which b the largest and most conspicuous edi- 
fice in the place. But in describing even the modem town of 
Argos, since the recent disasters which it has suflkred, we 
speak of what has been, rather than of what actually existt. 
We found the place ahnost entirely in ruins. Many of the 
bouses were level with the ground,— -others were partly de- 
molished,— and the few whose walls were left standing were 
sadly scathed and blackened by the consuming element. 



they beloD^ned to a Venetian nobleman, named Pietro rornaro, on whose 
death his widow ceded them to the Republic for 2000 ducats of gold, anii 
a peimon of 700 dncatv. 
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Socb of them aa bad snfi^vd the least had be«n hastily re- 
paired, and aflbrded shelter to « wretched popalatioD of three 
or four thDusand souls, who were still fingering among the 
mins of their former dwellings. Bateven anud this disheart- 
ening scene of desolation, the elastic and enterpriuog spirit of 
the Greeks displayed itself, in the niunerous shops and maga- 
unes, in which tailors, shoemakers, and other mechanics were 
porsuing their various occupations, as cheerfully and indus- 
trionsly as if they, had never known any interraption, and 
which were abundantly supplied with bread, olives, cbeeHe, 
and dried fruit, and a variety of Mher umple articles of food, 
which those who had oxMiey to purchase mi^t procure for 
nearly the same'price, as in tines of die most-profound peace. 
Not only the habitations of man, but tiie beautiful produc- 
ttons of natore,— those delidons groves of golden iraitage, 
which till lately adorned and enriched the town and plain of 
Argos, and which io times past have drawn forth the admira' 
tioD of many an enraptured traveller — tb^se alto have with 
few exceptioDt perished — and perished too by friendly hands. 
What tbe Turks themselves have spared, the native soldiny 
have barbarously destroyed ; not however in the spirit of wan- 
ton mischief, with which the Egyptians pursued the work in 
tbe south, but merely for the purpose of supplying themselves 
with fire-wood to meet their urgent necessities. Not an orange, 
or lemon, or olive, or fig n«e is now visible throughout the 
dreary and dismantled town ; all have lallen in turn before 
the lata! axe, and nothing of tbe lund now remains, but a 
single, aoHtaiy palm-tree, and a few tall impresses, those 
mournful emblems of death and decay, which have not un- 
aptly, though undesignedly, been left standing, and which ijse 
from the surrounding mins in stifi* solemnity, like bo many se- 
pulchral mooumeats. Tbe loss that Greece has sustained by 
this destruction and mutilation of her groves and orchards, 
which has been practised not only here, but in other parts of 
the country, is far more serionii and irreparable than may at 
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first be imaged. Her ruined towns and villages, the work 
of human labour, human labour, if furnished with the reqm- 
site means, may in a few short mouths restore ; but the tree 
which has occupied years in fixing its roots, and spreading 
forth its branches, and preparing for the developement of its 
fiiiit, if once it is destroyed, can only be replaced by renewing 
the same tedious process, and awaiting the accomplishment of 
the same course of years. We can scarcely censure, however, 
the half-starved and half<:lad soldiery of Greece, for resorting 
to a practice, however barbarous it may seem, which^lf-pre- 
servation may have rendered necessary. It appears in fact to 
have been an unavoidable evil, following in the train of the 
other calamities of this most calamitous war. It is the practi- 
cal maxim, not only of the Greek PaUkari^ but of the soldier 
in all parts ^f the world, that while he is fighting for his coun- 
try, his country owes him a living ; and if the debt is not 
voluntarily paid, he does not scruple to exact it by such means 
as he has in his power. If he is hungry and has no bread, he 
takes it wherever his hand can find it ; if he is sufiering with 
cold, not only the garden and the grove, but even the very 
roof that shelters him, are laid under contribution to warm 
him. 

On the northwest side of Argos rises a loAy hill,— one of 
those majestic natural features which characterized most of the 
ancient cities of Greece, and which still remain immutably 
grand and imposing, amid the general wreck of all the works 
of art that once lay beneath them. Thu elevation was named 
Larissa, in honour of the daughter of Pelasgus, and was 
formerly crowned with a gigantic citadel erected by the Cy- 
clopean architects. The ancient edifce has been almost 
entirely demolished, but some remains of it are yet visible in the 
foundations of the Venetian fortress that now occupies its 
place. In the year 1822, when the army of the Pasha of 
Drama poured down upon the plain of Argos, Demetrios 
Tpsilantes, with the same daring bravery which he afterwards 

20 
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^■played at Mylos, took possession of tiua fortress with a baud 
o( three himdred men, and gallantly resolved to baiard the 
effint to save U from the bands of the enemy. Owing to lohg 
neglect it had become very macb dilapidated, and was totally 
an[»ovided with the means of defence ; still he was not de- 
terred from making the desperate attempt, and accordingly 
diat himself up within its tottering walls, with a garrison of 
only three hundred meo, and provisions for only three days, to 
stand a siege against an army of thir^ thousand. On ar- 
rtnng before the place, the Pasha sent np messengers de- 
manding its instant surrender, and threatening to assault it widi 
aD his forces, if the demand was not immediately complied 
irith. The cratly and intrepid prince received the envoys 
with a bold and swaggering air, taking care to conceal from 
tbem, as far as possible, the wretched condition of the castle, 
and nung every artifice to impress them with the idea, that he 
WBS fully equipped for'sustwning the siege. He paraded hiB 
Kttle band to the greatest posnble advantage, told the Tnrks 
Aat his gairisop 'consisted of nine hundred men, and that they 
Were supplied with provisions for six months, and rejected 
with disdain the proposal to surrender. The Pasha fulfilled 
his threat, and besieged the place for three successive days, 
during which its brave defenders repulsed every attack, and 
manfully maintained thrir position. The Turks in tb«r 
awkward and iD-directed efforts, are said to have fired up- 
wards of two hundred shM, only ten of which struck any part 
of the fortress. Discouraged by these unsuccessful attempts, 
they now sat themselves down to await the result of a block- 
ade; but the Greeks, having exhausted their scanty supplies, 
descended cautiously during the night, and forcing their way 
through the Turkish lines, rejoined their comrades without 
ktstng a man.* 



* Uowe'a 8k«Ub— Hirt. Modwn Oraeco. 
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The most interesting relic of antiquity at Argos, is a spacious 
theatre, hollowed out of the foot of the Acropolis bill, upon the 
side which faces the southeast. Its seats are cut in the solid 
rock, and rise in regular gradation to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet. The whole is in good preservation, as might be 
expected from the nature of its construction, and by a little 
assistance of the imagination may be easily cleared of its rub- 
bish, and restored to its original perfection. I sat down as a 
spectator upon one of the long-deserted and overgrown 
benches, where fancy suggested that some stately hero bad 
perhaps sat before me, and beheld with a mournful interest the 
various objects that were submitted to my view. The sceoe 
was the ruined city— -the depopulated plain, with its majestii: 
bulwark of mountains — the broad and beautiful expanse of the 
gulf— -and the towering rocks and ramparts of Nauplia. The 
Dramaioi Pratopa were a shepherd driving home his dock, 
and a slowly moving train of mules and camels, which, with 
their weary drivers, were lasily creeping along the road tbi|t 
runs in front of the arena. Alas ! the names of iCschylus, and 
Sophocles, and Euripides, have been kmg since forgotten upon 
the scenes which their genius has immortalized ; and the only 
tragedies that are now enacted here, are the real and unimngi- 
nary tragedies of war, and pestilence, and famine, and rapine, 
and massacre. While I was ruminating upon these and simi- 
iar reflections, an enormous owl rose up from anumg the minSf 
and after hovering about for a few moments, settled down 
within a short distance, upon one of the upper seats of the 
theatre. He too, forsooth, had come to meditate amid the mt- 
moriab of vanished glory ! The flapping of his ominous 
wings recalled me from my reverie, and the descending dews 
of evening admonished me to retire. 

Not far from the theatre, and immediately at the foot of the 
hill, is an excavation of the rock which appears to have formed 
part of a temple, with a curious subterranean passage entering 
behind the altar at the back part of the edifice. This Dr. 
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Clwke pronouDcn to be " nothing less than one (£ tbe ora- 
cular Rhrinea of Argos, alluded to by Pancanias, laid op«i to 
inspection, like tbe toy a child has broken in order that be may 
see the contrivance whereby it was made to speak." Whether 
or no there exist any definite data, by which the ruio in qae»- 
ticm may be identified with certain^ as oae of these mysleri- 
ooa oi^^ans of the divine will, it does not satisfactorily appear ; 
at all events, the place is admirably contrived for tbe hocuc- 
pocuB work of delivering oracles, by which tbe deugning 
priests of antiqui^ imposed upon the pions credulity of man- 
kind. " Wt> amused ourselves for a few moments," says the 
learned b^veller above referred to, " by endeavouring to mi- 
nuG the sort of solenm farce acted opoo these occasicMW ; and 
as we delivered a mock oracle, ore roltmdo, from tlie ca- 
vernous throne of the altar, a reverberation caused by the 
sides of the rock, afforded a tolerable specimen of the ' will of 
the gods,' as it was formerly made known to the credulous vo- 
taries of this now forgotten shrine."* 

We were shown a remarkable specimen of basso-relievo 
sculpture, which had lately been found about an hour's dis- 
tance from ArgoB, in the direction of Mycente. Tbe slab has 
anfortunalely been broken through the middle, but the two 
parts being laid together, still exhibit the sculpture entire. It 
r^resents a female in the act of presendng a wreath to a boy, 
who is kneeling at her feet; and extending bis band to t«cdve 
it ; but of what description of leaves the wreath is composed, 
it would require a very skilful botanist to decide. The figures 
are as large as life, and are execated in the stiff and awkward 
s^le which marks the early efforu of the Grecian chisel. Re- 
garded merely as a work of art, it is of very inferior merit; 
but it is interesting to the antiquary, as the production of 
a remote age, and as a specimen of sculpture when it was yet 



• See Clarke's Travcli, Part II. Mct. 2. chap. IS. 



in iu infancy, before Phidias and Praxiteles had raised it to 
its divine perfection. 

These are the only remains of antiquity at Argos, that are 
deserving of particular notice. There are a few other name- 
less ruins, which may serve to exercise the ingenuity and dis- 
play the res^^urches of the learned, but the description of which 
at the present day would be at the same time uninteresting 
and unprofitable. It seems scarcely credible, that the nume- 
rous temples and other public buildings, which Pausanias de- 
scribes in the second century as existing in his time, should 
have so entirely disappeared, without leaving a vestige behind 
them to mark the place where they stood. The vicinity of 
Napoli, and the convenience of the ancient edifices as furnish- 
ing a supply of ready wrought building materials, can alone 
explain the mystery. 

The evening after our arrival at Argos, a rumour was 
circulated, that the soldiers of Grivas, who was still in posses- 
sion of Napoli, were advancing to attack and plunder the 
town. At the mention of the Roumeliotes, the place was in- 
stantly in an uproar ; the trepidation and alarmxould scarcely 
have been greater, if an army of Turks had been at the very 
moment in sight. Many of the inhabitants bundled upon their 
backs their most portable efiects, and fled in all haste to the 
mountains; others who were more courageous, seized their 
arms and made preparation to resist the attack ; and guards 
were stationed all along the outskirts of the town, to prevent 
a surprise, and to give the earliest information of the enemy's 
approach. The streets were patroled during the whole of 
the night, but no Roumeliotes came; the report had probably 
originated in seeing some unusual stir about Napoli, the cause 
of which was unknown, and which the suspicious fears of the 
Argives immediately construed into some hostile design upon 
their town. The next morning, however, a small party of 
Roumeliote soldiers made their appearance, and attempted to 
take a horse from a peasant who was just leaving the town. 
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The man resioed, md in endeavoaiiDg to detend hii property, 
received a serious stab from an atag/ian. To Rtooe for tMi 
outrsige, one of the Roumeliotes was shot dead ; when his 
eompanioDi, finding themselves overpowered by namben, r^ 
tmted towards Ns^mli breathing vows of vrageance, which 
were not long afterwards accomplisl>ed.* Snch is the deadly 
apitit of animosity which the Moreoles and Ronineliotet uo- 
happiiy cherish towards each other. Inspired iritb the same 
generous abhorrence of Turkish tyrsnny, and the same ardent 
love of indeprndeoce, they have embarked their fortuoet in 
the same noble contest, and fight side by side against their com- 
mon enemy ; but no sooner do they enjoy a momentaiy ret- 
|nte from the dangers of fordgn invasion, than the bands of 
Iwotherhood are rent asunder, and they inglorionsly torn 
against one another the arms which they once wielded toge- 
ther in defence of tlieir country's liberties. It is both strange 
smd pitifiil, that a caase so sacred shoold be profaned by this 
ntmatural strife, among men who are connected by all the ties 
of kindred, of education, of religion, and of misfortune. It 
wonld seem as-if they were not contented with the bitter potion 
of which they have been made to drink so deeply, without 
adding to it, themselves, the still more bitter ingredients of an- 
archy and civil war ; as if the load of calamity beneath which 
they have so long groaned, were not already sufficiently insup- 
portable, without hea[Hng upon it, of tlieir own accord, Ibe 
still more grievous burden of ftrateroal jealousy and discOTd. 
When the progress of knowledge and civilisation shall have 
taught the misguided Greeks the self-evident truth, which ig- 
norance and thongbtlessnesB now prevent them from appre- 
hending, that not only their individual happiness and prospe- 
rity, but their very existence as a nation, depend upon the 
sacrifice of their sectional feelings and interests — when the 
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permanent estabUsbment of an efficient government shall have 
done away the habit of wearing arms, that fruitful source of 
disturbance— and when the cultivation of the arts of peace 
shall have found occupation for the restless and uneasy spirit 
of the people — then, and not till then, may we look for the 
extinction of those private feuds and dissensions, which have 
hitherto disgraced their most laudable effiirts, and which have 
furnished the enemies of their cause with so convenient a handle 
for indiscriminate calumny and abuse. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



At Argos I parted company with Jarvis and his paUkariij 
and with no other attendant but Stamates, set out on my way 
towards iEgina* It was new year's day, according to the 
old style of computation, which b still in vogue in the east of 
Europe ; so that I had made a clear gain, during the paat 
year, of eleven whole days. On arriving at Napoli we found 
a soldier stationed at the gate, who very politely wished us 
<< yj^wk c«XX«u( xm xaXXicspouc," (many and happier years,) 
and, as a return for his civility, solicited our contributions to 
a large pewter platter, which the various incomers and oai- 
goers had already heaped up with several quarts of small 
coin. We were disappointed however in seeing little of that 
gaiety and merriment which we had reason to expect at Na- 
poli on an occasion of such high festivity. The city was half 
deserted ; many, even of the poor refugees, whom we found 
there upon our fine arrival, had sought some other atylaait 
and the few inhabitants who still remained to feed the rapacity 
of the despot of Palamedi, seemed more disposed to brood 
over their miseries within the retirement of their own dwellings. 
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thin to indulge in thow public demongtradoiu of joy, with 
which the day was fbrnierly wont to be celebrated. The only 
coonteoances that seemed at all to respond to die seagon of 
festirity, were those o( the well fed myrmidons of Grivas, who 
were Insurioasly lounging about the cajit, or strolling along 
the streets, decked oat in ftiunptuooB gold and embroideiy, 
and helping themselves to any thing that they &ncied, without 
Kndeiing either thanks or money. 

We left Napoli in the aAemooo of die same day, and pro- 
ceeded on our journey as far as the monastery of AgiosDe- 
metrios, which lies in a beautiiblly secluded sitnadon in the 
bosom of the mountains, some distance to the left of the direct 
read to Epidanms, and about three hours from Napoli. As 
this was the only place of shelter between Napoli and Ligourio, 
(the countiy having been laid waste by Dramali Padia,) we 
had made oar calculations to lodge there for the night ; bot 
we had reckoned without our host, and the matter was not so 
easily arranged as we had been led to imagine. We found 
&e gates of the monastery barred and boiled, the window 
shatters carefully closed, and every thing wrapped in die 
most profound and awful stillness. We knocked, but no one 
answered; we repeated die summons again and again, still it 
passed away UDheard or unheeded. We despaired at last of 
guning admittance, and had nearly made up our minds to die 
disagreeable and perilous necessi^ of travelling on for two 
boors aAer dark, when we discovered a pair of twinkling eyes 
anzioaEly peering through a small loop-hole, and beard a 
harsh vmce send forth the ominous words, "Ah ii»oiyo(M*." 
(We admit no one.*) All was hnsbed again for some minutes, 
till a smalt window over the gateway slowly opened, and the 
bearded visage of an old caloyer cautiously protruded itself, 
saying that it was useless for us to remain, for they never 



* litenllj, " We dont open." 
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opened their gates npon aoy consideration after sunset. A 
black and hideous African, who might have passed for die 
Prince of Darkness himself, next made his appearance at the 
window, and, with an idiotic grin, told us in broken English 
to ^* go off." As a last resort we begged him to go and call 
the Egoumenos** The fellow shook his head, spying, ^* no 
open," and slammed to the window with a hoarse guttural 
laugh that seemed scarcely human. Presently however the 
venerable prior came forward accompanied by several of his 
brethren. He observed that the disturbed state of die countiy 
made it necessary for them to be extremely cautious about 
the admission of strangers ; that they had dierefore adopted a 
rule, from which they never departed, not to receive any per^ 
son at that late hour of the day ; and concluded by kindly 
informing us, that we should be able to reach Ligourio in two 
hours. Stamates now put himself into an oratorical attitude, 
and delivered with great effect the following sententious ha- 
rangue : — ^* Look at us," said he ; '^ here are two men 
without arms of any kind, and you are afiraid of their ' over- 
powering and plundering you ! one of them is an American 
philanthropist, who has come five thousand miles with four 
or five ship loads of bread and clothing to give to your poor 
countrymen. He is sick, and ready to perish with cold and 
fatigue, and you refuse him a. night's lod^ng ! Verily, the 
curse of Heaven will fall upon you for such ingratitude !" 
The prior appeared to relent ; he looked at his brethren, and 
they looked at him, as if uncertain how to act ; at length, 
after sounding us with a multitude of questions and cross- 
questions respecting the object of our journey, the place of 
our destination, be., an order was reluctanti^ given to have 
the gates thrown open. The ponderous bolts were, with no 
small labour, shoved aside, and the caloyers welcomed us with 
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the usual " xaX& ifi^tn," just as if nothing had previooily 
passed between us. Itwasthe&arof tbeRonmelkiteHiIdien) 
as they afterwards explained to ns, that had resdered them so 
dutritstfiil t^ travellers. Several attempts, they said, had 
been made to entrap them ; and it was necessary for tbdr 
safety to refuse the ordinary claims of hospitality, in order to 
avoid the danger of b^ng taken by surprise. . The monw- 
leiy is a large building, coostructed^more like « fortiess than 
a reUfpous estfdilisfanient ; bnt excepting the strength of its 
walls, and the beauty of its situation, we observed nothing 
about it worth noticing. It is believed to possess conn- 
derable wealth, but our fare was of the most meagre descrip- 
tion, and eveiy thing that we saw indicated extreme poverty. 
Tliis, however, we shrewdly suspected, had been purposely 
contrived by the holy brethren, so as to do away the inq>re»- 
sion Aat had gone abroad respecting tbrir wealdi, and to 
remove the temptations which a display of their riches might 
. bold out to the rapacious soldiery. 

About half a mile this side of Ligourio, and a short dis- 
tance to the left of the mab road, is the little village of Agis 
Marina : it tias shared the disasters of the war, and is now in 
nuns. Considerable vestiges of antiquity are visible among 
tile mins of more recent dale ; the cborcb contains four pillars 
composed of heterogeneous fragments of ancient columns, 
and a small ancient aqueduct still conveys to the village the 
water of a ndghbonring fountain. But the most remarkable 
relic existing at this place is a part o( a curious pyramidal 
structure, buih of immense blocks in the irr^pilar Cyclopean 
style, which is conjectured to have been a sepulchre, and was 
probaUy, in its original state, something such an edifice as 
^ tomb of Cains Cestius, at Rome, Ligourio is a stnig- 
gliBg village, principally inhabited by shepherds, and utuated 
upon a barren hill riung out of a small vaUey, which here 
branches off into two divisions ; that on the left running to 
Epidaurus, and the oilier to the sacred grove of £scnlapius. 
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This hitter place, fying about an bourns distance from Ligou* 
rio, wai celebrated in ancient times as a fashionable watering 
place, to which the infirm and. the indolent resorted, not only 
(Brom aD parts of Greece, but from far distant countries, in 
search of health and relaxation* An English traveller* has 
called it the Cheltenham — an American may be allowed to 
call it the Saratoga, of ancient Greece. The spot was the 
fabled birth-place of the god to whom it was consecrated, and 
iiere was erected the most famous and the most frequented of 
all his venerated temples. It stood in a delightful valley, shut 
in by lofty mountains, in the midst of a beautiful grove, and 
surrounded by a variety of splendid edifices, which were con- 
structed for the convenience and entertainment of the nume- 
rous visiters, whom motives of religion, health, curiosity, or 
amusement, attracted to the sacred enclosure.! We are una- 
ble to ascertain, at the present day, whether the reputation of 
the place was owing to any sanative virtues that the waters 
really possessed, or whether the officiating priests, who united 
the medical profession with the sacerdotal office, merely em- 
[rfoyed the waters as an instrument to work upon the supersd-. 
tious imaginations of their patients, while the cures whidi 
were efiected, and which were attributed to the benign inter- 
position of the presiding dei^, were in fact owing to the sa- 
lubrity of the place, and to judicious medical treatment. A 
number of springs are still found in the neighbourhood, which 
are said to possess medicinal properties ; bnt this is, very pro- 
bably, a mere vulgar notion, derived from some obscure tradi- 
tion ; for they have nothing peculiar in their taste or appear- 
ance. It has been mentioned as an important 



* Dr. Clarke. 

f A shepherd of Ligoorio infonned me with great grayity, that Ja- 
phet, the son of Noah, having first Unded at Poros, proceeded to this 
place and biiilt a city, of which the existing rains are th^ remains. 
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that tbe waters abould be subjected to s cbemical uiatyai ^ 
bnt tbe resoll of any ezperiments tbat might be made iqxia 
tbem at the present day, would be of very little service in d^ 
temiiiiiDg tbeir primitive character. If indeed it sbotild be 
ascertained tbat tbey now contain nuneral snbstances, we 
im^t rationally infer diat they possessed similar qualities 
in ancient times ; but a contrary result would not at all inter- 
fere with the supposition, that tbey might have bem endowed 
with healing virtues during die period of tbeir andent celeb- 
ri^. When we call to nund tbe mo^Scations which the 
springs of Balloon and Saratoga have nnderg<HK within a 
few short years, we shall find no difficulty in conceiving, that 
tbe l^se of so many centuries may have totally dianged tbe 
original character of tbe waters of tbe sacred grove. 

Tbe place where the rains of this far-fomed sanctuary are 
found is now called Yero ; such at least is the manner in which 
the name is pronounced. Dr. Clarke says it is evidently a 
cormption of 'itpo* (sacra sedes), and expresses his surprise, tbat 
Chandler shiwld have been guil^ of such an inaccuracy as to 
write it Oirao. Sir William Gell writes it lero. It would be 
presun^tuous to impugn such high authorities ; it is merely 
suggested therefore, with becoming deference to the learned 
travellers above mentioned, whether they are not all in tbe 
wrong; and whether the disputed name is not the Romaic 
word^fpoc, which ugnifies healthy, or salubrious. Taking the 
neuter gender of this adjective {ys^), ^hich would be in te- 
cordance with the genius of the language, xt-f*** ^' some such 
word being understood, we have tl>e identical name, precisely 
as it is pronounced ; for the 7 in this situation is sounded like 
tbe English y, and the modern Greeks, in speaking, almost uni- 
formly cut off the final v of tbeir nouns. Such an appellation is 
peculiarly sigiuficant of the well-known character of the place, 
and from the close resemblance of its sound to thatofltpiv, might 



* See History Modem Greece, p. 336. 
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have been adopted by a very easy and natural transmutation. 
If this suggestion is incorrect, and tlie present name is nothiiig 
more than -a corrupted form of the word 'Mpov, its exact coinci- 
dence with the appropriate title of y^pov is one of the most sin- 
gular that can well be imagined* 

In going from Ligourio to the valley of healthy the road 
passes through the ruined village of Pera, leaving Koroni a 
stone's throw to the right. In the latter we recognise the name 
of the nymph Koronis, the fabled mother of ^sculapius* The 
"first ancient ruins of any consequence that occur, are those of 
a large brick building, which Dr. Clarke supposes may have 
been a hospital, erected by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, for 
pregnant women and dying persons, whom it was the custom 
to remove from the sacred precincts, in conformity with a so- 
perstitious notion> which regarded their presence as a profanar 
tion to places of peculiar sanctity.* Another reason for this 
regulation was, that the credit of the god might not be itah 
peached, by having any one to die upon his hands. As soon as 
the patient was removed, iEsculapius was no longer responsi- 
ble for his safety, and his death could therefore reflect no dis- 
honour upon the healing powers of the deity. The next ob- 
ject that attracts the attention, is a large oblong bath, or re- 
servoir, lying below the surface, and lined with hewn stones, 
exhibiting marks of having been covered with stucco. A 
litde farther is a handsome pavement in excellent preservation, 
composed of large slabs of pink and white marble, which, from 
its superior dimensions and materials, is conjectured to be the 
remains of the famous temple of the patron deity. The super- 
structure is entirely gone, with the exception of a few disjointed 
fragments, that are scattered about upon the ground. Three 
stunted olive trees have forced their roots between the slabs, 
and are now growing from the midst of the consecrated pave- 



* A similar custom prevailed in the island of Deloe. See Chap. xix. 
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meat. A ifaort dJitancH fron the tevide are nstigei <tf die 
stediHiM, coonidiigf [Miocipally of h^ smondt of eutfa, wind 
fiHTD Hstidea, and coDUinin^ fifteen rowt <^ Mats it one of Ae 
eztreniities. Beiidet the objects above ^ledfied, tbcK are the 
remains of various temples, and baths, and ciitenit, aod other 
unknown Btmctures, together with detached fragmentt at atxaie 
•ad marble, and quantities of broken terra catta, iriiicfa are 
acaUCTed proiniscnously over a laif^ extent (Aground. Very 
Htde can be known respecting this coniused mass of rains, and 
die elaborate attempts of travellers to illastrate them serve no 
odier purpose, but to make an ostentatiom diqilay of clasncal 
and antiquarian learning. After conducting us tlirou^ all 
die depths of the moat prtrfbnnd research, and ransacking die 
whde list, of ancient autbins in search of qaotatktna aod r^ 
Arences, they are unable aAer all to arrive at any thing noce 
darn bare conjecture and possibility. Nothing can be more 
ftitile, than these mighty efforts of the teamed to give a name 
and an importance to every insignificant heap of nonet, that 
occurs among the ruins of antiquity. With regard to edifices 
of great celebri^, the antiquary may indeed employ his erudi- 
tion not wholly without pn^t, in concentrating the scattered 
lights which ancient records furnish us ; and the commanding 
interest which such edifices inspire, may even justify a little 
superfluous display. But as it reelects those obscure and tu^ 
known ruins, which perhaps never were of any conaequeDce, 
and which all the labours of learning and ingenuity caiuwt 
rescue from the oblinon into which they have sunk, there is 
certainly more satisfaction in viewing them merely as relics 
and memorials of ages long departed, than in apfxoaching 
tbem with the mind confused and bewildered by a multioide 
of contending hypotheses and conjectures. There is one edi- 
fice, however, in the sacred valley, which we have not yet no- 
ticed, and which needs not the trappings of pedantry to clothe 
it with an advcotitioua importance. This is the theatre— re- 
nowned in ancient times for its beauty and magnificence, and 
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Still remaiiiing in a state of preservatioiii which renders it one 
of the most interesting stractures of the kind in Greece. As 
nsnal, it is excavated upon the side of a hill, and forms some* 
what more than a semicircle. The fceney or front part, form- 
ing the chord of the arc, where the stage was situated, and 
upon which the principal architectural decorations were laid 
out, has unfortunately disappeared ; but the KciUm^ or circn* 
bur range of seats for the spectators, still exists almost as entire 
as when it was first erected. The seats are of a pink-coloured 
marble, but are now very much blackened by time, and ovei^ 
grown with various plants. They are fifty-four in number, 
rising one above the other like steps, and fixed in the solid wall 
of the hill. The back part of each seat is sunk to the depth of 
several inches, in order that the persons sitting upon it might 
not be incommoded by the feet of those who occupied the row 
behind them. Numerous flights of stairs ascend at short in- 
tervals from the pit to the uppermost range, that the spectators, 
when once seated, might not be disturbed by those who came 
after them. Every thing, in short, appears to have been con- 
trived with a special reg^ard to the comfort and convenience of 
the invalids for whom it w^is intended, and exhibits a nicety of 
arrangement not usually found in the other Grecian theatres. 
It is evident, however, from a view of this, the most commit 
dioes establishment of the kind in Greece, that however we 
mfiiy fall short of the ancients in other respects, . we hx excel 
them in the comfort, if not in the magni^nce, of our places 
of public amusement. What would a modem audience think 
of sitting at a dramatic representation, upon cold stone 
benches, in the open air, and with no other protection against 
the weather than an umbrella, or periiaps a temporary awning ? 
If the classic model were now to be introduced, instead of the 
cpshioned and canopied boxes of modem times, we suspect that 
the theatre-going world would soon renounce the pleasures of 
the scene, in this age of luxurious and efleminate indulgence. 
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The sacred vslley baa now lost all its ancieat attractioiH. 
Tbe cODiecrated grove has entirely disappeared, and a few low 
and scraggy bushes have usurped the pioce which it once adorn- 
ed. All ia reduced to an unsightly wilderness. Tbe woiks of 
nature and of art wear alike the same melancboly features of 
decay. Both the plain and surrounding mountains present a 
dull and uninteresting aspect, and even the ndns thenuelves 
are too far ruined to retain any picturesque beau^. No mo- 
dem habiution hag encroached upon the sancti^ of the place, 
^-no modem ploughshare has turned up its scul. Antiquity 
still holds undisputed sway over the scene, and eveiy thing 
seems to the eye, as if the footsteps of man bad not visited it 
for ages. Here, however, as in other places which have been 
mentioned, the barbarous work of spoliation has been exten- 
uvely carried on : this will account for the complete destruc- 
tion of most of the buildings. The Ligourians many years 
ago transferred to their village six marble coluainB, which 
now decorate their church, and Chandler informs as that 
during the last century, materiak were carried away for 
building a mosque at Argos, and even for repairing tbe 
fortifications of Napoli. 

On leaving Uie valley in tbe Erection of Epidanms, the road 
enters a narrow rocky ^len, and winds up into tbe mountains 
amid the wildest and most picturesque scenery. At the sum- 
nut of the pass, a glorious prospect of the Saronic gulf opens 
upon the view, embracing the islands of £giQa and Sal ami a, 
and the distant hills of Attica. Shepherds with their flocks 
were hanging upon the mountains* as we passed along, and 
waking the echoes of the rocks with their rustic melodies. In 
descending towards the gulf, the road runs down a narrow 
uneven vale, wintered by a rapid stream, which terminates at 
JBjHdauruB in a small but well cultivated plain, extending some 



" Pendentia montibus." — Virg: 
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distance to the south between the mountains and the sea. 
The epithet of 'ofMrsXoSft^, which Homer applies to Epidauros, 
^equally appropriate at the present day, for the country is 
still covered with vineyards ; though, if the wine was of no 
better quality in his time, he might as well have passed it over 
in silence. The distance from lero to Epidaurus is two 
hours and a half. The place is now called Pidauro in the 
vulgar dialect, and is a mere hamlet, consisting of a handful 
of small low cottages. It has, however, a suburb composed of 
upwards of a hundred huts, constructed with straw and leaves, 
which is inhabited by a colony of refugees from Negropont. 
Since the removal of the seat of government to iEgina, Epi- 
daurus has derived some little importance from the number of 
travellers who are constantly passing through it on their way 
to and from Napoli. Its name will probably be immortalized 
in the ** Code of Epidaurus;*' a gratuitous honour, however, 
for the Assembly actually sat at the village of Piada, an hour 
and a half to the north. The framers of the constitution, 
studious of effect, thought that Epidaurus, an ancient and 
classical name, would sound much better than Piada ; they 
did not hesitate therefore to adopt it, as the distance between 
the two places was only five miles, and especially as Piada 
was included within the ancient territory of Epidauria. In 
the same manner the few Greeks who have ever heard of the 
ancient name of Damala, always speak of the Congress of 
Troezen. The ancient Epidaurus appears to have stood upon 
the little promontory which runs out into the bay and forms 
the port. Its remains are very inconsiderable. Among 
them is a recumbent female statue, which a Turk decapitated 
many years ago, and which some ignorant Greek, having 
heard probably that the neighbouring country was once famous 
for the worship of Asculapius, has honoured with the name of 
the deified physician — a name which his countrymen have had 

the stupidity to retain. 
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We embarked iu a waeeoleva* fen- .Xgina, on one ctf' thoie 
serene and uanqnil aftemoom, which scarcely any where aip- 
pear to such advantage, as under the beantifol sky of the 
Saronie guU^ and in the midst of its magnificent scenery. 
But with the darkness there arose one of Uiose sudden and 
tremendoos squalls, to which these moontain-bonnd waters arc 
so frequently liable, and which was near burying our frail bark 
" in the deep bosom of the ocean." We were in all nearly 
forty persons, and were wedged and sqaeeaed togetba to the 
utmost ci^city of -the boat Unfortunately some among the 
number were females ; who immediately began to (briek, and 
throw themselves about, and lay hdd of the men, just as 
they are in the habit of dinng in civilized countries, on occa- 
uons of sudden alarm. The first thing to be done, therefore, 
was to secure the women and prevent them tmm upsetting the 
boat: this having been effected with no small difficulty and 
danger, we all lay as quietly as possible, and condgned our- 
selves to the fury of the tempest. But there were some, even 
of the braver sex, with whom it was not possible to lie very 
quietly, while in danger every moment of being swallowed up 
by the waves ; these soon losing their presence of nuod, and 
rousing the fears of others by the contagion of tbeir example, 
the consternation now became genera). The scene would 
have be«i irresistibly ludicrous, if it had not been mingled 
with serious danger. The half distracted wretches lay floun- 
dering in the bottom of the boat, screaming all the while most 
lusfily, calling upon St. Nicolas to come to their aid, and 
beseeching the Karabolyrerf for the love of God, to run into 
the neighbouring island of Angistra. This was the vety 
thing that the poor man was endeavooring to do with all his 



* A ipecies of boat, larger tbsn a caique, and liggei wmwhit difl^. 
Hiitly. 
t Captain. ( 
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might, and thither we were in fact scudding as fast as the 
storm could drive us. It was with the greatest exertion that 
the few among the passengers, who still retained their senses, 
could maintain the equilibrium of the boat : the little vessel 
rocked, and rolled, and pitched, and laboured, and struggled 
with the foaming waves, until we were apprehensive that every 
struggle would be her last. At length we found ourselves 
near the rocky islet of Metopi ; we succeeded in running un- 
der its lee, and, dropping two anchors, lay there in safety until 
rooming. The gale died away in the course of a few hours, 
but no persuasion could induce the prudent Karabckyret to 
commit himself again to the deep until broad daylight ; not that 
he was influenced by any particular tenderness either for his 
own life, or those of his passengers ; but his principal con- 
sideration appeared to be, the fear of losing his boat, and with 
it the sundry piastres which he should receive, if he should 
conduct us in safety to our destination. In the island of An- 
gistra, which we passed «oon after getting under way were 
living, if the assurances of my fellow-passengers were to be 
relied on, two of the greatest natural curiosities that the world 
contains— -an old man who had reached the age of a hundred 
and tliirty years, and his interesting son, a lad of a hundred 
and ten ! We arrived at £gina, just as the morning sun 
began to illumine the purple clouds that hung upon the 
eastern sky, and to shed his golden lustre o\'er the island- 
(remmed waters of the JEgean. 



CHAPTER XV. 



^gina, (by Italian corruption sometimea called Engia) ii 
tbe largest and most celebrated oT the majestic isluids that 
rise from the bosom of the Sbtoiuc gulf. It derives its pre- 
sent name from iEgina the mother of its ancient sovereign 
£acus, who was tbe renowned ancestor of the kings and- 
heroes who are known in history under tbe title of Xiaddte. 
It was originally called (Enopia, and afterwards Myrmidonia, 
from its inhabitants the Myrmidons, who were fabled to have 
been created by Jupiter* by metamorphosing ants into men, 
in answer to tbe prayer of .£acuE after his dominions had 
been depopulated by a plague. The real history of this 
celebrated race was probably unknown ; and the fanciful 
genius of antiquily, ever ready to build up fable in the ab- 
sence of fact, seiied upon the accidental resemblance between 
their name and the Greek word signifying an ant, and invent- 
ed this ridiculous story of their miraculous origin. Tbe aD- 
dent .Xgineans were a poweiful commercial people, and by 
some writers said to be tbe inventors of the art of coining - 
money.* They were tbe rivals and bitter enemies of their 
neighbours the Adienians, and for some time disputed with 
them the supremacy of the sea. During the Persian war, 
their jealousy of Athens led them to take part with the ene- 
mies of Greece, and the whole £gean was infested by their 



* Others attribute it to Phidon, king of Argos. — Hacpbenon's Hist, 
of CtHDmerce. 
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frequent piracies. Their naval power was at length crushed 
by Themistoclesi who, roused by the depredations that were 
conunitted by their cruisers, took advantage of a short intefi- 
val of repose from the attacks of the Persians, and resolved 
to employ all his energies for their destruction. To this pur- 
pose he devoted the produce of the silver mines of Laurium, 
which it had been the custom to expend for the private wants 
or the public amusements of the citizens, and by the vigorous 
measures which he adopted, succeeded in ridding his country 
of its troublesome and dangerous rival* 

Tlie ancient city of iEgina, which stood immediately upon 
the sea-shore, was abandoned after the Turkish conquest, on 
account of its exposure to the incursions of pirates, and a new 
town built by the Venetians in its place, upon the acclivity of 
a steep rock three quarters of an hour from the sea. The 
revival of .commerce has within a few years induced the inha- 
bitants to re-occupy the ancient site, and the Venetian town 
in the interior now lies forsaken and in ruins. The present 
town exhibits all the marks of hasty erection, and consists for 
the most part of small, low, flat-roofed houses, built of stone 
and covered with reeds overlaid with mortar. Since the com- 
mencement of the revolution, it has increased very rapidly, 
owing to the constant influx of refugees from Scio, HaivaH, 
Athens, Livadia, and other places. Among the number o[ 
strangers who had recently swelled its population, were about 
a thousand Ipsariotes, who settled here after the horrible catas- 
trophe which expelled them from their native island in the 
year 1824. Hither they had transferred the wreck of their 
fortunes, and here they had established their household godi, 
looking eagerly forward to the time, when peradventure they 
might be allowed to retiurn once more to their barren and sea- 
girt rock. If any proof were wanting, how little the love of 
home depends upon its intrinsic attractions, it might be found, 
in a most convincing and aflecting degree, in the case of the 
expatriated Ipsariotes. Some of the unhappy exiles, who bad 
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saved ifaar veudt, Were itill ponaing tbeir coiUDerciil oeen- 
p«ti"Hf, so ftr u the mwctded Mate t£ affairs would pennit, 
and a body of tbem were eiD|doyed by tbe ffUfernm&al «■ an 
armed pdGce for the maintenance of good order and tiv^ 
if^Ety in the town. Tbe Ipiariotes are conudered one of 
tbe porest ipecimens of the true- Grecian blood. Tbey are 
brave, patriotic, enterprising, but extreme^ frivoloas in dmr 
deportment, and, like thor brother sailors tbe Hydriotes, too 
nach addicted to noisy and riotous amusements. It is ahnoit 
needless, however, to say any thing more in. their praise, than 
that the noble aixl gallant Kanar«s is an Ipsariote. The wo- 
men of Ipsara are distinguished for tbeir beauty among all 
die islands of the Arcbipelago, and particularly for the bril- 
liancy and delicacy of their complexions ; and one of tite 
Upest and most beaatifiil among tbem,-is tbe wife of (be bero 
JMt mentioned. Their costume is one of tbe iriDst aingnlar 
m tbe Levant, and though far from becoming, has a very gay 
and lively appparance. . Tbey weara jerkin of cloth or velvet 
made very short, open in front, and with sleeves fitting nearly 
dose to the arms. Tbe skirts of the outer dress are full, 
reaching just below tbe knees, and are generally of some dark 
cokMir, terminated at the bottom with one or two broad stripes 
of yellow or red. Tbe under garment which is made of white 
finen or muslin, descends five or six inches lower, and is of 
■mcfa less circumference than the other. A small shawl it 
brought loosely round tbe waist, and tied in a graceAil knot in 
front. Tbe head-drees is a sort of turban, formed of thin 
muslin drawn over a circular frame, which stands up in front, 
and slopes downwards to tbe back part of tbe bead, somewhat 
Uke the berri, now in vogue in Pari*, and its ' dependences. 
A couple of bands, (ringed at tbe extremities, are crossed over 
in front, and hang down b^ind to the middle of the back, or 
flutter like little pennants in the breece. A piece of game or 
thin muslin, attached to the back part of the turban, is drawn 
over tbe (bee somewhat in the Turkish fashion, so as to con- 
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ceal the lower part of it as far up as the tip of die noae. 
Ther^ are a nomber of other little pecoliarities, which contri- 
bute to the general effect, bat of which it b difficult to convejp 
any idea by a mere verbal description. 

Besides the numerous refiigees from different sections of the 
country, who had been driven from their homes by the Turks, 
and had ded to £gina for safety, the place was crowd^ji with 
the various officers and hangers-on of government— -4he office- 
hunters, both Greek and Frank, who had flocked in from all 
parts in anticipation of the daily expected arrival of the new 
Preudent— and a host of strangers, such as in every country 
are always drawn to the capital by business or curiosity. So 
great was the coucoui'se, that I found it impossible to procure 
even the bench of a coffee-house for a lodging. While eiH 
gaged in the fruitless search, a friend of Stamafe| accosted m 
very opportunely, and hospitably offered us a comer of his 
poor habitation. He had lately married a young Athenian ci 
about eighteen— -one of the most perfect models of female 
grace and beauty, with which my eyes were favoured during 
my sojourn in the East The domicil of the youthful pair 
was a Icmly dwelling, like most of the houses of £gina, con- 
sisting of a single story, and a single apartment about ten 
feet square. Let not the reader's sense of decency be shocked, 
when he is informed, that we all slept side by side upon the 
selfsame rug, our host merely observing the obvious precaution 
of interposing his own body between bis visiters and his bride. 
Duly every night when the hour of rest arrived, the lamp was 
extinguished, and each one throwing off his external habiH- 
ments under cover of the protecting darkness, betook hinudf 
invisibly to his couch (profntce, day door with a small piece 
of carpet spread over it) ; and as duly every mom, the bean* 
tiful Kjfria Katerina stole gently away from her slumbers as 
the day began to peep, and very considerately retired to the 
house of her next door neighbour, to give us an opportunity 
of reinstating ourselves in onr cast off integuments. 
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The Ampbicqronic council (if by such ao andeiit md . 
leqwcUble title tbe modern asteinbly of Depntiea may be 
dignified) vu in sessioD at tbe period of oar arrival at £giiw. 
Tbe place wbere tbey met was a church of a better order than 
ii commonly found in Greece, which had been fitted np with 
■eata for tbe members, and a gallery for tbe accomodation of 
qiectators, to whom the deliberadons of the assembly were at 
all time* open. Thia was the first place which my curiosity 
led roe to visit ; and such a scene as it presented, I may saftly. 
affirm, was never abibited in anyodier legislative hall in 
Christendom. Some of tbe august body w*re the Frank 
costome, others tbe Albanian, others the Turkish, and some • 
dress of a composite order, which was neither Gredc nor 
fVank, ChristiBn nor Mahometan, but made up of a sclectioD 
<^ parts of ey:ti. Those who wore hati kept Ifaem constandy 
upon their beads, and all seemed particularly averse to the 
diservaiice of amy thing like order or deconun. They either 
stood or sat, loUed upon the benches or walked about, talked 
(NT kept ulence, as it suited their pleasure or convenience. A 
down or twenty members would sometimes start up at once to 
interrupt the orator who was in possession of the floor, each 
one bawling out at tbe top of his voice, "iof ropoxaXu," (I 
pray you,) and endeavouring to overcome the general clamosr 
by dint of lungs and perseverance. Tbe President of the 
assembly was a Caadiote of some distinction, named Benieri, 
a umple looking old man in a Frank dress, who did his utmost 
to quiet the tumult, by ringing, a tittle bell with desperate 
vehemence, whenever the members became pardcularly obstre- 
perous : but it was about as litde regarded as the passing 
sbeep-bell. The subjects before the house were two petiuons ; 
one from the Hydrioles, setting forth their distressed condition 
in consequence of their want of employment, and praying that 
tbur vessels might be taken into the national service ; and the 
other from the inhabitants of Kranidi, complaining of the 
depredations of Grivas, and begging the interference of 
government in their behalf 
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The principal vestiges of the ancient ci^ of iEgina, are 
found in the mole which protects the mouth of the harbour, 
and the quay by which it is encircled. At the entrance of die 
raole is a square tower, erected by the Venetians in 1693, as 
appears from a Latin inscription. On the west side of the 
town is a single Doric column, standing upon a small elevatioa 
close to the sea, which is supposed to be a remnant of the 
temple of Venus described by Pausanias* So late as the 
period of Dr. Clarke's visit, two columns were remaining ; but 
one of them has since disappeared. Many ancient sepulchres 
have recently been opened a short distance from the town, and 
there are, no doubt, many more which require nothing buf 
the labour of a httle excavation to bring them to light. They 
are in the form of deep vaults, constructed of hewn stone, 
with inclining mouths closed by large slabs of marble laid 
against them, and are nearly all in perfect preservation. My 
surprise may be readily imagined, wh«i, on descending into 
one of these mansions of the dead, I perceived a number of 
spectral forms, indistinctly seen through the darkness, and 
sitting in silence upon the ground at its farther extremity. I 
stood for a moment in mute amazement, when a mournful and 
tremulous voice broke the solemn stillness, and addressed me 
with the words, ^* ri hfi^trs^ d^^ ; " (what do you wish, Effen- 
di f ) I now advanced, and found myself in the presence, not 
of the ghosts of the long mouldered dead, but of the wretched 
living, whom sickness and privation had reduced to the sem* 
blance of ghastly corpses. The tenants of the dreary abode 
were an old woman and her family, who had unfortunately 
escaped from the massacre of Scio, to undergo the horrors of 
a living death — to descend to the dismal tomb, while their 
eyes yet beheld the light of day, and while all the sensibilities 
of Ufe still remained to torment them. This, I aAerwarda 
found, was not the only instance in which the receptacles of 
the dead had become the habitations of the living. 

23 
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A vast number of valnable antiquities have been drawn 
from these sepalchres, aod have well repaid tbc labom of 
opening tbem. All of them have been found to contain vases, 
and some of them, coins, trinkets, and intaglio rings. The 
vases are principally of terra cotta, a few of alabaster, and 
still fewer of glass. Those of terra cotta are extranely varions 
in form and sice, and are generally adorned with monochrome 
paintings, executed in black upon a red ground. The form 
of many of tbem is remarkably elegant and gtacefiil ; and the 
puntings, though defident in accuracy of design, are fre- 
quently very animated and expressive. Among tbem are a 
variety of lamps, and cups, and bowls, some of the shape of 
modem sugar-dishes, with covers, and handles upon each side; 
but the greater part are of the tall and slender sort, commonly 
known by the name of lackri/matoriet. What was the real 
use to which these vessels were applied, still remains a question 
among the learned. It is the opuiion of Dr. Clarke, that 
they were *' the giAs alluded to by Euripides, either to the 
dead or to the gods of the dead:"* others suppose that they 
were intended to contain the balms and odoriferous oils, which 
were used in the funeral ceremonies. The idea of their being 
applied to catch the tears that were shed by the friends of the 
deceased, is founded upon the form of the top of the neck, 
which is usually somewhat concave, and upon the representa- 
tion of an eye or pair of eyes, which has been found upon 
some vases of tins description. The notion is in itself so absurd, 
and so unsupported by any satisfactory allusion to such a 
custom in ancient authors, that it is a matter of surprise, that 
learned men should have so readily embraced it. Let us 
imagine to ourselves, for a mtHoent, a weeping Niobe, lament- 
ing the loss of her ofl&pring, and carefully holding a bottle to 
each eye, to catch the tears as they flowed ! We can scarcely 
conceive a more ridicnious and preposterous spectacle. 

* See Travels, &c. Part n. MCt. 3. cbap. 16. 
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The most remarkable object in the island of iEgina, is the 
temple of Jupiter PanheUenius, standing upon the summit of 
a mountain of the same name, about three or four hours from 
the town. The road leading to it affords one of the most 
delightful rides in Greece ; lying in the first place over a 
cultivated plain, thickly studded with olive and almond trees, 
and afterwards winding, within sight of the gulf, along the 
beautifully diversified slope of the mountain. This was one 
of the few favoured spots, where the withering and blighting 
influence of war had not been able to reach ; the country 
looked smiling and peaceful, the houses of the peasantry were 
numerous and decent, and every thing seemed to flourish, as 
if enjoying a special license. At almost every step we started 
a covey of partridges ; a bird which appears to find some 
peculiar attractions about this island, and which sometimes 
multiplies here to an almost incredible extent. Chandler 
relates, that in his time (1776) they were so numerous, that 
the inhabitants were under the necessity of going out every 
year to break their eggs, in order to prevent them from in- 
creasing to such a degree, as to destroy their crops and produce 
a scarcity in the island. They are of a different genus from 
those of the West of Europe and America, having a red beak 
and legs of a bright coral colour, a dove-coloured back, a 
white throat with a black band around it, and a breast some- 
what differently spotted from that of the common partridge, 
though bearing a near resemblance to it Their siie is between 
that of the quail and partridge of our Northern States. They 
are the Tetrao Rufus or Perdrix GtiBca of naturalists. 

The celebrated temple to which reference has been made is 
stated by Pausanias, upon the authority of tradition, to have 
been erected by iEacus, in gratitude to Jupiter, for having 
answered his prayer and sent the country rain, after a long 
and terrible drought. If this account be correct, it is the 
oldest temple in Greece of which any vestiges are left. It is 
of the Doric order, and composed of a brownish stone. Up- 
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w«rd$ of twmty fftl™™" are sdU standing, and aerve to 
coDvcy an exalted idea c^ tbe original magnificence o( ibe 
bulifiiff, He af^iearance of the niin in its present state, 
■■in I JaBji wtieo viewed from tbe sea, is ineiprecrably grand 
^id impoaag. Its long jnreservation, in sncb singular pei^ 
ftctioB, has probably been owing to its retired and elevated 
iiiWilinii. which would raider tbe remoral of it too laborioos 



CHAPTER XVI. 



At £gina wc took a caique for the island of Salamis, now 
commonly known by the name of Koulouris. Tbe wind 
coming on to blow violently ahead, we were obliged to run for 
shelter under a little Islet called Daskaleio ; a low rock full of 
wild leeks, which the Greeks collected in great quantities and 
devoured with insatiable avidity. In this happy climate, even 
tbe rocks and mountains abound with succulent herbs, the 
qtontaneous production of nature, which have sustained the 
Uves of thousands during their protracted conflict, who in a less 
favoured region must have inevitably perished from starvation. 
Alter wasting nearly a whole day in buffeting with the wind 
and waves, we with difficult reached tbe port of Ampelaki, a 
small town on tbe eastern side of the island, opposite to the 
Piraeus or principal harbour of Athens. An ancient city ap- 
pears to have stood here, probably New Salamis ; a hand- 
somely constructed stone quay and numerous foundatjons of 
ancient buildings are still remaining. From Ampelaki we 
walked to the town of Koulouris, half an bonr distant, on 
tbe other side of the island, where we were ho^ttably re- 
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ceived, withoat any previoas introduction, by one ct the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. We were peculiarly fortunate in getting 
into a comfortable house, furnished with the unusual luxury <^ a 
chinuiey, and weU supplied with wood and blankets ; for the 
north wind had been for several days blowing his icy breath 
over the sunny sky of Attica, and had produced a sudden in- 
tensity of cold almost unparalleled in this genial clime. 

The day of our arrival was observed as a fast, in considemr 
tion of the great festival of the baptism of Christ, which im- 
mediately followed it* In the evening a chorus of boys went 
from door to door singing various compliments and good 
wishes for the enjo3rment of the impending festivities, for which 
they received at each house a present of a few pardi. The 
feast was ushered in the next morning by mutual salutations 
and felicitations, the people wishing each other **xP*^ 
tfoXXou^," as on new year's day. The shops were filled with 
all the dainties and delicacies that could be procured, and the 
market place was red with the blood of lambs and goats ; for 
it is the custom to kill and prepare the meat at the shambles 
where it is sold. A long procession, headed by a compaiqr 
of priests, dressed out in their gayest robes, and bearing 
torches and banners, repaired to the sea-shore, where a cross 
was baptised with great pomp and ceremony. The procession 
was hig^y characteristic of Grecian order and discipline. 
The people marched, or rather ran, helter-skelter, jumping 
and throwing about their arms to keep themselves warm, and 
exhibiting more the appearance of a party of revellers intent 
upon some ludicrous frolic, than of a Christian assemblage 
about to take part in a holy rite of religion. After the chris- 
tening was over, the more devout part of the inhabitants of 
both sexes proceeded to the church, to have the sacred emblem 
traced upon their foreheads, from a basin of water in whidi 
the baptised cross had been dipped. The priests then went 
through the town, and sprinkled every house with the con»- 
crated element. The remainder of the day was spent in 
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feuting, singing, dancing, and all tboK exuberant rejoidogs, 
with which tbiB laughter-loving people never fail to greet etch 
aacceeding holiday. 

Athens was at this time in the hands of the Torks, and the 
great body of its popolation had taken refuge, as in ancient 
tunea, in the island of Salamis. A few days before, seven of 
the garrison had deserted, and crossing over to this island, had 
thrown themselves upon the generosity of their enetmes. The 
Greeks not only allowed them to mnain unmolested, but evra 
received them into their houses and treated them with maiked 
boapitality. Our own kind host had taken one of tbem under 
bis protection. It was indeed a singular spectacle, to see a 
haughty Moslem supplicating the friendly offices of a poor 
Greek, whom a few years before he would have thought un- 
worthy of any other notice than an insult or a blow. But the 
ass had now turned rider, and the long enslaved Greek held 
up his head and ventured to assume the look of a man, while 
the disdainful Turk unbent his pride, and professed the most 
nnbouoded friendship and admiration for the noble and gene- 
rous Greeks ! He said he was heartily sick of the war, and 
begged me very earnestly to lake him along with me on my 
journey, and forward him to Jaffa, his native city ; promising 
me in return the blessing of Allah and the Prophet. The 
reason, be said, which induced him and his comrades to de- 
sert, was the scarcity c^ bread under which they had long 
been suffering. Nearly a hundred others set out in company 
with them, but their courage failing them, they concluded to 
return, and to defer the execution of their purpose until they 
ritoutd ascertain by a signal concerted between them, whether 
the seven were favourably received. The appointed signal had 
been given, and his countrymen, he said, were no doubt looking 
for the first opportuni^ to effect their escape. Some days af^ 
terwards another party did in tact deaert, and were at £gina 
on my return to that island. They were merely deprived of 
thrir arms, and then permitted to circnhrte uncontrolled 
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through tbe town. Two of them came one day into a cofiee-* 
house where I was sitting, when a Greek Captain, as if to 
vindicate the honour of his country, immediately ordered the 
Cafegi to furnish them with their favourite beverage. When 
the coffee was brought to them, and the individual who had 
sent it pointed out, the grateful Mussulmans laid their hands <m 
their breasts and bowed their heads in acknowledgment, and 
seemed perfectly amaied at an act of generosity, so different 
from what they themselves would have shown towards an ene- 
my under similar circumstances.* 



* In the month of NoTember preceding, a curious petition was re- 
ceived by the Greek Senate, from fifteen Turkish prisoners, praying 
that tl^ey might be set at liberty. Afler stating that they had been 
taken prisoners by some Greek troops, while on their way to the castle 
of Scio, that they had been well treated by Colonel Fabvier, and had 
been sent by him to the seat of government, the petitioners go on 
to say — 

" Although we are regarded as captives, we take the liberty, never- 
theless, to say to the philanthropic Senate, that we fare ill and axe in 
a most wretched condition. We know and we confess, that a barba* 
rous nation leads us on inhumanly and unmercifully against the 
Greeks ; but we beseech with tears the august Senate which represents 
the Greek nation, not to deal with us accord ng to onr deserts, but ac- 
cording to its exalted and philanthropic character. Falling then upon 
our knees before its vast and boundless compassion, we pray it to take 
pity on us, and decree that we may be set at liberty and sent to our 
country where our kinsmen dwell. And we promise, that on arriving 
there, we will not only return no more to the war, but that we will pro- 
claim abroad the philanthropy of the august Senate of the Greek nation. 

*' August Senators ! ye are men — take pity on suJOTering humanity. 
The fortune of war has brought us into this miserable and lamentable 
situation. We earnestly entreat you, therefore, to vouchsafe us our 
freedom, and ye will not only be applauded here by the world for this, 
your generous and philanthropic act, but in the life to come you will find 
rest for your souls for your kindness towards us. We swear, more- 
over, and we shall render in onr oath on the day of judgment before the 
most high God, that we will not again take up arms against the Greeks, 
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Beturoing to Aiapelaki, I ucended a hill near the town, 
«4ucb coauiiaDd§ the best view of Atbf»u, and from tUa 
I4*gRb*g b^ surveyed with a ipy-glaH die promiied land (^ 
ny bopei, which Tarkish iciinitan forbade me to enter. 
There itood the illiutrioiia aiy, whoK 6aat hat fiUed the 
worid for more than two thousand years, — whoae -nry name 
carries along with it a magic and a thrilling loand, — uptn 
whose hiBtory the icholar of every age and coiutiy delights 
to dwell, — and the prochictions of whose taite and genius 
still rarvive, to shaoie the efforts (rf* other nationi, and to 
serve as models which succeeding geaerations, unable to rival, 
have ever been proud to inutate. This andent queen of ci- 
liei rose before me, in all her pensive beau^ and melancholy 
grandeur ; but alas ! an impassable channel lay between us. 
Not the fate (^ Tantalus himself was more cruel, than thns to 
. stand within a few short miles of Athens, and to be denied 
even the satisfaction of setting foot upon its soil ; to behold 
its citadel of eternal rock, still crowned with that magnificent 
shrine of Pallas, which Phidias reared, and Alaric and Elgin 
{Sundered, and not to be permitted to approach it ; to see 
" each classic haunt and well-remembered shore" spread ont 
in rich display before me, and to be obliged to torn away 
from the ravishing prospect, with appetite only excited and 
curiosity only inflamed. 

This interesting coast, so late the scene of war and re- 
sounding with the din of battle, was now silent and serene ; it 
had resumed once more " the mild angelic air," and fallen 



M long u the war sfaall Itat. We sabMiibe oDnehes with the moat 
profound respect, &€." 

It wta decreed that the prisonera shoiild be released, utd that the gfo- 
vemment should fiuriiab them with evei; thing iim iiiisiij fbr their 
comfort, tnd put them on board of the first European veaeel of w»r 
that should arrive, allowing them to go wherever it might suit their 
pleasure. 
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again into ^ the rapture of repose/' which Byron has so feel- 
ingly and affectingly described. Far different was the 
scene which it presented nine months before, while the fate 
of Athens was yet pending, and the sons of Greece, forgHting 
their private animosities flocked with a generous enthusiasm 
around the Pirsras and Phalemra,* resolved to unite in one 
vigorous effort to deliver the unhappy i:ity from the barbarous 
hosts that had invested it. Sir Richard Church and Lord 
Cochrane had just arrived in the country, and the hopes which 
their presence inspired had given a spring and ati impulse to 
the energies of the people, whieh promised them for a moment 
a sjneedy and happy termination of their long and laborious 
struggle. Church, as general in chief of the armies of 
Greece, and Cochrane, as high admiral of her navy, took 
upon themselves the command of those memorable operationsi 
that were destined to raise the seige of Athens. The long- 
desponding soldiery, confident of success* under such distiib* 
gttislied leaders, soon began to pour in firom every quarter, 
and Athens saw an army oi^ twelve thousand men assem- 
bled for her reKef ; the largest force that had yet been cott- 
centrated upon any one point since the commencement of the 
war. The melancholy -event which, blasted at once theifc 
sbort-lived hopes of victory, must be already fiimiliar to every 
reader, who takes an interest in the progress of the Grecian 
contest The fatal 6th of May, which saw the destructi o n of 
nearly two thousand Greeks and Philhellenes, sacrificed to Ae 
obstinate stupidity of the two newly arrived commanden, 
must stand up in judgment against them before the impartial 
tribunal (rf* history, and must call down upon their heads its 
severest condemnation. It is the almost unanimous voice of* 
all who were present or capable of forming an opkaonf 
foreigners as well as. natives, that if Church and Cochrane 



* Two of the hmrbouiB of Atheni*. 
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bad Bufiiered the Greek chieAaias to attack die beneging 
anny after tbeir own mode of wartare, ttus deplorable calai- 
tropbe would never Iiav6 happened, and all its dreadfnl conw- 
quences would have been averted. Bat no ; the ckill and 
Muence of two accompKefaed European officers were not to be 
hid nnder a biubel ; if the Turlu were to be beaten at. all, 
tbey miut be beaten according to the eatablisbed principles of 
eivilixed warfare ; not'even a nuserabte garrison of only foor 
hundred men, lodged within the tottering walls of a balf-de- 
moUshe^ monastery, could be left in the rear ; it would be a 
violation of one of the moet approved maxims of military 
science, to leave behind a fortified positimi; the harmtess 
monastery therefore must be secqred, before another step 
could ' he taken, even though the only hope of reaching 
Athens depended upon foUowii^ up without delay a partial 
success. But the crowning act of folly was yet to come ; will 
it be credited that any niao iq hit senses, who b»d ever seen a 
mudiet, could have thought of sending a division of undisci- 
plined Greek troc^, with no more idea of manoeuvering than 
a . herd of cattle, unprovided with bayonets to withstand a 
charge, and unprotected by a single horseman, across an 
open plain, to meet an enemy who had three thousand cavalry 
at his command ! This nevertheless was done, incredible and 
incomprehenuble as it may seem ; and in the very face of all 
tbe warnings and remonstrances of Kanuskakes and the other 
native chiefs, who foresaw and dreaded tbe inevitable result. 
Surely all evil fates had conspired against tbe happiness (rf* 
Greece, when Sir Richard Church was appointed to the com- 
mand of her forces ; a man, however polished in his manners 
or amiable in bis disposition, or honest and well-meaning in 
his intentions, yet Tacking all the essential qualifications for the 
lu^ station which he was called to fill. . The military expe- 
rience which he acquired during the insurrecdoo at Naples, 
and in the command of a corps of British-Ionian troops, was 
calculated to avail him little in the new and trying service of 
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'the Greek revolution. He appears to bave come to Greece 
with the pardonable, and perhaps landable ambition, of con- 
necting his name with the history of her regeneration,— -b«t 
with ialse ideas of the character of the people, and of the man- 
ner in which his efforts should be directed, so as to be of any 
real and lasting benefit to the country. He has shown 
himself to be entirely destitute of the tact and discernment, 
the patience and perseverance, the prudence and conragei 
which were indispensably necessary in* one called to the deli- 
cate and dangerous task of blencBng in harmonious unioii 
the jarring and discordant elements of a Grecian camp, and 
of conducting-the movements of a war so embarrassing and 
disheartening in its nature. Instead of accommodating him- 
self to the curcumstances and condition of the troops that 
were placed under his command, he most injudiciously endea- 
voured to conform every thing at once to his own standard^ 
and dealt with the wild mountain warriors who made up 
the great minority of his array, as he would have done witii 
the disciplined soldiers of Europe. If I am correcdy informed 
by those who were long with him, and had abundant opportu- 
nities of seeing and knowing him, he is infected with no small 
share of personal vanity and love of ease and indulgence. 
While in Greece he dressed in the Albanian costume, made in 
the most gorgeous style, and was guilty, I am toM, of the so^ 
perlative folly of appearing at times in a helmet a VamUfm* 
In his orders and proclamations also he aimed at classic effect, 
and by these and other foibles made himself the subject of 
much ridicule.* As to the services he has rendered the coon- 



*» During the opentioos before Athens, Gen. Church had his head* 
quarters on board of & Khooner in one of the harbours, where he him- 
self remained a great part of the time, and where he was continoaOy' 
issuing his orders, written in a pompoos style, and dated « Camp ef 
the Phalenun." 
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try, his unsucceufo] uid dugraceTol debat hu proved a &il^' 
fui omen of ba sutMeqaeat aduevemeou. 

Il wu an tuiliHppy and mortifying circunmuice for Greece, 
that the moM lignftl aud diiaitroui defeat wbicli ibe had yet tat- 
fercdislKHiId have taken place upon the very theatre ofber ancieat 
glory, before that veuerable city, of hallowed memory, frosi 
whotp wall> went forth of old the victors of Marathon and S»- 
huiis. AtlieiiN looked on and saw the barbarian triomph ; 
from the hrighu of her Acropolis and the porticot of her teio- 
|dft, »he Iiehetd the iharoeful diicomfiture ofber bleeding sotu, 
a»d thr cruel dntiuciion of her fondly cberiibed hopes of de- 
IhTTanct. HappiU' for tbc btai'e and gallant Karaiskakes, but 
— I ' a rw iMrtdv ior hit bctca«'«d and wequng counUy, he did 
MM Mvr CA M<f thr Aual d^,v : hnd be li^-cd, hia voice perh^ 
aa^^ Imw |M<r«wk\l at tan, and his prudence have prevented 
Ar «)tFf^l <t-«U«Mi> . Twv days before tbe decisive battle, 
sIk- kkMhi tii'«w i;wnt^\ HMt«'h<Hl hiui awaj-, and spared him the 
Mljtuteh Mi'vuumsu^ the melancholy tatt of the beloved city, 
wtwMf Milviy hiMl tuu^ been the darling object of his amhitioo, 
U» hmi hit*a somewhat indisposed for several days, and was 
^iiiy^ iu h» tent, untitled lor any active exertion, when a tri- 
Iku^ liLiruu^h arosr briwveu some of his men and one of the 
Turkic imtpu«t«. He in tlie first place sent word to his v^ 
.dier« to deusi ; but finding bis message disregarded, hastily 
mounted his horse in a fit of irritation, and galloped away to 
the scene of action. Feeling, however, his martial enthusiasm 
aroused by the wonted si^t of battle, he dashed fearlessly for^ 
ward into tbe midst of the fight, and resolved to terminate it 
at ont-o by driving tlie enemy from their position. He had 
nearly rrnclied llic Turkish iutrenchment, when a musket ball 
struck him in the groin, and inflicted a mortal wound. He 
was immediately hurried away by his attendants, and carried 
oil iHian) of one of Lord Cocbrane's vessels, where U»e best 
^urgicHl aid that could be procured was adminiKiered. But 
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huinui mid wis aO too late ; the v^ sanoe evening lie yieklad 
up hi8 breath.* 

Thus felly in the vigour of his days, and in the prime of Ui 
-usefulness to his country, this noble-minded and patrioCie 
chieftain, second onlyto the immortal M potsares (Botsaris)« 
His loss was felt as a national.calamity, and long after his 
death the women of Greece might be heard singing along the 
streets an elegy composed in his memory, called '* The dirge 



* The following interestinf account of the last nomeats of Kaiais- 
kakes is extracted from Dr. Howe's Sketch of tke Revolution : 

" His desire to see Cochrane was extreme ; and when his Lordship 
came on board, and began, through his Interpreter, to pay him some, 
high compliments of his past actions,— the dying chief wared his hsnd 
with an impatient air, to cut him short, and said,— #ri fe a^, — iMym* tn 
iyhtf lyr *-T#f 4im ri ftixx m * what I have done— I have done.; whsft 
has happened, has happened ;— now for the future.' He then entered into 
an, anxious and long conversation about the situation and propects of the 
country, and earnestly insisted upon many things being attended to, 
trivia] in the eyes of enlightened foreigners, but which he knew to be 
important in the opinion of the rude soldiery. He ended by solemnly 
charging Cochrane lo watch over the interests of Greece, and then aU 
tended to the arrangements for his family. 

" Towards night, as his moments were drawing to a close, he had 
many of the chiefs assembled, around him,— among others the Gene- 
ral ; and to all he conversed with calmness, though his feelings wouM 
sometimes burst out in warm expressions of anxiety about his country: 
•— * my country imposed a heavy task on me ^— for ten months I have 
struggled to accomplish it ;. there is only life leftme— this I sacrifice-to 
her : I am dying — but, fellow-soldiers, finish my work— save me Athens ! 
save— oh ! save me Athens,' cried he, and died. 

"* His body was carried to Poros, where it was received by the govern- 
ment, and buried with all possible pomp. The Greek army was left 
discouraged and dispirited ; and if any tribute was yet wanting to his 
memory, it was paid by the Turks, in the /en ils jote, which rangaloQg 
their lines, and the shouts which proclaimed their exultation at the 
death of one whom they had feared more than all the titled Philhellenes 
ranged against them." 
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af'Karaiskakes." He was a man without any of the 1eai;oing 
or artificial KCcompliBbnwnu of civilhed eociety, having led, 
before the levolniion, the rude life of a mountain KkplU. Of 
tacdcB and military science be was altogetlier ignorant ; but 
tua unrivalled skill in the irregnlar, skirmishing warfare, wludi 
was the only kind that tbc Gieeks could wage with any etSect 
against the overwhelming nmnbers of their eneimet, and 
the unbounded influence which he possessed over tbe nunds 
oCHk native soldiery, rendered his services invaluable to die 
nation, and his loss almost irreparable. The love of liber^, 
and hatred of Torkisfa tyranny, which impelled his forefatbcn 
to abandon their fertile plains and valleys, and to take r^ 
fhge among the bleak and barren rocks of the mountains, 
rather than submit to slaveiy, — these were the riding pa^ 
uous of his soul, and to these he sacrificed his talents, 
Us fortone, and his life. What most redounds to his pralie, 
is, that bis conduct was never stained by those acts of vio- 
lence .and rapacity, which have sullied tbe fame of so maby 
<^ his countrymen. Even a character so exalted, boweverj 
could not escape the aspersions of envy and malevolence, and 
be was charged irith hanng been gnilty of treacherously su[h 
plying Kintacht with provisions while he was prosecuting tbe 
siege of Athens ; — a foul slander, no doubt, and only worttqr 
of notice, as Bhowiog the little confidence which the Greeks 
repose in ^e integrity of their military leaders, when suspi- 
cions are cast upon such a man as Karuikakes. Long wiU 
his country have reason to mourn his loss ; and happy will she 
be, if as brave a soldier, as skilful a general, as honest a man, 
and as puire a patriot, can be found to supply the place which 
. he has leA vacant. 

On our return to .£gina, Stamates introduced me to his 
former patron and master, the old Bey of Maina. He was 
living in a small, plainly built house, which, though a princely 
residence for Greere, would be accounted totally devoid of 
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comfort, and ttiU more, of elegance, in a civiln^ -coantiy. 
We fband the ok! geatleman dldng with a ungle attendant, 
eigoyuig the pteasores df the cUbimk, in a tolerably neat apart- 
raent, covered with a straw mat, suinninded with a cushioned 
diuam, and adorned nitfa a number of rude fresco danlM. As 
is usual with the great men of the East, the splendid decor«- 
tions of his person were entirely disproportioned to the mean- 
ness of bis dwelling. He wore a gold-embroidered jacket of 
green clotb, licfaly ornamented leggings of crimson velvet, a 
wlals piomtbmdla of amaung vplnme, and over all an orange- 
colonred mantle trimmed with fur. He is a portly and good 
looking man, about sixty years of age; lai^ and corpulent, 
with a countenance indicating nnintelligeut good nature, and 
deriving a peculiar expression from a piece of whisker uniting 
with his mustaches, after the bshion of his kinsman of 
Taimoba. - Snch is tbe personal appearance of the man^ 
whose name occurs so frequently in tbe history of die Greek 
revolutioD. The distinguished rank which he holds among 
his countrymen is richly merited ; for although his talents are 
not of a very high order, be has given the most unquestinn^le 
proo6 of a sincere devotion to tbe cause of his country's iiH 
dependence. Notwithstanding the honourable and enviable 
station irbich be occupied under- the Turkish domituoo, aa 
Bey of Maina, and tbe substantial independence which hik 
native province already enjoyed, be was one of tbe first to 
join the insurrection, and not only be, bat nearly all his family, 
have remuned to the last its most constant and lealons siq»- 
porters. He has been repeatedly called to the big^iest and 
most important offices, and in spite of his age and tbe nnwielA- 
ness <^ his person, has several times ted bis Hainotes to 4ie 
field. Two of his sons have gallantly laid down their lives in 
battle, a third has fought, and was once taken prisoner by 
Ibrahim, «nd « fourdi was at dw bead of the Vice-govertdi^ 
Gomiiuiiion, af^ninted by the Congress of Damala, to dimet 



the cfidn })£ the mlioD mitil the urivkl of Capo d'litrilf.* 
' Still bowevo't m the Ace of all tbew convincing evMencn of 
^ntefeilrd pMriodm, there are pehoni nncandid and im- 
goneroiu enough, to endeavonr to strip the Manroinichale* 
of their hard-earned fiime. The principal groond of aecan- 
tioB against the venerable father of the &niily, is the part 
which be took in the cmteil between ibe executive and legit- 
ktive bodiei b the jeor 1823. As President ai the Execu- 
tive, he was conudered tbe head of the mUitary par^, and held 
in a great measnre responnble for all tbe actt of bigb-banded 
■nrpaticHi, of which tint party were gnihy. But any permo 
"who will reflect apon the situation of a country like Greece, 
jut buntiiig tbe cfaaku of a long servitode, and waking from 
• Jong sk^ of ignorance, where ^ principles aS govern" 
meat are necessarily so little understood, and tbe duty and 
necesuty of subordination to established laws so indistincdy 
^iprehended, will perceive many circumstances to palliate tbe 
man, nnjvstifiable abuse of power, and will even find it pom- 
ble to beUeve, espedally wfaere tbe character of tbe imttvidnid 
ctmcemed is in other respects estimable, that he may hare 
acted, at least without any criminal deugn, and it may be, with 
a conscientious though mistaken regard for the good of his 
conntiy. In the case of Manromichales, the greatest fault 
irith which be is chargeable is probably nothing more than 
dw want of sufficient firmness and energy to act tm indepen- 
dent part ; and that he allowed himself to he ruled by his 
bhist^Dg and ungovemaMe colleague Kolokotrooes, who 
was Vice President at tbe tisoe of the Executive Commission. 
Tbe worthy old Bey has also hem arraigned for the atro- 
doas criBK, (to which, it is to be feared, he mast plead 



* This wse QeoigicM HmaTomichslea, conunonly cslM j^poircnl^a 
fhtrgaku (pnuwonced SayMwU* Y^rgaket—AngUei, O^orgjtht 
mttoflheOn/.) 
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goil^,) of hsTing a better appetite than some other mtfll, and 
of being rather too Epicurean in the manner of its indnlgence. 
Upon the whole it must be admitted, that he has the misfor- 
tune to be— 'uot a perfect man ; that he has been sometimes 
misguided, and has acted indiscreetly ; that he is old, and fat, 
and cannot scale the mountain precipice with the elastic step 
of youth ; and that be it rather too much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, and eats and drinks somewhat more 
than would be deemed a reasonable allowance for other 
stomachs. As a set-off against these enormous offisnces, he 
can only urg^ the miserable plea, that for the cause of fiber^, 
he abuidoned a Bfe of ease and honourable distinction, t» 
plunge into die dangerous uncertamties of an ahnost hopelesa 
revolution,— diat he has ever stood firm to the sacred cause^ 
sHid has jeoparded his Kfe and fortune in its support, — that 
the precious blood of bis gallant sons has been generously 
poured out in the contest^— ^and that through all the intrigues 
of fiction he still eiyoys the unshaken confidence of his coun- 
trymen** 

From the old Bey we learned the joyful inteOigenGe, wlucli 
had just been received at iEgina,- of the arrival of Count C»- 
po d'Istrias at NapoK on the 18th of the month. Nearly, a 
year had elapsed since his appointment to the office of Go- 
vernor, and he bad been long and anxiously expected, as die 
Messiah who was destined to deliver Ghreeee firom her troubkf, 
and to restore her to her (Mristine gloiy. The peofle had 
been incessandy talking about him, l^ad eamesdy longed tat 
his coming, and sighed impatiendy at his delay ; but all wilii- 



* I have been thus particular in speaking of this dittinguithed indiri- 
doal, because a number of misrepresentationB have gone abroad respect- 
ing him, especially on the part of several English travellers, who with- 
out any knowledge of his character and services, or without the candour, 
at least, to give him due credit, have merely seized upon his venia] 
infirmities, and held them up to public derision. 

2B 
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oat any de6iiite ideas of the blessings they expected him to 
confer upon them. To hear them talk, one would have 
thought they expected, under his wise and glorious reign, 
something like the return of the golden age, a sudden deli- 
verance from all their calamities, and the enjoyment of perfect 
peace and happiness. Even by the more enlightened and so- 
ber-minded part of the nation his advent was hailed with en- 
thusiastic delight, as the commencement of a new and brighter 
era in the progress of the revolution. Grivas, it appeared, 
had thought proper to make a virtue of necessity, . and had 
voluntarily surrendered to the new Governor the keys of Pa- 
lamedi, which he had held so long in defiance of all authority* 
From Mauromichales we also received information of an 
attack of the Roumeliotes upon Argos, in which thirty per- 
sons were killed and wounded. The civil war was raging at 
the moment when Capo d'Istrias arrived ; a ntt>st encouraging 
omen for the commencement of his administration ! 

From iEgina I proceeded without delay to Poros, where 
I arrived on the 22d of January, rejoiced to find myself 
once more within the comfortable quarters of the American 
hospital ; for a continued succession of sleepless nights, and 
toilsome days, together with biting vermin, and pinching cold, 
and drenching rain, and gnawing hunger, and a host of other 
tormenting plagues, had been so long preying upon my 
strength, that I had become completely exhausted and a fit 
subject for a hospital. So dearly does the traveller pay for 
the classic feast which he enjoys, among the desolate moun- 
tains and valleys of Greece! 



m 




CHAPTER XVII. 



A CHAPTER of remarkable events had taken place at Poros 
during our absence. On new year's day the foreign officers 
of the fleet dined with the Lord High Admiral on board of 
his yacht, and several of them became gloriously intoxicated 
in honour of the joyooE occasion. Among the number was 
Captain H. an Englishman, commander af the steamboat 
Enterprise, who, on returning to his vessel, began " in a merry 
mood" to belabour an old Frenchman that served under lum 
in the capacity of armourer. The proud spirit of Ate Gaol 
could not pa9»vely endure a blow, and he accordingly return- 
ed the joke with great magnanimity. This roused the ire of 
Captain H. to a pitch of ungovernable fury ; he sta^ered 
down into the cabin, leiied a knife, and in seeking out the 
object of his vengeance stumbled over a Uydriote sailor who 
was lying asleep on deck, and in falling, plunged the knife 
into his body. The unfortunate man expired shortly after. 
The audior of his death was sent to Xgina to be delivered up 
lo justice ; but the government declined having any thing to 
do with the affair, and be was set at liber^. He was, how- 
ever, superseded in bis command of the steamboat by Lieu- 
tenant K. ; and it is a singular coincidence, affording a 
striking illustration of the licentious habits of the dissolute 
Franks who had come lo seek their fortunes in Greece, that 
the new commander was also removed from the vessel very 
shortly afterwards, for killing a req)ectab]e citiien of Poros in 
a umilar manner. He set out one evening, while in a state 
(tf intoxication, to pay a visit to one of his friends, bni owins; 
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to the confusion of bis vision, entered the wrong house. The 
owner, finding a stranger thus rudely intruding himself into 
his dwelling, took the liber^ of inquiring his business, and 
receiving no answer attempted to dispute his passage ; when 
the drunken Englishman immediately drew his sword, and 
unceremoniously ran him through the body. 

In the early part of January, to the just surprise and indig- 
nation of every one, Lord Cochrane sudc'enly decamped. 
He went off in hb schooner, like a thief in the night, with a 
considerable amount of prize money belonging to hb officers 
in his possession, without vouchsafing tbem a single word of 
explanation about his mysterious departure, and, it was be- 
lieved, without even condescending to the copimon decency 
of requesting leave of absence from the government. This 
was the man, let it be remembered, who t9lked in such swell- 
ing style about entering Greece through a Turkish fleet or a 
Turkish port ; who reverently kissed bis sword before the 
Congress of Damala, and swore, that it should never be re- 
turned in peace to its scabbard, until Greece was free or he was 
no more ; who demanded and received in advance the exorbitant 
sum of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, in anticipa- 
tion of services never to be rendered, besides fourteen thou- 
sand dollars to purchase a vessel to carry him to Greece, and 
twenty-five hundred dollars for the expenses of his table ! And 
what had he done towards the accomplishment of these lofty 
and arrogant boastings, and the achievement of those mighty 
exploits, for which he had been paid in advance such an enor- 
mous price ? The answer to this question is such as must 
add another stigma to a name already branded with merited 
infamy and reproach, in spite of all the heroic actions by 
which it has been illustrated. He bad done litde, in truth, 
but rob the unsuspecting country, which had been allured 
into a fatal confidence by the violent friendship and sympathy 
which he had professed in her behalf. After squandering, or 
at least helping to squander, either through the grossest igno- 
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ranee and negligence, or the most unblushing knavery, a very 
large portion of the appropriation set apart from the Oreek 
loan tor the building and equipping ofsteamboats in England,* 
of which he had the chief superintendence and control, and 
after exciting the expectations of the nation by delusive pro- 
mises of powerful reinforcements, he arrived at length in a 
small schooner, and accompanied only by a single puny brig ! 
His stupid and uncalled for interference in the land operations 
befiMre Athens, the capture of a corvette and a mjfstikOi and a 
few short and fruitless cruises, constitute about the amount of 
his achievements while in command of the Greek navy. He 
complained, it is true, of the insubordination of his sailors, 
and in this particular he no doubt had many difficulties to 
encounter ; but he certainly displayed very little energy or 
judgment, in his attempts to enforce his authority and disci- 
pline his men.t He betrayed, on the contrary, the most 
childish weakness and apprehension ; never appearing on 
deck, as I was informed by his officers, without several pair of 
loaded pistols about him, and three or four armed attendants4 
He- complained likewise of the want of means to keep hii 
vessels at sea, and in this respect also he may have suffered 
some embarrassment ; but if he and his confederate harpies 
had not preyed so unmercifully upon the feeble resources of 



* Seven hundred and sixty thousand dollars were appropriated to 
the buildinff of six steamboats. Only two of the number ever arrived, 
and these, after the most ruinous delays. A third was nearly ready fbr 
aea« and was accidentally burnt on the Thames. 

t As a proof that Oreek sailors may be taught to obey by judicious 
management^ Captain Thomas, of the brig Sauveur, assured me, that 
he was perfectly satisfied with the conduct of his men, and that not- 
withstanding the strict discipline which he enforced, the same crew 
had remained with him for neariy a year. 

) It is not pretended to call in question the courage of Cochrane, Ibf 
of this be has given sufficient evidence. The fear of assassination ia a 
weakness, which meii of acknowledged bravery frequently exhibit. 
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the nation by tbor greedy exactions and peculations, tiwre 
would have been enough and to qpare for the maintenance of 
his fleet It is doubtful, however, whether this b not in a 
great measure a mere pretext ; for it b certain that Miaules 
generally contrived ways and means to keep the navy afloat 
while he was at its head. The fiict b, after all the excuses 
and pretences which his Lordship may allege to justify his 
neglect and abuse of the sacred trust confided to him, and 
notwithstanding all hb high-sounding protestations of aflec- 
tion for Greece, and attachment to the cause of Uberty, that 
he cared no more either for the one or the other, than so far 
as they held out to him a fair prospect of gratifying the all- 
absorbing passion of his soul, the love of filthy lucre. Here, 
as well as at home and in South America, he played the mer- 
chant where he might have played the hero ; turning aride 
firom the bright path of fame for the inglorious pursuit of 
gold; content to fill hb cofiers with the wages of dishonour, 
and to serve in the vulgar capacity of a mercenary hireling, 
when he might have commanded the applause and admiration 
of the world, and have erected for himself an imperishable 
monument of glory. 

On the 15th of the month, the town of Poros was alarmed 
by an unexpected and unwelcome visit from the British frigate 
Cambrian, which made her appearance in the harbour and 
threatened to demolish the town. Some Hydriotes, it appear- 
ed, had taken a quantity of com from an Ionian vessel, and 
had brought it into Poros, as a convenient place to dispose of 
it; and it was the recovery of this stolen property that was the 
object of Capt. Hamilton's visit. A part of it was found and 
seized ; and for the remainder, which had already been sold 
and dispersed in various directions, he demanded of the Pri- 
mates of the island the immediate payment of four thousand 
piastres. They in the first place remonstrated against the in- 
justice of the demand, and very properly refused to comply 
with it. Upon what principles of equity should they be made 
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responsible for an act in which they had no concern, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and of which they were entirely ignorant f 
But Capt. Hamilton had nothing to do with the equity of the 
matter ; the corn had been brought into Poros, and must be 
restored, right or wrong, or else an equivalent in money paid 
down in its place. To open the eyes of the Primates to the 
reasonableness of his demands* he armed his barges with small 
pieces of artillery, and had them drawn up in formidable 
array in front of the town ; and to make use of a still more 
cogent argument, he afterwards brought the frigate itself to 
bear upon the place, and appointed a time for the magistrates 
to fix upon their final determination ; giving them warning, 
that if at the end of the period assigned, the money was not 
forthcoming, he should instandy batter the town about their 
ears. It was vain to think of resisting ; the piastres were 
therefore paid down, and the terrified inhabitants recovered 
firom their panic. 

This transaction affords a specimen of the measures that 
were pursued in many instances by the foreign vessels of war 
to put down piracy in the Archipelago. Whatever may have 
been its tendency with regard to the prevention of the evil, it 
certainly was unwarrantable and unjustifiable, except upon the 
monstrous principle, that to gain a good end all means are 
lawful,«-or in other words, that to punish or remedy an act of 
injustice, an equal injustice may be committed. It was no- 
thing less than making the innocent to answer for the sins of 
the guilty. Capt. Hamilton b a man of high reputation, and 
he no doubt believed that he was performing a very meritori- 
ous service, in resorting to such prompt and energetic mea- 
sures to rob the pirates of their booty ; but bis conduct, when 
viewed dispassionately and coolly, will appear scarcely less 
absurd and unreasonable, than that of the man who had a 
horse stolen from him, and who immediately went and seised 
one belonging to his neighbour, in order to retrieve his loss. 
If the robbery had been committed by Poreotes, or if there 
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had ensled any ntiActory efSdence tbat tl^ Po- 

roft had winked at h, knowing that the com was stolen pro- 
perty, there might have been some sembhuiGe of jostiee in 
making them responsible ; bnt to snffin* a righteous indigna- 
ticm agttnst the crime itself, to fall upon the heads of those 
whb were neither its authors nor abettors, can be regarded in 
no other Bght, than as a tyrannical abuse of pcywer, calculated 
only to exasperate the Greeks, to inspire them mth feeUngs of 
hatred towards the Franks, and to encourage them by the 
sanction of a high eiample, in those veiy acts of violence and 
in|fistice which it wsb the object of their protectors to sup- 
press.* 

On die tfaifd of February, I bade a last fareweD to die cdm- 
ferts of the hospital, and the fellowship of fiiends mid coun- 
trymen, and taking a trusty PaUkmi with me as a satelfite, 
sailed in a caique to £gina. Before taking ^af leave, how- 
ever, of a place which has been so frequently spoken of in 
the course of the preceding pages, I riiall pause for a mo- 
ment to give a brief description of it« 

The idand of Poros is the ancient Kalaoria, celebrated as 
the place where Demosthenes took refuge firom the vengeance 
of Andpeter, and where he sucked the fiartal quill which for- 
ever removed him beyond the tyrant's power. The present 
town is situated upon a nearly insulated promontoiy, jutting 



* Shortly after this affair at Poros, a still more outrageous act was 
perpetrated by the French Admiral upon a Greek vessel which he found 
Without the limits which the Allied Commanders had prescribed, with a 
view to the suppression of piracy. The vessel was loaded with salt, 
iuniished with a small ersw, and without sufficient arras even to defimd 
herself against an attack ; still, however, though she was evidently an 
inoffensive merchantman, honestly pursuing her vocation, the Admiral 
treated her as a pirate, and unfeelingly fired into her and sunk her. 
After outiisges such as this, may not the Greeks with propriety hurl 
back against the Franks the chafges of eruelty and injustice with which 
they have been so hoUy assayed ? 
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tint wilbiD a tew hundred yards of the Morea, and composed 
of black volcanic rocks piled loosely upou eadi other, like a 
work of the giants. The houses are built of this dark- 
coloured stone, and are scattered irregularly over the slope of 
the rocks, without any .regard to the formation of streets, 
wherever a little platform could be found, sufficient to support 
a foundation. The narrow strait between the island and the 
main is so shut in as to have the effect of a beautiful lake, and 
is surrounded by some of the moA delightful scenery in 
Greece. The view over the plain of Damala, with the moun- 
tains of Trtxtenia and Epidauria, and the frowning promontory 
of Methana, comprises a rich combination of varied bean^ 
and grandeur, that is rarely surpassed in any country-. The 
harbour is large and commodious, having two entrances, one 
towards the north, and the other towards the east ; the anchor^ 
age is eitensive and secure, even for the largest ships of war, 
and vessels of several hundred tons biu^n find snfficirat 
depth 10 run their bows up to the very water's edge, along 
nearly the whole length of the town. About fifty brigs and 
schooners modelled with the most perfect grace and elegance, 
and belonging chiefly to the merchants of Hydra, were here 
laid up in idleness, in consequence of the stagnation of com- 
merce, and were &si going to decay. A stranger, on enteiv 
ing the harbour, and beholding for the first time this stalely 
array of shipping, would imagine the place to be some great 
commercial mart ; but a few minutes on shore are sufficient to 
undeceive him. He finds the vessels nearly alt deserted, and 
instead of the bustle of btuinew, he hears no other sound but 
the furions bariung of the dogs which are left on board as 
sentinels, and which fly to the port-holes and give the alarm at 
his approach. The only part of the town that eihibiu any 
animation, is the vicinity of the baiar — a small square, open- 
ing upon the water and surrounded by a few paltry shops, 
where bakers and batchers and retailers of wine, frien of 
fish and entrails, and venders of old clothes and nuly anuB, 
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congregate together to dispose of their several commodities* 
This spot is also the rendezvous of the caiques which are con- 
stantly sailing to Hydra, £gina, and the other islands* The 
first sound that is heard in the morning, is the ncHsy clamour 
of the merry urchins, who are stationed, each one in the bow 
of his own caique, to announce aloud her destination. The 
chorus which is produced by their mingled cries, as they sing 
forth in unison, '* eJ^v^v^T^^, sk Tijv'Ai/ivav,'' &c. has a most 
peculiar and striking eSect ; such as no person will readily 
forget, who has once been roused by it from his morning 
slumbers. Opposite to the basar is likewise theianding place 
for the numerous ferry boats, which are every moment plying 
between the island and the Morea. The distance across the 
ferry is neariy a quarter of a mile, and the fare only a angle 
pard or about the sixth part of a cent. 

At the eastern entrance of the harbour is a small island^ 
upon which a castle has recently been erected under the di* 
rection of Col. Heidegger, a Bavarian officer of distinction. 
It is a veiry pretty specimen of military architecture, and cer- 
tainly sets off the islet to great advantage ; but the opinion 
which is entertained of its practical utility, may be inferred 
from the title which has been bestowed upon it, of ^* Heideg- 
ger^s Folly." It is considered a work of foUy^ in the first 
place, because it might be easily bombarded and rendered 
useless by an attack from the mainland ; in the second place, 
because the channel upon this side might be soon Mocked up, 
in case of invasion, by sinking one or two old vessels in the 
narrowest part of it ; and thirdly, because the town might be 
attacked with much greater eflect by entering the harbour 
firom the north. The appellation, therefore, which the for- 
ties hais recieVed in derision, is perhaps the most appropriate 
diat could he devised. 

Opposite to Heidegger's Folly, on the island iff Poros, is 
the monastery of the Panagia^ finely situated upon a rocky 
i»levation, ovfrlooking a romantic glen, and surrounded by a 
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beuitifnl grove of olive and lemon trees. I visited it one tnoni- 
iDg in company with the officers of the Bteamboat Soterprise, 
who politely offered me a seat in their barge. The respecta- 
ble old Prior rec«ved us veiy cordially, and treated us with 
^kt, coffee, and ralei. The building is constnicted, accord- 
ing to the invariable plan of the Greek monasteries, in a quad^ 
rangnlar form, enclosing a court, with a chnrcb in the centre. 
Tbe caloyers appeared much more decent and deanly in their 
persons than is usoal with the Greek monks, and every thing 
aboiuthe establisbment wore an air of studied neatness. The 
atteative Prior, afier showing as the rich gildings of tbe cliurch 
and all the other marvels in and alioat tbe premises, conducted 
us to a huge prickly pear, upon which, at his urgent request, 
we committed tbe folly of scratdiing our names, after tlie ezan>- 
ple of other witen who had endeavoured to immortalise then- 
selves in a similar manner. Among the candidates for fame 
we observed the American frigate Constitution and several 
of its distiognidicd officers. It is worth a pilgrimage to the 
monastery, merely to enjoy a draught t^ its sparicling water; 
which is held in snch high estimatioo, that many of the iafaa- 
bitams send all the way from the town for their daily suppliM. 
The transportation of the water, by means of small cadis 
slung over the backs of mules, forms quite an citeosiw 
business. 

From tbe monastery we crossed over to tbe opposite coast 
of the Morea, to explore the delightful lemon groves which 
clodie tbe foot of the mountain for the distance of several 
miles. Nothing can be more delicious than the fragrant p^- 
fumes which fill the ur,— or more exquisitely beautiful than 
die brilliant contrasts of shade and sunshine, of dark green 
foliage and golden fruitage and stiow-white blossoms, which 
strike tbe eye while walking in tbe midst of these ever-flower- 
ing and ever-fruitful groves. A quantity of superb lemons 
lay rotting ander tbe trees, snffiueot to have made one's for- 
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tone in a hy per b orean clime. The price at wiudi the fimit 
was selling upon the spot was about forty cents* a thousand! 
The island of Kalauria was fabled to have belonged in 
early times to Apollo, and to have been surrendered by him 
to Neptune in exchange for Delos. It was sacred, however, 
to the god of the trident at a very remote period, and it was 
in his temple that the prince of orators sought his last asylnniy 
and where he took the poison and expired. The place where 
this celebrated sanctuary stood is found upon the highest part 
of the island and is now caUed Palada (the Palaces) ; the as- 
cent affords a very agreeable ride, to those, at least, who are 
fond of cavalcading upon mules. Nothing, however, but the 
site and a few scattered fragments, are now visible. The 
principal relic is a semicircular seat of stone, winch may not 
improbably have been the very place where the proscribed 
orator was found sitting by the emissary of Antipater. Dr. 
Chandler furnishes us with a very satisfactory explanation of 
the manner in which the temple has so entirely disappeared. 
At the very period when he visited the island, he says, the 
people were breaking up and carrying off the ruins, for the 
purpose of building a monastery at Hydra. His guide was a 
mason who had long been employed in the barbarous work of 
demolition. 



'^ Six piastres. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

I 

On the 24th of January, Capo d'Istrias arrived at JEgim, 
in a British ship of the line. He was received with a salote 
from all the vessels of war in the harbour, and welcomed by 
the people with great enthusiasm. They waved their caps 
and shouted **^ov Ru€ffv^/' (long live the governor,) 
strewed fragments of olive and myrtle in his path, and carry- 
ing branches of the same in their hands, escorted him to the 
legislative hall, to meet the dignitaries of the nation. A 
throne or chair of state was here prepared for him, but he 
very wisely imitated the example of Caesar, and declined the 
proffered distinction. May the event prove him to be more 
sincerely averse to the kingly power than the hypocritical 
Roman! 

On the same day, the vice-governing commission issued the 
following proclamation, addressed to all the Greek nation :* 

'^ The public wishes and desires are at length fulfilled by 
the arrival of the most excellent Governor of Greece at the 
temporary seat of government ; and we, in laying down this 
day, in conformity with the eighth decree of the third Dft- 
tional Congress, the heavy and to us insupportable weight of 
the direction of public affairs, think it our indispensable duty, 
to render our grateful thanks to the nation which has judged 
us worthy of its confidence. 



* For the ohfinal, see Appendix No. 2. 
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" We trust that we have fulfilled our duties so far as our 
abilities, the situation of affairs, and the circumstances in 
which we have been placed, have permitted us ; if as much 
has not been accomplished as ought to have been accomplished, 
let it not be attributed to our want of diligence, but to our 
inability, and the difficult crisis of affairs. 

'* We rejoice that we surrender the reins of government into 
the hands of a man so worthy of our veneration on account 
of his virtues and exalted honours, so experienced in poblic 
businesSr and in short, such a man as alone can lead tiie na- 
tion to the eqioyment of the blessings of that liberty whidi 
she has purchased at the expense of so much blood* 
. ** Grecians ! we are constrained to remind you, that if at 
ai^ other time a ready obedience to the government and laws 
be necessary, it is now rendered still more necessary : that we 
ought to double our diligence and xeal, in ord^ that we may 
be able at least, under the guidance of this wise and expe- 
rienced man, to reap the fruits of our seven-years' struggle. 

The 12Ui* of January, 1828, ^gipa. 

The Vice-Governing Commisuon, 

Georgios Mauromichales. 

lOANN. M. MlLABT£S. 

I0ANNOULE8 Nakos. 
The Secretary of State for the Interior and Police. 

Anastasios Lottos." 

The Senate, however, were not quite so prompt to re- 
sign their power into the hands of the new Governor : after 
waiting five days, he addressed to them a communication, 
written in the artful style of an old diploaiatist, in which be 
eiq)ressed his deep regret that the Congress of Troexen had 
not left them the power to take any part officially in the 



* Tt will be recollected that the eld style is here used. 
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formation of the new government— Huade known to them the 
plans which he had formed,-^and solicited their advice and 
co-operation, '* as citizens who were honoured with the confi- 
dence of their countrymen."* The senators, although evi- 
dently loath to abdicate their power, thought it most prudent 
to obey the hint thus delicately conveyed, and the next day 
passed a decree, in which, after taking to themselves no 
small credit for their disinterested patriotism, they volun- 
tarily resigned their legislative functions.t All obstructions 
being thus happily removed out of the way, the Governor an- 
nounced to the people the plan of his administration, accom- 
panying it with the following proclamation : 

** The Governor of Greece proclaims to the Greeks, 

' If God be for us, who can be a^nst us V 

'< At last I am in the midst of you, and for this happiness 
I render thanks to the Most High. 

^*Tbe rapturous affection with which yon have re- 
ceived me, and the manifestations of confidence with which 
you have been pleased to surround me, penetrate deeply into 
my heart. And 1 do not know when I shall be able to pay 
you the full measure of my gratitude. 

'' You will will receive it, I hope, as soon as yoor representa- 
tives, legally convened in a national Congress, shall become 
acquainted with the communications which I shall lay before 
them. 

*' You will then be able to satisfy yourselves, that the jour- 
neys wUch I have performed, and all the unwearied exertions 
which I have made since the month of May, have had for their 
sole and spedal object, to deliver our beloved country from the 



* See Appendix No. 8. 
+ Do. No. 4. 
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ruinoas conditioD in which she still lies, to establish her in 
such a manner that she may enjoy without delay aU the ad- 
vantages which are promised her in the first paragraph of the 
subjoined article of the treaty of London, made on the sixth 
day of July, of the past year, and to obtain for her, moreover, 
certain funds contributed equaUy on the partof aU the powers 
who subscribed to that treaty. 

" The ceremonies of the 12th (24th) of the present month, 
intended for the honour of your flag and the consecration of 
your new government, will encourage you to believe with me, 
that if the above end has not yet been accomplished, it will be 
accomplished the very moment when the internal administra- 
tion, deriving strength from the laws alone, shall acquire suf- 
ficient vigour to save you firom the terrors of anarchy, and 
thus lead you by degrees to the advancement of your national 
and political regeneration. 

** Then only will you be able to give to the allied monarchs 
those pledges which are indispensably requisite, in order to re- 
move their doubts respecting the course that you mean to pur- 
sue, and not till then will you be able to obtain the fulfilment 
of those friendly designs, which gave rise to the treaty of the 
6th of July, and to the ever-memorable day of the 8th (20th) 
of October. 

'' Before this you have no reason to expect the subsidies 
which have been requested in your behalf, or any other assist- 
ance to enable you to procure the means of introducing good 
order within the state, and of guarding your reputation before 
the world abroad. 

" Snch being my sentiments, I feel the most lively regret^ 
that the national Congress of Trcezen has not vested the 
Senate with sufficient powers to confirm the measures, which 
the public safety renders hereafter indispensably necessary. 

'* A new national Congress cannot conveniently assemble 
before the month of April. But in the mean time, if the pre- 
sent crisis should continue, it may frustrate aU your hopes, and 
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deprive yoa of the fruits of those immense sacrifices which you 
have made during your sacred contest, a contest which you 
have maintained with so much bravery and perseverance. 

'* Aware with what impatience you desire to reap the fruits 
of these sacrifices, and to justify the expectations of the Allied 
Powers, as well as the sympathy with which the Christian and 
civilixed world honours you, I have determined to furnish you 
with the only means, in my judgment, of obtaining this object, 
by convoking a national Congress in the month of April, and 
adopting, until the period of its assembling, a temporary form 
of government, founded in the mean dme upon the bases of 
the acts of Epidaurus, Astros, and Troesen. 

** I have not adopted this plan however, without first re- 
ceiving the opinion of the senate, and of the most enlightened 
and experienced men amongst you. Neither shall I carry it 
into execution without the co-operation of both, and especially 
of those who have ahready been raised by the votes of the 
provinces to the honourable station of the highest of all ofiices, 
that of the representadon of the people. 

** Uniting with me, they will share my labours and respon- 
sibility. Of these things however the national Congress will 
take cognizance. 

** The whole course of my life, the public career which I have 
been running for more than thirty years, the favour which I 
have enjoyed during this period in many parts of Europe, are 
so many earnests, that the only object of this determination to 
which I have come, is that you may at last be established in 
order under the JEgis of the laws, and that you may be de- 
fended from the fatal consequences of a selAchosen govern- 
ment. 

" ^gina, the 20di of January, 1828. 

The Governor, 

J. A. Capo d'Istrias."* 



* Appendix, No. 5. 
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At the same time with the above was alio imued the fol- 
lowing proclaimtion, addressed " to aU the nulitaiy." 

" With full confidence in the Divine Asriitance, behold, i 
take tlie reins of the nalionol government, with which the 
nation has inlnuted me, devoting myself onreaervedly to die 
perfonnance of my sacred duties, and setting before me as By 
chief and only object the safety and hapfnness of onr beloved 
country. 

" No one can doubt, that the practical anthori^ of the 
laws is the only thing which can establish internal tranqoillity 
and good order, and ensure to the nation its r^ntatiMi 
abroad. A uniform submission and devotion to the laws is 
therefore required on the part of yon all, as wdl as a willing 
and perfect obedience to the connnands of the government. 
These are the virtues which characleriie a good citisen. 

" I have full confidence in your courage and fortitude, and 
doubt not that your future eiertions will seal the glory of the 
exploits which you have hitherto performed. 

" But my du^ demands, that I should not only urge you 
afiectionalely, but command you, to remain at the posts where 
yon may happen to be, lighting for your country against the 
enemy, and not to absent yourselves upon any account, until 
yon receive the necessBiy orders from the proper source. 

" By complying with these requesU, you will give the first 
proof of your submission and obedience to the laws. 

" The subjoined decree will complete the plan of the provi> 
nonal government, until the convocation of the national Con- 
gress, according to the spirit of the proclamation which has 
already been published, copies of which are enclosed, lo be 
sent abroad into every department of the sMte."* 
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By the decree above referred to, the administration was 
vested in a privy council, composed of twenty-seven members, 
and called the Panelleman. This council was divided into 
three sections, which were charged respectively with the seve- 
ral departments of the finances, the interior, and war ; each 
section being under the direction of a ProbouloSf or first 
counsellor, and two secretaries, who were the first-named on 
the list of its members. Kountouriotes (Conduriotti) was 
placed at the head of the finances, Zai'mes, of the interior, 
and Petro Bey, of war and the marine. The office of gene- 
ral secretary was also instituted, under the title of Secretary of 
State ; this was conferred upon Spyridon Trikoupes, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Maurokordatos. 

On the 7th of February, Capo d'lstrias and the new mi- 
nisters and secretaries were solemnly installed, and publicly 
took the oaths of their respective offices. They marched in 
procession from the governor's house [to the church, accom- 
panied by a large number of the Greek captains and other 
chief men, the officers of the English and Russian ships of 
war, and an English band of music. The streets through 
which they passed were strewed with branches of trees, and a 
chorus of boys walked in front of the procession, carrying 
sprigs of olive in their hands. A banner, borne aloA, dis- 
played in large characters the following inscription : 

" Avtfov, FcwVo;, cUri r^ dXj^nc rwv lAQv 
Koi itu^w rxrov caXai irfjiCoiyrov Xfliov." 

Father of all ! in pity save this once illiuttriouB land. 
And break the chains that bind her sons, by thine almighty hand ! 

The ceremony took place in the open air, in a large square 
before the church, commencing with a religious service, per- 
formed by the venerable bishop of £gina. The moment this 
was concluded, the Governor stepped forward to take the oath. 
He wore a cocked hat, and a plain citiien's suit of blue dotb, 
with several orders glittering upon his breast, and a sword 
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nupended at hii nde by a broad shooUer-bek of light blue 
nlk. He if a fine looking man, tall and erect, with a pow^ 
dered head, and a most princely and conrdy air, and went 
throogfa the coremony with an easy simplicity, and onostentar 
tiods dignity and gracefulness of manner, that were trofy 
admirable. Holding up his right hand in the bee of all the 
people, he slowly and solemnly repeated the followiug words, 
as they were read aloud in clauses by the Secretary of State : 

** £y jv^fMMi c% ^Apuirai^rne ^ 'Aimiftfrov Tp&Sos IpiS^^uu va Ix. 

O{xf^ofjkai va rot nm^^di^ fA^^P ^ CiiywiJeuK ^ Umffis 2uv»Xs^- 
dkuf xaftil roO^ xavjvac &el f% xaro^r&tfteig c% Hfvi^pfim Kufofv^tfiuc 
iptfltovra^, fii^vov tfkoir^ fp^wv vd I'jD^tfu ri)v ^egMw c% i^wai^ »ai «iXin- 
a^ immnkmjQ c% ^EXXdihc (Sd'c« vd hni$r few rox^ca v*aifttXa^ 
fiiv #i|fM»ftK£w d^iXfiwv, rite 1837 

r^v IvflE^iXXsroi. 

xoi iyywaiuu vd d«'o€dXX&) aunte ife n)v xugu<fiv f% *£^ix^ SuvsXsi/. 
<rft<)(, 4^1$ ^^1 tfVvifKdiii rov 'Av'^SXXiov fXi^va.'* 

'* In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, I 
swear to fulfil the duties intrusted to me by the nation, accord- 
ing to the bases established by the acts of Epidaurus, Astros, 
and Troesen. I swear to fulfil them until the assembling of 
the national Congress, according to the canons decreed for 
the formation of the provisional government, having for my 
sole object, to forward the advancement of the national and 
political renovation of Greece, so that she may be able as soon 
as possible to enjoy those signal advantages, which the treaty 
of London of the 6th July, 1827, promises ber. 

*^ I hold myself responsible for all the acts of my administra- 
tion, and pledge myself to submit tbem to the approval of the 
national Congress, which shall assemble in the month of April." 

Having repeated the words, he then kissed the sacred 
volume, which the bishop held before him, and subscribed his 
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name to the paper on which the form of the oath was regis- 
tered. A signal was at this moment communicated to the 
harbour, and the vessek of war announced the consummatHm 
of the solemn act, by a loud and long-continued cannonade. 

The ministers and secretaries were then inaugurated in the 
same manner, and bound themselves by an adjuration very 
similar to the above. The ceremonies were concluded by a 
doxology, sung by the juvenile choir, to the glory of God 
and of the three kings who had taken the nation under their 
royal protection. After all was over, the band struck up a 
quick march, the multitude shouted, ** Long live the Go- 
vernor," the ladies waved their handkerchiefs and looked 
beautifully down from the house-tops and the steps of the 
church, and the procession returned to the palace, to partake 
of a grand entertainment, which was immediately served up. 
While the guests were feasting, the band stood upon the 
terrace and played a number of appropriate airs, commencing 
with the Englishman's favourite, '* God save the King." The 
deHghted Greeks, at all times so easily transported by the 
** concord iff sweet sounds," and unaccustomec to any other 
music than that of their own simple guitars, and fiddles, and 
rustic pipes, were thrown into inconceivable raptures by the 
loud and thrilling harmony of a European band. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether since the days of Orpheus and Pan such 
wonders have ever been wrought among them by the magic 
power of music. 

It was a proud and eventful day for Greece, and one from 
which perhaps she may date the establishment of her national 
independence. In ^gina it was deservedly celebrated by all 
ranks and conditions, as a day of universal jubilee and re- 
joicing. The people seemed to forget for a while the miseries 
of the past, and to enjoy in anticipation the happiness which 
the future promised to them. Many a wref^.hed hut, where 
poverty and despair had taken up their abode, was converted 
that day into a house of mirth and joy, and resounded with the 
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Jiagk of dx timbrd umI guitar, and the bngUiig VDke» of ^ 
ligfa^jleuted dugfaten of Athem and Pwa, u diey folkmd 
tbe atatf nuiiie through the windings of the Ramaike and 
ZeDONfNMiw So abiolate ii the inflaence which tbe oame of s 
■i^le individaal may exerdie over tbe bopei and lean of a 
wbole nadrai. 

AnFVig tbe diilingTiished penonagei who flocked to £gina 
■t tbii ioterettiiig period, to pay theb ulntationt to tbe new 
Governor, and to be present at the distribution of offices, was 
the moat bmons and tlie most infamous of all tbe Greek Chirf- 
tains tbe redoubtable Kolokotrooes, Comnuuider attbe time, nn- 
derGeneral Church, of allthefbrcesofthePelopcmnesus. Im- 
pelled by a strong curiosity to see the man who has figured so 
coDq>icnously in tbe revolution, and has become so prominent 
a candidate for historical renown, I called upon him a d^ 
or two after bis arrival, and had tbe honour of being presented 
to him by one of bis captains. He had taken lodgings in a 
small and meanly built house, the best however that could be 
{wocured in the town, and was sitting cross-legged npon a rug 
in a dirty and gloomy apartment, in tbe midst of his travelling 
equipage, which was scattered in confnuon about tbe floor, 
and served as seau for tbe accommodation of the nnmeroos 
rinters, who were constandy crowding hia levee. The mo- 
ment I entered tbe room, his eagle eye, Roman nose, bnll 
neck, and giant limbs and motcles, distinguished bim at once 
from all who snmiunded him. He was also distinguishable 
by the plainness, and even meanness of lus dress, which was 
ttr inferior to that of several of his attendants. He wore a 
tfireadbare and greasy Albanian suit, made in the simplest 
style, and thrown on in the most careless and slovenly manner; 
a small red cap of about tbe shape and dimensions of an ordi- 
nary pint bowl just covered tbe crown of bis bead, — a cotton 
handkerchief encircled tbe upper part of lus fbreb^d, — all the 
front part of his bur was shaved close to the Aia, and the re- 
r was coad>ed backwards in long black locks, and 
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hung in a huge knot upon his neck. The wily oM 
arose from his mg and welcomed me by a hearty gripe of his 
brawny hand, professing, with all the nauseating flummery of 
Oreek politeness, to feel very highly honoured by a visit from 
a young Americnn, who had come to Greece on such a cha- 
ritable and philanthropic errand. Not to be outdone in civi- 
lity, I returned the compliment by saying, that I felt proud of 
an opportunity of paying my respects to so distinguished a 
champion of Grecian liberty. This was too much tof his 
vanity to endure; he laid his hand upon his breast, aud 
making a modest and profound reverence, assured me that I 
set too high a value upon the poor services which he had 
devoted to his country. I was very much of the same opinion, 
and therefore pressed the matter no farther. I seated myself 
upon a vacant trunk, somewhat ashamed of having descended 
to such obsequious adulation, though at the same time with a 
sort of triumph at the thought of having fairly out-flattered a 
Greek. But my triumph was of short duration ; for when I 
rose to take my leave, the sturdy old warrior caught me by 
the hand and held it firmly in his embrace for several minutes, 
while he wished me a happy return to my native land, ex- 
pressed a vast deal of gratitude for the benevolent relief which 
America had extended towards his suflering country, and 
poured forth in conclusion a shower of parting compliments 
and fine speeches, too fulsome and too preposterous to repeat. 
It is really a pity that a man so formed by nature for noble 
deeds, and with such a field of glory lying open before him, 
should demean himself by such sordid and groveling vices. 
That he is a patriot, hi a qualified sense of the term, there can 
be no quesdon ; he sincerely detests the granny that has so 
long oppressed Ins country, and would as sincerely rejoice to 
behold her independent and happy. But it is his misfortune 
and his disgrace, that Us patriotism and his interest have 
always been made to go hand in hand; that if he loves his 
country, he loves riches and power still more ; that if he is 
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brave Mid daring, be » alio ■Taricioaa and gnipiiig ; dnt if 
he has aj^ld the lacred nraggk trf" his coantry agaiiHt Ot- 
toman oppresnoD, be has also kindled die torch of i^vil war ; 
diai iT be bai foDght and conquered, be has too often made 
' tbe plonder of hit foea, ratber than their defeat, the end and 
dm of his ezertions ; that avarice has aJw^ stepped in to 
•ally tbe fame of bis most landable acbieremeots ; in one word, 
that be bat grown rich, immensdy rich, while bii conntiyiDen 
have been perishing for lack of bread. He it a KJepki, and 
die son of a Klepkt ; and the lawless and rapacious batnti 
which be acquired among tbe mountain retreats, where he and 
his fatherk so long defied tbe conqueror's power, have proved 
to be too deeply rooted to give way to tbe viitnes that thrive 
in cnldvated soils. Iiike most of Ui brethren of the motm- 
tdnt, lie is ignorant and uneducated, foil at wild notioni of 
independence, and unwilling to acknowledge any distinction 
between the restraints of salutary laws, and the chains of abso- 
lute servitude. Still, however, I could not help regarding the 
rngged old Klepht with a feeling of respect and almost of ve- 
neration ; for whatever may be the faults or imperfections of 
his cbaructer, it would be UDcandid to deny him tbe credit, oS 
having rendered important services to the cause with which 
bis name stands associated.* 

On tbe tenth of the month, the frigate Hellas and the cor> 



* Demetrios Gameles a poet of Ztnte, in k collection of Odea pub- 
lished ttNspoli, in 1827, ud entitled, ZaXmTfMt vs^ffUfi^fut ««fi^Bv 
ri. f% 'EUuif •£, tliag describefl Kolokotranea : 

" 'EfUnr' 1 EoXoMr^ifKiK 

uu fUj'oXiiv JfMru^v, 
otav ra'*t( Hi] xffftnr. 
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vetle Hydra, under the commaDd of the veteran Miaiiles, ar- 
rived at £gina from a Grnise among the islands on the coast 
of Asia Minor. A few days before their return, the old Ad- 
miral attempted one of those daring and desperate, exploits, 
which had already sealed his own fame and the glory of the 
Greek marine. Hearing that a Turkish fleet was lying in 
the principal harbour of the island of Mitylene, he hoisted 
Austrian colours, and gallantly ran in with his little squadron, 
to see what impression his guns could make upon the enemy's 
ships.* The people saluted the vessels as they passed along, 
and crowded around them in their boats, inquiring the news 
from Austria and Smyrna. The Greeks lay close behind 
their bulwarks and ran on unsuspected, till not finding the 
Turkish fleet, as they had hoped, they veered about and 
stood out to sea again. The trick was now discovered, and 
the inhabitants flew to the shores, where they crouched behind 
the rocks, and greeted the vessels with showers of muskel- 
balls as they passed down the harbour. The frigate in return 
poured fourth from each side tremendous volleys of grape- 



Oi/rs siv* uis auco; aXXo^ 
vol yvwf i^ij ^avrajQ rf^ovf: 
rou 4'oXifi.ou, xai dvBgCHrovs 
tfrfoM-i^ro^ ^' aurov* 
Oi/rs Sty* ug ouro; aXkag 
va 7v«f i^jj Cttvra ^^fi.ov 

x' slg Xsijx&lrva, x* slg xfi)fj.vov. 
<S>ai¥scou eu xaxoca^sioi 
<rb)v coXifMjv xai d^wvcjv 
Tgi(pm>(ft cov Sij(tt)g covdjv 
X* sTv* i)S oXXo^ *H;axX9i^. 

xoi rfioLxovr* ori (pi^Sh 
Iwosi S(rrK ^^ &pt, 

* This harbour is formed by a narrow arm of the sea, running inland 
for several miles like a river. 
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ihot all the way down, and finally r^^ained the opeQ seat to- 
gether witti hei companion, without any other personal ii^iuy, 
than a un^e mnsket wound remved by one o( the iwlon of 
the corvette. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



On the monung of the fil'teentb I sailed for Syra in a stnall 
Psariote gdeUe, in company with a fleet of other vesielg 
faoond in the same direcdoo. We passed close to the Snnian 
profocuitofy, the soothemmost extremity of Attica, and enjoy- 
ed a splendid view of the, imposiog ruins of the temple of 
Minerva Sunias, which have so often elicited the admiration of 
the classic traveller. We also sailed near the islands of Ceoi 
(Zea) and Gyaros (Joura) ; the former celebrated as the birth- 
place of the poets Simonides and Baccbylides, and the rheto- 
rician Prodicus, — the latter proverbial in ancient times for its 
extreme poverty, and still sustaining its ancient character. 
Gibbon relates, that its mbabitents once petitioned Augustus, 
that they might be relieved from one third of their excessive 
impo^Uons, alle^ng that they were unable to bear so grievous 
a burden. The whole amount of the tai levied upon them 
was about five pounds sterling. 

The island of Syra is the ancient Syros, die birth-place of 
the father of Grecian prose. It is composed of arid and 
naked hills of most uninvidng aspect, and its only important 
production is its wine, which is of a claret colour and excellent 
quality. Owing, however, to the. capaciousness and security 
of its port, and the convenience of iu situation, it has become, 
since the revolution, the focus of nearly all the commerce of 
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Greece, and has increased with a rapidity altogether unex- 
ampled, except in the newly settled regions of our western 
world. Until within a few years, the town was confined to 
a high conical hill, which rises within a short distance of the 
port, and is piled with bnildings up to its very summit. The 
population, amounting, as has been estimated, to six or eight 
thousand, was entii:ely Catholic. It was the only place in the 
Ottoman dominions, as the Count de Choiseul remarks in his 
** Voyage pittoresqne dd la Grece,'' where a single form of 
worship was exclusively adopted. Religious dissensions were 
nevertheless very common, and on one occasion arrived at 
such an alarming pitch, that the Turkish government very 
benevolently interfered and put an end to the quarrels for a 
time, by unceremoniously deposing the bishop, banishing a 
number of the priests, and sending ofi* many of the principal 
inhabitants to the galleys. 

The lower town, or Ermopolis, as it is sometimes called, 
has arisen entirely since the conunencement of the war. It is 
inhabited by refugees from Haivali, Sdo, be., and mer- 
chants and traders firom difierent parts of Greece, who have 
been prevented by the interruptions of war and the unsettled 
state of the country from prosecuting their business at home. 
In thb manner a new town has started up fdmost in a day, 
contaimng a variable population of firom twenty to twen^-five 
thousand* 

The port is formed by a deep-sunk bay, and presents a dis- 
play of shipping no where else to be seen in the Archipelago. 
The baiar occupies two or three long, narrow streets, which 
are filled with the commodities of Europe on the one hand, 
and Asia on the other, and are constantly crowded with a di- 
versified and bustling throng, in which may be seen samples 
of ahnost every class of Greeks, firom the sly and obsequious 
n^foh of Asia who still pays the detested haraickf to the 
swaggering Anglo-Romuc of the Seven Islands, who, with 
the British lion emblasoned upon his flag, roams the seas as 
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fearlessly as if he were Neptune bimieir. The Frank ciMtUDe 
ia also very frequeatly seen, l^ng worn claoBt oniTarsalfy by 
die CathoHc Greeks. A small rough platform lying upon tbe 
snmnrit of a precipice close to the sea, and romished with 
le^iral excellent cafit, serves as an exchange and look out, 
and is much frequented, not only by the merdiants, but by all 
the idlers and loungers in the town, who assemble here to steep 
tbenudves in the Elysium of coffee and tobacco, to enjoy the 
refreshing sea air, or to speculate upon tbe distant sail as it is 
seen emer^ng fixim among the islands. The place commands 
a beautiful and extensive sea view, including the islands of 
Tenos, Mykone, Delos, Reneia, and Naxia. 

Tbe town is wholly destitute of water; it i* brought from a 
distance by women and children, in stone jars and pitchers, 
and is only to be had for money. It is as much an article of 
traffic as milk or wine. The water dealers have their stands in 
the bazar, where they sit surrouDded with large vessels f)( the 
precious fluid, and rctul it by the oka. They generally keep 
a glass cup filled, as a specimen of the quali^ of the article, 
and are very careful to give it as pure and tempting an ap> 
pearance as posuble, by attending scrupnlously to tbe clean- 
liness and transparency of the cup, and by laying beneath it a 
piece of lemon slqn or other bright-coloured substance, which 
communicates an agreeable tinge to the water. 

The inhabitants of Ermopolis had Just completed the erec- 
tion of a new and costly church, handsomely adorned with a 
variety of marbles brought from Tenos, and with curiously 
and elegantly wrought sculptures in wood. It is quite a mar- 
vellous work for the modern Greeks, and highly creditable to 
their liherality and public spirit, especially considering the un- 
certainties which still hung over the termination of their strug- 
gle; although in point of architecture, it forms but a sorry 
contrast with the taste and elegance of the models which their 
forefathers have left behind them. Another chorch, much 
larger than this, and a far greater marvel in every respect, 
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had receanHly been built at Tenos, from contribntioiis levied 
durooghoot Greece ; a sincere monument of piety, perhape, 
but a sad waste of money at a time of such extensive suflei^ 
ingy and when charity might have been so much more use- 
fiiUy employed in feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, 
and in establishing schools and seminaries of learning to en- 
lighten the ignorance of the land. Of this edifice, the won- 
der of all Greece, a more particular description will be gives 
in its proper place. 

The seventeenth of the month was the last Sunday and tbt 
last day of the carnival, and was observed at Syra, after the 
Italian fashion, as a day of high festivity and fi)olery. . Not 
Rome or Florence, or even Venice in all its glory, could have 
exhibited a scene of more universal gaiety or more supreme 
absurdity. The people seemed determined to take their fill 
of pleasure, while the tempting cup was within their reach, 
and to lay in, as it were, a stock of mirth and merriment, to 
last them during the gloomy days of fasting and penance 
which were to succeed the shortrlived reign of joy. The 
streets were filled with parties of grotesque masquers, shouting 
and yelling as if enjoyment were synonymous with noise and 
confusion, and accompanied by every thing in the shape of a 
musical instrument from which blowing or scraping could ex- 
tract a discord, and every thing approximating, however re- 
motely, to a drum, from which banging and thumping could 
awaken a din and uproar. Several of the revellers were ar- 
rayed as camels, and, saving the deficiency of legs, enacted 
their parts to the life. Others were dressed as hobgobliosiy 
others as harlequins and buffoons, and caricatures were not 
wanting of Mussulman pride and dignity, which were played 
off in many instances with admirable humour. The cofiee- 
faouses were thronged to overflowiiig, the women paraded their 
charms at the doors and windows of their houses, decked oat 
in all their holiday tinsel and finery, and the surrounding 
CMatry was alive with jovial groups of the common people, 
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labonring with sU their might and ttraining their witi to the 
utmost, to iDvent aotae new variety in the nniversa] btuiDeii 
of merry-making. A theatrical eatertainment and a grand 
masquerade wound up the joyous celebration. 

In company with the Rev. Mr. Brewer, the worthy agent 
of (me of the Massachusetts societies for the promotion of 
education, whose judicious efforu had succeeded in esubliah- 
ing a flourishing school at Syra, I mouoted to the upper town 
to visit the house of the celebrated Tbeophilos, late Profewor 
of Mathematics in the ill-fated college of Huvali, and one of 
the most distinguished writers who have wielded their pens in 
the cause of Grecian liberty. The Professor himself was na- 
fbrtunalely absent, but we were favoured with an audience hy 
his interesting uster, a fine looking woman, b^ween thirty 
and forty years of age, and far exalted above ber countrywo- 
men in point of talents and literaiy accomplishments. She 
has written a tragedy on the fall of Missolonghi, and an elo- 
quent appeal in behalf of the females of Greece, and has 
translated one or two French works into her native language. 
These performances would perhaps not be deserving of par- 
tkular notice in England or America, but they are quite asto- 
nishing in a country where a woman that can read and write 
ii accounted a prodigy of learning. 

Syra proper, or the upper town, is worth visiting to a per- 
son who is desirous of seeing the dirtiest place in the world. 
In toiling up the steep, winding alleys, one has fairly to wade 
through filth, in danger every moiAent of sticking fast in the 
mire, or of being washed away by the numerous cataracts of 
muddy water, which come pouring over the steps and terraces, 
especially after a recent rain. The amateur of fine pros- 
pects will also find abuudant remuneration for his pains, hy 
ascending to the monastery Which crowns the summit of the 
hill. We were so lucky as to receive the additional recom- 
pense of an edifying sermon from a long-bearded Capuchin, 
who happened to be holding forth at the moment to a large 
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and attentive auditory, in the dingnlong soporific tone of 
Grecian declamation. 

On our way down the hill we stopped at the house of a cer* 
tsdn Kyrio9 Sbronos, late French consul at Saroos, who 
showed us a collection of splendid antique jewellery, found in 
a tomb in that island. The most valuable article was an enor- 
mous finger-ring, large enough for one of the Titans to have 
worn ; it contained about two ounces of .pure massive gold, 
and a beautiful oval-shaped gem resembling a ruby, about an 
inch and a half by an inch in diameter, with a figure of Diana 
engpraved upon it. Besides this, there were several rings of the 
ordinary site, two pair of pendants for the ears, a superbly 
wrought necklace, and a small medals all of the finest gold. 
The collection was for sale, but the price which Kyrim 
Sbronos set upon it was so outrageously exorbitant, that unless 
he should come to more rational terms, it will probably remain 
for the benefit of his heirs. 

From Syra I made an excursion to several of the neigh- 
bouring blands, proceeding in the first place to Tenos. This 
island is one of the largest of the Cyclades, and was, until the 
recent changes that have occurred, a place of considerable 
commerce. Toumefort enumerates above forty villages as 
existing in the island in his time (1700). The principal town 
is large and well-built, containing many spacious and conve* 
nient houses, constructed in a style of architecture introduced 
probably by the Venetians, and far superior to what is usually 
met with in Greece. The island is rocky and mountainous, 
but there are some fertile plains in the interior, and the sides 
of the mountains, by being cut into terraces, yield a conside- 
rable quantity of com and wine. A sort of Malmsey (Mo- 
nembasia), made here, enjoys a high reputation, and though 
rather cloying, is in fact a wine of delicious flavour. The 
productions of the island, however, are insuflident for the 
wants of the inhabitants, and the deficiency is supplied by im^ 
portation from more favoured regions. The general appear- 
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anceof ibB idM^ Jwgh ingMtie in tti «adfaw, w rilknr 
blnk and deiolaie, owiD^ to tbe almoit ma] abwoM of tnai, 
and tbe tjaamiti w of MODe piled ap lo mpport ibe teiraea. 
The nat mMrli indeed nay spplj whb eqna) propriety to 
acMt ef tbe Cychdei. Their beauty and fertility, wUcb hmwt 
been to IngUy and d ew rredly extolled, lie, in a great nen- 
■nre, M Ae little vallcya and itripa of land wlndi are cndoaed 
by the MNOtaim, and concealed from die view oftbediitant 
yec te tnr. Like the fenalet oT die Eart, dmr chama an Ind- 
dea beneath n anMgfatly nil, iHncfa BOM be penetrated befeac 
Aey are properly appreciated. A pemn merriy niKng by, 
wMnnt laoAng, nay nrv^ even dw mmt adniicd of *e 
^;ean iriai, withoat «v«r (kcaBiag of the eihlw t ce of Aoae 
driightfol W^iOB», and grovet, and fiwtfal valleya, whic^ lie 
awhoaoaiert mntoag the ragged nMontaini thai frown npon 
tarn in nllen m^eaqr as he pavem by. 

' The magniiiceDt church, referred to in one of die preceding 
pages, stands hack upon a rising ground, overlooking the 
town, in the court of a monastery to which it belongs. On 
die left of a sort of Gothic gateway of marble, wUch leads 
iMo the spncioas area, is a feantain issuing from underneath 
Ibe church, with an inscription in ancient Greek, setting forth, 
tf»t this is water which lay hid for ages ; that it is the gift of 
God lo all, and inviting all to come and drink. Over the 
fiwntain is a veiy tolerable basso-reUevo, copied from an old 
punting of the Annunciation, the 6ndiDg of which led to the 
buildiDg of the church. An old man and woman were both 
informed in a dream of the existence of the painting upon this 
qtot, and the excavations that were made in search <^ it 
Inwught to light a sablerraDeouB chapel ; such, at least, is the 
fltory related by the priesu. The chapel b&s been preserved 
u it was found, and the present edifice erected over it, to re- 
cord the miraculous tUscovery. The venerable painting has 
been covered over with a richly wrooghtplateof gold, leaving 
only the beads of the Angel and Virgin viable, the other puts 
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being represented upon the metal in low relief. It is kept in 
a splendid pavilion, standing in the nave of the church, sur- 
rounded with burning tapers, and loaded with small votive 
offerings made for the most part of thin plates of silver, which 
have been suspended from time to time by the sick, and 
wounded, and infirm, as well as by persons who have escaped 
from threatening calamities, as memorials of their deliverance 
from various diseases, and accidents, and dangers. Each one 
records his own particular affliction, or cause of gratitude ; if 
it be sickness, by representing a person languishing upon a 
bed — if it be a wound, by carving out the form of the injured 
member — if it be a danger averted, by contriving some emblem 
of his perilous situation. In this manner has been accumu- 
lated a large collection of curious little images, together with 
eyes, noses, arms, legs, be., sufficient to furnish forth the 
shelves of a toy-shop. There b one odd little, figure dangling 
by the neck, and undergoing the torment of hanging — the 
pious oblation of a man whom the Turks had taken and had 
doomed to the gallows, but who, by some means or other, was 
delivered from the cruel fate which threatened him.* 

The multitude of the faithful, who flock to pay their 
homage to this wonder-working picture, kiss it most reve- 
rently, and rub their foreheads against it, and honour it 
moreover with an extra number of bowings and crossings. 
Some of the more devout even kneel and kiss the pavement 
before it with the most profound awe and veneration. There 
is also another old painting, representing the Madonna and 
child, and covered over with a plate of silver, which was 
brought from Thebes to save it from the hands of the Turks. 
As far as the painting is concerned, it is one of the most hi- 



* Thifl practice of hanging ttp votive tablets, or other oflferings in 
dmrches, is probably derived from a similar custom which prevailed ia 
tU the temples of iBiMalapius. 
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deeQS dnngB uaagiaable ; but h is nevertfaelen regwded *a 
one of tbe DH Magm of the place. 

Thu cborch, probsbly tbe &ie)t modem baildkig in 
Greece, is otterly dermd of taste, bat as gorgeous as gilding 
and carving and bad painting can make it. Tbe pavement, 
and more especially, die columns and panneU which adorn 
the interior, exbSbtt a ticb display of beantifsl marbles, taken 
from tbe quarries of the island. It has a loffy and singularly 
constmctad spire of snow^-wbite marble. The caloyer who 
acted as my gaide conducted me to the subterranean chap^ 
and offered meadrangbt ofwaterfrandied^uiMia, orsacted 
aonrce, to which superstilion' has attiibnted snndiy healing 
and sanctifyiDg virtnes ; but I declined die benevolent offer, 
on tbe ground of not bnng tfairstf. The good old man 
cried, " Kyrie dietom," and crossed himself with [nous horror. 

Tenos. bas become celebrated at the present day for its 
splendid charcfa ; it was sdll more renowned in ancient dmes 
for its superb temple of N^itone, erected in hmionr of tlie 
god by command of the oracle, for having banished the va- 
rious diseases that afflict human life, and having, like St. 
Patrick in Ireland, and St. Paul in Malta, destroyed die 
venomous serpents which formerly rendered tbe island unin- 
habitable. The temple, together with tbe sacred wood that 
surrounded it, has now entirely disappeared. It is not im- 
probable that tbe site is occupred by tbe modem fane ; for an 
ancient church once stood upon the spot, and die early Chris- 
dans are well known to have been fond of building their 
sanctuaries npon the ruins of Pagan temples. The situation 
is commanding, and one which would naturally have recom- 
mended itself for the erecrion of a temple. 

Before taking leave of Tenos, I must not forget to mention 
the treatment which I received in that island, as an honourable 
instance of Greek hosptality. Being without acquaintances 
and uiq>rovided with any letters of introdacdoo, I had calcu- 
lated upon no betterlodging thanihebencbofacofte-howse; 
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but the gentleman of the duino^^ upon the simple applica- 
tion of one of my fellow-pasfengen from Syra, who had never 
seen me before, yery politely allowed me, entire stranger as I 
was, the ase of one of their apartments during my stay in 
their town. But this was not all ; one of the members, a cer* 
tain Col. Raphtopoulos, not satisfied widi this cold civility^ 
insisted upon my accompanying him to ins own house, and 
compelled me by his importunity and seeming sincerity to 
accept the friendly invitation. He had formerly served in the 
Russian army, and showed me a large diamond ring, together 
with the letter that accompanied it, presented to him by the 
Emperor Alexander, as a tesdmonial of his approbation and 
esteem. So long as I remained his guest, not only he, but 
his whole family bestowed upon me the most assiduous atten* 
tions, and treated me more as a familiar friend, than as an ob* 
scure and unknown stranger. He iatrodnced me to the 
family of a wealthy merchant of Zante named Kalogerakes, 
then resident at Tenos, who received me with equal polite- 
ness and cordiality, and ftimished me at my departure with a 
warm letter of introduction to one of the primates of Mykone. 
Had my clsdms upon the hospitality of these gentlemen been 
ever so great, their kindness would have been in some mea- 
sure supererogatory ; it is peculiarly remarkable, therefore^ 
inasmuch as it was altogether g^tuitous and uncalled for. 

At Tenos I chartered a small caique, and sailed from thence 
to the island of Mykone. Kjfrum Laskares, the Primate to 
whom I was recommended, received me with a cordial wel* 
come, and I gladly availed myself of his invitation to take np 
my quarters under his roof. He was a wril bred, good-na- 
tured, and exceedingly respectable looking old gentleomn. 



'*' A cottao, or cereUf as it is called in France, is an association of 
gentlemen, such as would bo called in English a club, who have a 
building of their own, where they meet to read the news, play cards, 
billiards, &c. 
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(his portly figure betug set off by a lOTt <^ Turkish costome,) 
and performed dwduties of a host with exemplary courtesy 
and dignity ; bat bis politeness was too itrongly tainted with 
the falBome adulatioa and servile deference so commoD amtMig 
his countrymen, and especially among those who have learned 
to fawD and flatter, while enjoying oraces and distinctituu 
nnder their Turkish masters. He made a thousand apologietf 
for the pover^ of his table, saying that it was Lent, and no- 
thing but roba magra was to be procured, and regretting that 
he was unable to give me a better sample of the good cheer 
which the island afforded. The standard dishes that were set 
before us, were olives of superb quali^, caviari, pUaf boiled 
with snails, two or three carious kinds of small shell fish, 
celery, chicory, and several other salads, radishes, and avarie^ 
of.fruik These were accompanied with the most delicious 
wine I ever tasted,' called virgin wine, and made from the 
Primate's own vineyard. It was of a deep ruby colour, and 
' was made by expressing from the fruit only a small quantity 
nS the juice and rejecting all the rest. The wine thus pro- 
cared Contains all the- richest and highest flavoured portion of 
the grape, and the residue is consequently of very little 
value. 

Mykone is in general an extremely arid island, and contains 
a great deal of uncultivated land ; it yields however an abuit- 
dance of barley, fige, and wine, and with respect to the latter, 
sustains the reputation which it anciently eiyoyed. The 
quantity usually produced at the be^nning of the last century 
was from twenty-five to thirty thousand barrels a year." The 
island abounds with partridges, quails, woodcock, and a va- 
riety of other birds. From some unknown cause it is still re- 
markable, as in ancient times, for the early age at which the 
inhabitants become bald. The town is about as well built as 



* Tournefort.— V*y(Lg« du Levant. 
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many of the small towns of France and Italy, and contains 
at present a population of five or six thousand souls, of whom 
the greater part of the men have their home upon the seas. 
Its convenient situation, lying, as it does, upon the great tho- 
roughfare of the Archipelago, rendered piracies at one time 
very frequent in its neighbourhood, when so many of its mari- 
ners were thrown out of employ by the sudden interruption of 
trade consequent upon the breaking out of the revolution. 
The security of commerce was however in a great measure 
restored in the Tenos and Mykone passa^, as it is called, by 
the energetic measures resorted to by Capt. Hamilton of H. 
B. M. frigate Cambrian, and Capt. Kearney of the U. S. 
sloop of war Warren. The latter, by his prompt and spirited 
interference, succeeded in recovering the cargo of the Ame- 
rican brig Cherub, which was robbed in the vicinity in the 
year 1827.* 

The costume worn by the peasant women of Mykone is 
perhaps the most singular in all the Levant. Toumefort has 
given a minute description and several engravings of all its 
different parts, down to the very smock and smicket, not for- 
getting even the garters ; but the power of fashion has almost 
completely metamorphosed the costume since the period when 
he wrote. Instead, however, of growing more civilized, it 
has only become still more barbarous and grotesque. My 
obliging host took me to the house of a strictly foihionable 
lady, residing a short distance from the town, that I might 
have an opportunity of sketching at my leisure the peculiari- 
ties of her dress ; but I had no sooner taken out my pencil, 
than she flew towards me in great consternation, caught me 



'*' Whether or no the conduct of these gentlemen, in the present in- 
stance, was marked by any of those unwarrantable procedures animad- 
verted upon in page 198-Othe author is not informell. From the favour- 
able account given of them, however, by the Primate Laskares, there 
appears to be no reason for suspecting theiti of any such injustice. 
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by the hand, and he^ed me not to attempt any such thiAg 
unless I wished to be the death or her ; for a certain Milordm 
once took the likeneM of a woman of ber acqaaintance, and 
she died after it ! AAer a great deal of coaxing and sooth- 
ing, the old Primate micceeded at length io qnieting in some 
measnre her apprebendoDs, and persuaded her, though still 
with fear and trembling, to subodt to the alarming operation. 
With respect to this costorae it may be remarked in general, 
that it has an exceedingly masculine appearance ; for instead 
of the long loose robe usually worn by women in all parts of 
the world, is substituted a short frock, not unlike a Scotch 
kilt, made without any fulness, and scarcely reaching to the 
knees. This frock is made of uhite muslin, ornamented with 
a sort of lace work down the seams and around the bottom. 
The legs are covered with long hose, fitting tighdy so as to 
display the shape, and gartered above the knee. The foot is 
shod, when within doors, with a liglii slipper ; and for walk- 
ing out, is thrust into a clumsey wooden shoe, fastened on by 
means of a strap passing over the toes, and raised by two 
transverse pieces to the height of one or two inches. The 
diess is cut low over tlie breast, and is ornamented at the top 
with a semicircular piece of velvet embroidered with gold or 
rilver thread and small beads, like some of the Swiss bodices. 
From the waist falls a broad ruffle, and a handkerchief is 
thrown around the neck and crossed in front over the breast. 
The arms are famished with two sets of sleeves ; the under 
pair are made like those of a shirt, gathered at the wrist and 
terminating in a ruffle ; the upper pair are cut very much in 
the form of a surplice, but instead of hanging down and being 
drawn up at the tmtlom, they are more generally collected in 
folds and thrown up in front on top of the shoulders, so as to 
leave the under pair entirely exposed. The head-dress is a 
simple cap of dark-coloured velvet, in the form of a high 
truncated cone, standing backwards at an angle of about forty- 
five defrrees. A narrow band is passed around the lower 
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part, cr^MSied underneath and brought up and tied in a bow 
on top of the head. The hair is merely parted in the middle 
of the forehead, and hangs down in front upon each side of 
the neck in the manner of the American Indians. It should 
be mentioned that this unique costume is principally worn by 
those who are somewhat stricken in years. 

Returning towards* Syra, I landed at Delos, the most illus- 
trious of the Cyclades, and one of the most peculiarly interest- 
ing spots in all Greece. The singular fable respecting the 
locomotion of the island, the parturition of Latona, and the 
fortunes of her divine offspring, rose naturally to my recollec- 
tion, and with the identical scene before me, I was almost io» 
clined to give credit to the pleasing Action. I thought also 
of the splendid shrines of Apollo and Diana, and of the quad- 
rennial fetes which were celebrated in their honour, and which 
attracted to the consecrated spot a orowd of revellers and wor- 
shippers from the most distant regions of Greece. But the gknry 
has long smce departed from Delos ; its temples and palaces are 
prostrate, and the worship of its deities forgotten ; its ahars, 
once loaded with the sumptuous offering^ of adoring nations, 
now lie neglected and desecrated amidst unsightly heaps if 
rubbbh ; the palm trees with which it was adorned have entira^ 
vanished, and the stately swan no longer floats upon its. 
waters ; it is now a desert island, without a human habitatini, 
or a human inhabitant, with the exception of half a dtien 
shepherds and goatherds, who find upon its barren hils a 
scanty sustenance for their flocks.* 

The ancient city was situated in a small irregula* plaiOi 
between Mount Cynthus and the narrow strait that cparates 
Delos from the adjacent island of Reneia, or, as i is now 
called. Great Delos. A prodigious quantity of ruins 



* See the description of ancieDt Delos in the Foya^ cb Jmme 
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scattered over the whole site, consistiiig of confused {nles of 
stones and broken pottery, and shatered columns and entabla- 
tures of Parian and Tenian marble of the most daxzling white- 
ness. The remains of the temple of Apollo are still con- 
spicuous by^their grandeur and extent, amidst the ruins of all 
the splendid edifices that surrounded it ; it is nothing more, 
however, at the present day, than a disjointed mass of broken 
marble. A few decapitated granite columes, half-buried in 
the ruins of the building to which they belonged, are all that 
are now left standing throughout the whole extent of the city. 

A number of lime kilns show the profane use to which many 
of these ancient relics have been applied in modem times. 
They have also been extensively plundered, and carried ofi* to 
be used in the construction of other buildings. ''All the 
masons of the adjacent islands^" says Toumefort, f' resort 
hither as to a quarry, to make choice of such pieces as they 
like best ; they will break to pieces a fine column to make 
steps for a staircase, jambs for windows or doors ; they will 
carry away a pedestal to turn into a mortar or other utensil of 
the kind.., Turks, Greeks, and Latins, all come and make 
*¥hat havoc they please ; and what is very odd, the people of 
Mykone pay but ten crowns land-tax to the Grand Signior, 
for the possession of an island which was the repository of 
the public treasure of Greece, then tlie richest country of 
Europe." 

The far-famed temple of Apollo, whose ruins now particu- 
larly iittract the curiosity of the traveller, was one of the old- 
est and most magnificent sanctuaries of Greece. It was 
foundeo by the son of Cecrops, embellished by succeeding 
generatims, and enriched with costly offerings from the re- 
motest mtions. No wonder it should have been regarded 
with pecuiar veneration by the pious votaries who flocked to 
its ahars ; it was erected on the hallowed birth-place of their 
adored divinity, it was consecrated by the presence of one of 
his most ancient statues, and was associated with every thing 
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calcnlaMd to impregs the mind of the worshipper with feelings 
of solemn awe and reverence. In front of it stood a colosial 
Btatne, twenty-six feel high, and formed of a single block of 
marble, representing the " far-darting" god with his bow in 
his hand and his " ambrosial locks*' flowing in large ringlets 
over his shoulden. Near it was also erected a tall palm tree 
of hrome— the sacred tree which was believed to have served 
as a support la Laiona dnring the pangs of her eventfhl tra- 
vaiL 

It was one of the altars of this temple that formed the sub- 
ject of the famous geometrical problem, which baffled the skill 
of the andenl mathematicians, and so strikingly displayed 
their ignorance. The plague was ravaging the island — the 
oracle was consulted — and the inbabiiants were told that the 
aflUction should be removed) if they would double the altar in 
question. They immediately set themselves to work to doa- 
ble the dimensions each way ; and were not aware of their 
error, nndl ttipy perceived by ocular demonstration the enor- 
mous mass which was the result. Plato afienrards furnished 
« mechanical solution, and the oracle mainuined its veracity ; 
for the plague had already ceased. 

Delos was totally unprovided with any kind of fordfica- 
tions, the presence of Apollo being considered a suffidenl de- 
fence ; and it indeed proved sufficient to save it from the ra- 
vages of Ihe Persian genera] Datis, who, instead of visiting 
it as a conqueror, sent the iohabiunts three hundred pounds 
of incense to bum upon their altars. The protecting care of 
the god proved, however, an ineffectual substitute for stone 
walls, when the Athenians turned tbeir arms against the 
island. It fell ; and during the war of the Pelonessus was 
purilied by the conquerors, so as to render it the peculiar and 
undisturbed abode of peace and religion. The dead were 
disinterred and removed to the opposite island of Reneit, 
which was thenceforth set apart as the birth-place as well as 
the tepakhre of the inhabitants of Detos. 'Every thing con- 
30 
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nected with war or warlike occapatkuis was smdioaify 
concealed from view; even dogs ^jjrere eicloded from the sar 

■ 

cred tenitcMy, lest Aey sboold offend against die genius of 
the place by the destraction of smaller and less powerful aid-* 
mals* 

. Monnt Cyntfaus is die principal elevation in the islands 
From its moderate height it is, more properly speakingy a 
hin ; but die nigged form ct its rocks and precipices, to- 
gedier with its pointed and craggy summit, |^ve it the appear- 
ance of a mountain in nuniatnre. Over these rocks and pre- 
cipices, as ancient fables. relate,. the airy feet of Diana once 
bounded^ ^ she pursued the wild goat in its rapid career. 
The horns of the anunak which here fell beneath her unerring 
darts, were placed as tnqihies in the temple of Apollo. An 
altar, regiurded as one of the seven wonders ^ the world, was 
fiirmed of a part of them curiously entwined together without 
cement, so as to constitute a solid and compact mass* 

' From the central situation of Delos, in the midst of the 
Cyclades, Mount Cynthus furnishes one of the most favoura- 
ble and interesting points of view for surveying this remarka- 
ble cluster of islands. Besides those which have been already 
noticed, the spacious panorama includes a number of others, 
possessing equal claims upon the attention of the spectator. 
Looking towards the south, are seen the islands of Paros and 
Antiparos, the one celebrated for its quarries, the other for its 
grottos ; and a litde to the left rise the blue mountains of 
Naxia (Nazos), the Queen of the Cyclades, the largest and 
most fertile of them all, — ^where the infant Bacchus was reared 
by the njmqihs, and where the ruins of his temple are yet to 
be seen, — where the beautiful Ariadne was abandoned by her 
ungrateful lover on his return from the slaughter of the Mino- 
taur in Crete,— -and where the most delicious fruits and wines 
still recall the memory of those golden days, when Bacchus 
himself taught the fig to ripen, and filled the grape with the 
nectar of the gods. 
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The strait which separates the islands of Delos and Reneia 
is reckoned aboat half a mile broad. It is related that Poly- 
cratesy Tyrant of Samos, took possession of the latter island, 
and connected it with Delos by a long chain, in token of his 
consecrating it to the Delian Apollo. Nicias the Athenian 
threw across the strait in a single night a superbly decorated 
bridge, in order to usher into Delos with greater pomp the 
procession of priests, and victims, and presents, sent by his 
countrymen on occasion of one of the great festivals. On 
the side of Reneia facing Delos are extensive ruins of a 
large town ; but they have been robbed of nearly every thing 
valuable, excepting a number of beautiful altars. These are 
all of the purest white marble, of a cylindrical form, and or- 
namented with bulls' or rams' heads, placed at regular inter- 
vals, and hung with festoons of leaves and clusters of grapes. 
Toumefort has given an engraving of one of the same kind, 
which he saw in Delos, and which he calls an altar of Bac- 
chus. In his time there were upwards of a hundred and 
twenty altars remaining in Reneia, but the number is now re- 
duced to less than a dozen. Extensive excavations have been 
made in the ancient cemetery, and many of the sepulchres have 
been laid open. The monuments that have been disenterred 
have all been carried away, and many of them are exposed 
for sale at Mykone. They are generally slabs of marb^, 
ornamented with human figures in relief, which are probably 
intended to represent the individuals to whose memory they 
were erected. On some of them is seen a child looking up 
out of a comer to the principal figure, as if lamenting the 
loss of its protector. The epitaphs are all in the same simple 
form, as for instance : 

AEIMAPXE 

XPH2TE 

XAIPE 

Good Demarches, faretcell ! 
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In many of Iht nulls bavetMen fiMmd leaden vaiee ef a 
qrHndrical fiirm, with covers ahotdng over the top, contaiung 
the bones eC the deceaied, which have probaUy lain thete $mm 
thousand years. They are very much crumbled, and some 
are nearly reduced to powder. They are now^ sold to stnuH 
gers at Mykone for more perhaps than they were wnrth, when 
clothed with flesh and blood. Juvenal did not for^ee this 
adventidous value which the dust even of the Ignoble dead 
would one day assume, when he wrote, 

" Ezpende HenniUem ; ^piot librae in doee eammo 



The island of Reneia is now endrdy deierted ; the 
dead are its only inhabitants. 



CHAPTER XX. 



I HAVE now completed the brief relation of my travels in 
Qlreece, and propose, in conclusion, to present a few rapid 
sketches of scenes in Turkey. In the first place, however, I 
solicit the reader's indulgence for a few general observations 
upon the history, character, and present condition of the 
modem Greeks, which have been drferred thus far in order 
not to interrupt the course of the preceding narrative. It is 
my design, in particular, to illustrate the progressive intellect- 
ual and mcMral inprovement of the nation, which has been si- 
lently, though steadily going on for more than a century ; to 
show how long the leading men amongst them have been 
striving to enlighten their countrymen, and to prepare them 
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at kngdi for their redemption from bondage; how, at die very 
time wiien the people were supposed to be irrecoverably sunk 
in ignorance and slavish debasement, and to have resigned 
their necks contentedly to the yoke of despotism, while the 
last spark of generous feeling was believed to have died away 
within their breasts,-— that even at this gloomy and disheart" 
ening' period the love of liberty, though long smothered and 
obscured, was still secredy glowing within them, and pre- 
paring to burst forth with that lustre which has recently asto* 
nished the world ; that while seemingly wrapped up in the 
selfish pursuit of gain, they were ardently panting for the de» 
liverance of their country, and gradually opening the way for 
such an event,— -and that while crouching beneath the rod of 
tyranny and fawning upon the hand that oppressed them, they 
were silently meditating schemes of vengeance, and artfully 
severing the links of the chain that held them in their cruel 
captivity. We shall also see how completely the maxim, that 
<' knowledge is power," was verified in the case of the Oreeks ; 
how their intellectnal superiority gave them the ascendant over 
the minds of their Turkish, masters ; how they insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the government, and rose to 
important honours and dignities ; and how they managed by 
the powerful influence which they possessed, to favour and pro- 
mote the regeneration of their country, and to alleviatein the 
mean time the miseries of her galling and humiliating servi- 
tude.* 

At the very moment of the subjugation of the Byzantnie 
Empire by the Turks, we perceive the seed sown by the hand 
of Providence, which was destined to spring up at a future 
day, and to be the uldmate salvadon and deliverance of the 
unhappy Greeks* It was to be eipected that the fierce and 



^ In pursuing thic subject, I shall avail mjrself extensively of the 
hnfab and intereatinf woik of Kfrum Risoa refened to in pa^pa M 
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Inngfaty eonqofiror, dated with the prkte of vict«»y, iafinialed 
hy the. nmcoiir at a blind fimaticifiii, and bomiDg with m 
deadly and implacable hostility against "all who refused to 
how to the Aith of the Prophet, would endeavour to annihi-' 
late the religion, language, and other institutions of his new 
subjects. But it was so ordered in the counsels of Heaven, 
4iat they should find a protector in the very enslaver of their 
country. The suggestions of prudence and |)olicy, such as 
the fear of exaq)erating too far the Christian Sovereigns of 
Europe, and the desire of conciliating the affections of the 
Greeks, prevailed upon the victorious Mahomet to tolerate 
tiieir refigion with certian restrictions, to qMune their clergy, 
and even to uphold and protect the Patriarchal throne. Cten- 
nadios Scholarios,.the first Patriarch, after the taking of C!on- 
stantinopki relying upon the immunities of his office, venr 
tnred to establish a college near the Metropolitan church, 
and enriched it with a valuable library, by coUecting a mul- 
titude of manuscripts which were found preserved in vaults 
and other, secure places after the disasters that befell the city. 
This coUege, though not directly authorised by the govern- 
ment, was suffered to take its course unmolested, and soon 
obtained among the Greeks a high reputation. 

Thus we see, that, at the very commencement of the Turk- 
ish dominion, amidst all the calamities to which the Greeks 
were exposed, and all the horrid oppression which they suf- 
fered, an important step was secured by them towards the pre- 
servation of their language and religion distinct firom those of 
their conquerors, and that at the very period of their downfall 
was laid the foundation of their future melioration and final 
restoration. 

During the interval between the taking of Constantinople 
and the end of the seventeenth century, other seminaries were 
successively established at Mount Athos, loannina, Smyrna, 
Patmos, Corfii, and Larissa in Thessaly. These all contri- 
buted to keep alive a spirit of inquiiy, and to give currency to 
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liberal andenligfateiied sentiments ; and thoagh their inliience 
was extremely fMurtial, and the mass of the people lived and 
died in as profound ignorance as ever, still a body of learn- 
ing and intelligence was constandy secured to the nation, 
and the work of reformation advanced with a slow but certain 
increase. 

The Turks had never troubled themselves much with any 
other sciences but those of medicine, alchymy, and astrology, 
which they had borrowed from the Arabians ; and being n»* 
turally of an nnintellectual temperament, and exceedingly averse 
to study, they soon neglected even these, and leaving medicine 
to the Greeks, and alchymy to the Africans, confined their 
attention solely to judicial astrology. The supple Greeks, per^ 
ceiving how readily they might ingratiate themselves widi 
their stupid lords, by relieving them of the burden of mental 
exertion, devoted themselves to the sciences that were most ill 
repute, and many of them soon rose in consequence to wealth 
and distinction. Among the number was one, named Parta- 
giotakes, a descendant of a rich family of Trebitond, who tra- 
velled into Italy to complete his education, and returned to 
Constantinople in 1630, laden with a rich and varied store df 
useful and polite learning. His accomplishments here gained 
for him a high reputation, and he had the good fortune to insi- 
nuate himself to such a degree into the confidence of the Grand 
Vitier Kiuproulou Mehmed Pasha, that he even ventured one 
day, in presence of his patron and several Ulemas, to dispute 
with a Mahometan Doctor of Divinity respecting the truth of 
the Christian religion. His acquaintance with the various 
langoages, both of the East and West, aided by his power- 
ful patronage, elevated him at length to the important post of 
Grand Dragoman of the Porte. This was a proud triumph 
for Panagiotakes, and an event of auspicious promise to the 
whole Greek nation. When Mahomet established the Pa- 
triarch upon his throne, he vested the Greek with no new prH 
vileges, and his unwonted clemency was sufficiendy explained 
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Panagiotakes accompanied bis patron, the Orand Viner, 
in lui expedition against the island of Candia, and gave an 
' early evidence of the importance of the office to the interests 

of his connferymen at large, by interceding in behalf at tbe 
drfenceleia inhabitants, and saving them by his influence from 
ibe rage of the coDqueror, who was burning to take revenjpe 
fijf the long and bloody reustance wlucb had been (^>poeed to 



* This nuDe, ■ torruption of P«ifMrM, ia tbo titlfl bj which the TnTka 
call the modem Oreeks. Attheflnrt nawBortbeinnurection, beui^ 
liierebeliapokenofbjthe KncieDtumme oT Hellenea, which theyhad 
aSbctedly umimed, they were ladlj puxsled to discoreT what people it 
could be ; and wondered, in the aimplicitj of their hearts, what distant 
comer of the empire the insurgents could inhabit, since they bad never 
brtnv ae much as heard their namn menticMwd. 
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Pan^^iotakes^ was succeeded by Alexander Maurokordatos, 
one of the most remarkable men that modem Greece has pro- 
duced. Having completed the usual course of education in 
bis native island of Scio, he proceeded to Italy to study medi- 
cine and the mathematical sciences in the universities of Pavia 
and Padua. He then went to Constantinople, where he spent 
some time, previously to his elevation to the dragomanship, 
in practising his profession and teaching philosophy and 
belles-lettres in the patriarchal school. He brought with him 
from Italy the recent discovery of the system of the circulation 
of the blood, iand was charged by the Turks with magic and 
soitery, for pretending to the inconceivable secret of de- 
tecting diseases by a simple touch of the pulse. To vindicate 
himself from these suq>icions, he published both in the Greek 
and Turkish languages a treatise on the circulation of the 
blood. He also wrote a number of other works, among 
which was a history of the Jews from the time of Abraham 
down to the end of the seventeenth century. After his ap- 
pointnient to the office of interpreter, he was vested with ftdl 
powers in the negotiations of Carlowitx, and received as a 
reward for his services on thb occasion the title of dmfidami 
of ike tecreii of ike Empire; a title which was continued in 
the diplomas of all his successors down to the period of the 
revolution. 'Taking advantage of the favour which he en- 
joyed with the ministry, he protected his countrymen in some 
measure against the rapacity of the Pashas, established public 
schools in different parts of European and Asiatic Turkey, 
supplied them at his own expense with the works of the classic 
authors, and encouraged, as far as his influence enabled him, 
the dissemination of learning among his Innethren. The col- 
kges of Constantinople and loannina in particular, felt the 
benefit of his Ibslering and protecting care, and sent forth a 
host of young men of talents, who eagerly flocked to the in* 
stitotioiis of western Europe to add to their store of know- 
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bdg^y ind maiiy of whon dittiiigudMd dmnidvci in their 
w i bmiq ncnt Inwi by their Bteraiy and gdcntife a p qui regici m * 

But thottgfa eoRonnded widi honoani and tbmefed by die 
ourenet of dw giel, the ndble ipritof Manrokordatos ooold 
moft be aHaied into a fiMrgedhlnew of Ui ooontry's wtongfy 
and a aervile lesigaation to die rod of tiie opprenior. The 
diaini of tyranny were no lets odions to a nund Hke bis, for 
being gilded with the decoradone of power, and concealed 
ftom die public gate by die tmppings of office. In hit letters 
to bos indmate friendei and particiAMrly to the Patriarch of 
Jenualein, he gives eecret vent to Ins hatred of the tyranny, 
wUch for Ins comitry's sake lie was content to serve with a 
show of loyal sobanssion, and poors out his ardent hopes and 
desires rar tiie restoration of her long> lost liberties* 

Other and kAier dignities were yet in reserve for die en- 
slaved Greeks; another corner-stone was abont to be laid for 
the eifiioe of thrir political regeneradon. In the year 1716, 
NicolM M aarokordatos, who had succeeded his fodier Alezan^ 
der ndie office of dragoman, taking advantage of die disgrace 
of die Wailachian Branl^ovan, exerted his infloence with the 
Potto in so artfid a manner, as to procure for Ininself the ap- 
pointment of Ehipodoff or governor of WaDachia. One of 
his countrymen afterwards obtained die same dignity in Mol- 
davia, and the government of the two principalities remained 
thenceforth in the hands of die Greeks until the commence- 
ment of the revoludon. These Hxmpodmn were vested with 
almost absolute power, and imitated, no doubt, in too many 
instances, the expensive pomp and parade and the arbitrary 
^frnnny oftheTurknh Pashas. Sdll, die provinces increased 
and prospered under dieir administradon, the pec^le were 
rescued from the savage barbarims in whkh they had long 
been suidk, and taught die rudiments of civiliiation, tbeartsof 
ngricultore were introduced among them, schools were 
founded, and the Kble and Ktui^ of the church were trans- 
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latcd into the diakct of the country. The efiect of these new 
dignitiei apon the' Greeks themselves, was to elevate their 
hopes and cheer their future prospects, to create an additional 
stimulus to their exertions for the acquisition of learning, and 
to furnish them with more extensive opportunities for pro- 
moting those covert plans, which the patriots of the nation 
had wisely formed, for the gradsal illumination of the people 
and their final emancipation from slavery. 

Through the instnunentality of the causes thus rapidly 
traced, the Greeks were becoming every day more enlightened 
and more impatient of their bondage, and began to 1oo|l 
around them for an opportunity to throw off their chains. To 
their deep and lasting sorrow, tbey founded their hopes upon 
the treacherous friendship of the RuAian Ciarina, who, under 
the pretence of rescuing them from the yoke, only wished to 
make use of them as tools to assist her in her ambitions 
designs. In the spring of the year 1770, while the minds of 
the people were in this state of feverish excitement, a Rnsiiaa 
fieet appeared upon the coast of the Morea, and made a hostile 
descent upon Coron* The delighted Moreoles, believing 
that the hour of their deliverance had at length arrived, 
formed a partial and ill-concerted plan of insurrection, at the 
instigation of the Russian commander, and hastily flew to 
arms. The Maiaotes were the first to answer the summons, 
and joined the Russians in the seige of Coron; bvt perceiving 
the small amount of assistance which thehr protectors had 
brought with them, and that they were expedted to fight their 
own battles, and work out thmr own deliverance, they took 
what plunder they could find, and returned in disappointment 
to their mountains. In other parts of the Morea the insMV- 
rection was crowned with a momentaiy success. Patras was 
taken, but was soon recaptured by the Turks and Albanians, 
who avenged themselves by the blood of fifteen hundred 
Greeks. Navarino surrendered after a six day's siege to « 
party of Mai'notes under the command of a few RossianR. 
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]C$tra also fell into their hands, mod the vktorions mmgents 
presented themselves be&Hre the walls of Tripolituu Here 
ended their shortrlived triumph. They were attacked and re- 
poised by a trcx^ of Albanian cavalry, who indemnified 
themselves ibr their trouble by plundering the town, and 
ooldl^y butchering three thousand of the inhabitants, under 
pretence that th^ had formed a secret design to surrender it 
into the hands of the rebels. The Russians, finding their 
force too feeble to effisct thdr olgect, soon rdinquished^die 
attempt, and abandoned the miserable dupes of their fidlacions 
promises to the rage of the infuriated Mussulmans. The in* 
human massacre of no less than cme hundred thousand Gredu 
was the dreadfiil punishment inflicted to appease the tyranf s 
wrath.* 

The disastrous issue of this rash and untimely revolt seemed 
tor a while a death blow to the hopes of the Greeks. The 
people trembled, and resigned themselves to despair ; but the 
leading men of the nation still prosecuted in silence their 
efforts to pave the way for the future establishment of their in- 
dependence, by the diffimon of learning and liberal princi- 
ples among their countiymen. Six years only had elapsed 
when the British provinces of America threw down the 
gauntlet in the fece of the world, and gave a glorious exfunple 
of rebellion, which has since shaken the thrones of Europe, 
and is still q>reading its contagious influence throu^ distant 
quarters of the globe. The news of this astouncUng event soon 
flew to the remotest comer of the civilised world, and produced 
an excitement in the minds of men, which was felt even among 
the secluded mountains of Greece, and revived the drooping 
hopes of her anxious patriots. France followed the example 
of America ; and the political missionaries that she sent forth 
to preach to the nations the dangerous doctrines of her revo- 

* Voy. pit. de la Gr^e. 
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lationary creed, found their way to Greece, and disseminated 
among the people those new principles of liberty and equality, 
which were working such magical changes among the ovi- 
liied nations of Europe. It was at this period that the cele- 
brated Rigas,. carried away by the vehemence of a misguided 
enthusiasm, resolved to strike another desperate blow for the 
liberation of his unhappy country. 

This extraordinary man, the hero of modem Thessaly, 
while in the service of the Hospodar of Wallachia, suddenly 
left the principality in the year ] 796, and went to Vienna ; 
where he associated himself with a number of other Greeks of 
the first respectability, and set on foot a daring project, for 
revolutionizing his country and rescuing her from the graq> of 
Turkish tyranny. This was the origin of the secret society, 
known under the qame of the Hetaireia, wliich was re-or- 
ganiied in 1814, upon a more extensive and systematic plan, 
and which was one of the most active agents in bringing about 
the late insurrection. Rigas was of an ardent temperament, 
possessing more seal than judgment, and by his hasty and 
indiscreet proceedings gave umbrage to the Austrian police, 
which arrested him at Trieste, just as he was on the point of 
embarking for the Morea to carry his schemes into execution. 
The cabinet of Vienna, with the same philanthropic devotion 
to the hoijf cause of legitimacy which has ever since dis- 
tinguished it, immediately gave information to the Ottoman 
ambassador, who transmitted an account of the afiiaur to hb 
government. The devoted patriot, perceiving his fondty 
cherished plans thus suddenly crushed, stabbed iiimself with a 
poniard, in order not to betray the secrets of the conspiracy ; 
but he failed even in this last resort of despair, and was thrown 
into prison at Semlin, together with eight of iiis principal 
associates, until the imperial govenunent should receive 
instructions from the Porte, respecting the manner in which 
its victims were to be disposed of. The friends of the unAr- 
tunate prisoners at Constantinople, exerted their influence 
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with the miniitiy, to Mve tbem fron tbe Ade that threttened 
tben ; and tbe minuter of the Interim actually CDmentBd to 
grant tbnr petition, fin* the lum of a fanndred and iSty dioB- 
■aad francs. The Oreeki thought the price rather ezortutan^ 
aad, hoping to obtain a better bargain, deftfied the paynxnt 
of dw money ; bat while they were negodating with tbe 
aTaiicioiu Tark, and cheapening tbe livei of thnr countiymeii, 
tbe •enteoce oT death was executed i^mn the nnh^ipy men at 
Belgrade. Rigai waa led to die ■caflbld in ironi ; bat hi* 
great bodily itrengtb, inforiated by despair to a Ripematntal 
degree, endried him to bunt aaonder lui fetten, and two of hii 
execniioDers were laid dead at hia feet, beJtwa he wai finally 
aecored and decapiuted. 

Tbe name of Rigai ii no leu diitingni^ied in tbe literary 
Aao in tbe political world. His patriotic odes and war*«mgi 
deaerre to be ranked with the finest eflotiiHU t^ the kind that 
have ever been prodnced. The celebrated song, commencmg 
with tlK words " &»un vniiw mm 'EXX^w*," opon which his 
reputation abroad i* chiefly fonnded, and wluch has been 
translated or rather imitated by Bynm, and still better by 
Professor Doaoe of Hartibrd, is of itself sufficient to immor^ 
taliae bis fame. His songs were every where tlie admiradon 
of his conntrymen, and produced npcm their minds tbe most 
tbriUing effixts. " Nothing was beard throoghont Greece," 
nys Kjfriot Bisos, " but tlie hynuu of Rigas : the young men 
recited them in thor societies, and in their festive celebrations; 
in winter, at the fire-tide ; in summer, under the shade of the 
olive and plane tree. Tbey even rang in tbe ears o( the bat^ 
bariaos in tbe very captal of the Sultan. I myself, having 
accompanied the Turkish ministers sometimes in tbor parties 
of pleasure, have heard them order tbe Greek mQudans to 
nng tbe air, " Atim «■««." This song was so vndely circu- 
lated, and the air was so moch admired by die Tnriu, that 
tbey knew by heart the first words, without having tbe cnrio- 
nrr to leam tbe sense." 
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The melanclioly death of Rlgas and bis brave companionsi 
and tbe failure of dieir abortive enterprise, instead of deterring 
the Greeks from prosecuting their unfinished work, only 
roused their indignation, and strengthened their resolution to 
persevere in the glorious attempt* The blood of martyrs, 
whether in the cause of religion or of liberty, is the seed of a 
precious harvest, which time, sooner or later, never fails to 
bring to maturi^ : such proved to be the result of the martyr^ 
dom of Rigas. The Greeks, on learning the fate of their 
hero, gnashed their teeth in secret, and muttered vows of 
vengeance upon the heads of his murderers. 

Meantime the youth of the higher classes, animated by a 
laudable leal in the pursuit of learning, still continued to re- 
sort in crowds to Italy, Germany, and France, for the pur- 
pose of completing their education in the literary institutions 
of those countries. The opinions then prevalent in Europe 
were readily adopted by the young Greeks, who returned to 
their own country, fraught with the new doctrines respecting 
tbe rights of man, and burning with the desire of restoring 
the independence of their race. They were naturally looked 
up to with deference by those who had not enjoyed the bene- 
fit of similar advantages, and easily imparted to their coun- 
trymen at home the notions which they themselves had imbibed 
abroad. Many of them had devoted themselves to the study 
of medicine, and in the practice of their art found peculiar 
facilities for exerting an influence over the minds of others. 
Enjoying extensive opportunities of mixing familiarly witii 
all classes of society, they failed not to disseminate, wherever 
they went, the popular sentiments of the day, and contributed 
not a Utde, in tbe course of their professional labours, to en- 
courage and promote the growing spirit of independence. 

The intellectual fanprovement of the nation towards the 
dose of the eighteenth century, was strikibg^ evinced by the 
large number of sdentilk and philosophical works translated 
by their learned men from the languages of civiliied Europe, 
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by the multiplication of schools and colleges indifferent parts 
of the country, and particularly by the establishment of the in- 
stitutions of Kydoniais and Kouroutzesme. The latter, situated 

> upon the Thracian Bosphorus, was founded by the Prince De- 

metrakes Mourouxes, and soon rose to the highest ranU among 

^ Uie Grecian seminaries of learning. The former was the work 

of Benjamin of Lesbos, a poor ecclesiastic, and one of the 

- most deservedly celebrated of the Greeks that have distin- 

guished themselves in the regeneration of their country. Al- 
though barely provided with the means of subsistence, he 
contrived by his industry and frugality to support himself for 
a long time in the universities of Italy, where he became pas- 

^ sionately devoted to scientific pursuits, and deeply impressed 

with the importance of education in accelerating the political 

• revolution to which his countrymen were so anxiously looking 

forward. On his return, he endeavoured to establish a college 
in his native island of Lesbos or Mitylene ; but being unable 
in consequence of the poverty of the place, to raise sufficient 
funds for the purpose, he selected the town of Kydoniais, or 
Haivali, as it was called by the Turks, as the most advantage- 
ous position that he could find for the accomplishment of his pa- 
triotic designs. This town was situated upon the coast of Asia 
Minor, directly opposite to Mytelene ; it was inhabited entirely 
by Greeks, who carried on an extensive commerce in oil, and 
rapidly advanced in wealth and refinement, under the mild 
and moderate government of the celebrated family of Kara- 
Osman-Oglou. The place was an apanage of the Durri- 
Zades a powerful family of Constantinople, which has given 
birth to several Muftis, and through whose protecting influence 
it was secured against the vexatious tyranny of the Pashas, 
and became one of the most flourishing settlements in all Asia 
Minor. Such was, a few years ago, the place where the 
talents and perseverance of Benjamin erected one of the 
most distinguished and frequented seats of learning in 
Greece, and to which the country stands indebted for so many 
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of the patriott who have laboured in the field of her revoIatioiL 
What h now is, alas ! the awful catastrophe of 1821 will call 
to mind ; the desolating torrent of Turkish vengeance has 
swept over it» and every thing has perished but its memory toid 
its name. 

Byron qpeaks of Benjamin, in one of his notes to Childe 
Harold, as a free-thinker and a smatterer ; but Byron is not 
the best authority in matters of this sort. The following is 
the portrait given of him by his eloquent countryman, Kjfrioi 
Riios. ** He returned to Greece, far advanced in the frfiysacal 
scienoes. His austere manners, which belied not his ecclesi- 
astical character, his affability, and his ektreme modesty, gave 
an additional value to his solid and diversified attainments. 

'' Knowing the proceedmgs of the Hetaireia, and that the' 
great drama of the insurrection was not (ar firom opening, be 
was desirous of taking an active part in it, and of sharing die 
dangers of his feUow-citiiens. From the very commencement 
of the bloody struggle, be was finmd upon the scene of actioR. 
Simple as a pastor of the prinutive church, and kqiertnrbabk 
at the nght of the most inmunent dangers, he went through 
the islands of Hydra, Spetiia, and Psara, and traversed hi 
every direction the Pek^nnesus and eastern Greece, preach- 
ing, m the name of rdigion and of his country, the vurtues of 
courage and contempt of death. His exhortations were 
marked by the eloquence of the heart ; his examfde carried 
away the minds of all his hearers : he was one of those rare 
men who speak in few words, and leave to their character and 
their conduct the work of comincing and persuading. Sup- 
porting the most severe fiuigues and the most terrible privar 
tioos, claiming every thing for his country and nothing ibr 
himseU; he resembled a burning lamp, wliich consumes kmX 
in giving light to others. He terminated at last his gloriooi 
career, cut down by the dreadful t]fphus, wluch committed 
such ravages at Napoli di Romania." 

32 
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The college of loanniiia also enjoyed at thii period a re* 
markable degree of prosperi^, under the celebrated Pfiofewor 
PsaHdaf, in spite of all the insofierabfe t3fraany of the cnid 
and blood-diirstjr Alt. The professor, imagining tfiat it 
the Pasha's ambition to erect himself into an independent* 
reigt^ and luiowing his indUSnrence in matters of leligion, pro- 
posed to him to make a pablic profession of Christiatdty, fai 
order to secure the auctions of the Gredks, and aAenrards 
proefadm hnnself their king. AH cangfat at the prapontioii 
with the hope of attaching the Greeks to Us caose,- uid jw^- 
tended to ^ve a favourable reoqption to the pro fess or ' s ad* 
vice. To keep alive the expectadohs of the people, PsaKdas 
was treated as one of his fevonrites, and was enabled to sup* 
port by his powerihl infloenoe, not onfy the college to which 
he bekMiged, bnt all the schoob and senuoaries within die 
liiAits of the tyrant's government. 

From the commencement of the present century, the intel* 
lectnal improvement of the nation was marked and nqud. A 
powerful impulse was given to the cause of education by the 
patriotic exertions of the numerous Greek merchants estab- 
lished in different cities of Europe, who afibrded pecuBar fa* 
ciUties and encouragements to the young men that were desi* 
rous of studying in the foreign universities, and, with a libe- 
rality which may serve as an example to the merchants of more 
enlightened countries, extended a generous patronage to 
every literarjr enterprise. The most distinguished of these be* 
neficent patriots were the brothers Zoeimas of Leghorn, who 
sent to Paris and supported the celebrated Kora^s, (Coray,) 
and printed at their own expense and distributed among the 
schools a number of works in ancient and modem Greek. 
During the twen^ years immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion, more than three thousand cmginal works and translations 
in the Crreek language were published at Paris, Vienna, Ve- 
nice, Leipsick, Moscow, Jassy, and Constantinople. Four 
literary and political journals were circulated in Greece, ud 
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theatres were opened in Odessa, Bucharest, Jassy, and Corfu, 
where tragedies were represented in the modem dialect. 

The colleges during this period were in a very flourishing 
state, and eierdsed a most important influence over the desti- 
nies o( the nation. Those most in repute, in addition to the 
three just mentioned above, were those of Smyrna, Scio, Bu- 
charest, Jassy, and Athens. But of all the Chedan institu- 
tions of learning, none could compete with that of Scio ; it 
had fourteen professors, a valuable library, and a printing es- 
tablisfament, and might almost rank with the universities of 
western Europe. The pride and the boast of Greece, how- 
ever, exists no more; it was blotted out in the horrid and 
heart-sickening calamity, which converted into a frightful de- 
sert ** the most wealthy, the most populous, the most civilised, 
and the most heantifid, of all the islimds.of the Archipelago." 
AU the other fountains of learning above enumerated have 
likewise been stopped up by the disasters of war. The only 
Grecian seminary of any note, which exists at the present 
day, is die univernty of Corfu, founded in 1823^ under die 
auspices of that ge n e r ous philanthropist and mnnifioent patron 
of learmng, ib^ noble Briton, Lord Guilfinrd, who Was ap» 
pointed the first Chancellor of the institnton. 

If we revert now to the situationof Europe during the course 
of the present century , we shall find that other causes, of a po- 
Btical nature, united at the same time with the diflhsion of 
knowledge, in preparing the way lor the long contem|dated in- 
surrection. The creation of the Ionian Republic, in the year 
1800, was hailed by die other Greeks as an encouraging 
symptom of the lavourable disposition of the sovereigns of 
Europe towards them, and as the harbinger of a gloriouft 
era that was destined soon to dawn upon their nation. 
They had yet to learn the incredible truth iriiich repeni oqie- 
rience has taught them, that {diilanthropy, in the language of 
Christian diplomacy, is sjmonymous with coM and selfish 
poRcy ; and that the governments of Europe would look on 
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for six years as pawve and unccmoenied spectaUnrs, while a 
savage and merciless foe was bumiiig their towns, and laying 
waste their fields, and dragging away into a horrid captivity 
th^ wives and daughters, and batcbering by thousands and 
tens of Abttsands the helpless victims of hb rage* Of this 
melancholy truth they then were ig^rant ; and regarding 
the emandpation of the Seven Islands as the precursor c€ 
their own liberation, they only became the more restless and 
impadent, as the term of thdr thraldom seemed about to ex- 
pire, more irreconcileable in their hatred towards the oppfes- 
sdrs of their country, and more determined in their resolution 

to attempt, at- all haxards, the recovery of their ravished 

» 

liberties. 

The political troubles which agitated the rest of /Europe, 
afforded them, in the meantime, the' most aaqple fociUdes for 
forging in secret the weapons of their rebellion. 'Greece 
found her safety in her insignificancy: while the fiite of 
migh^ empires was in the balance, this obscure comer of the 
earth was in a great measure overlooked. The storm that 
was sweeping over the surrounding nations with such tremen- 
dous devastation, was only felt as the droppings of a fertilising 
shower in the sheltered seclusion of this favounnl spot. While 
Napoleon was overturning the foundations of Europe, while 
the Sultans were involved by turns in unequal contests with 
Russia, France, and England, while the turbulent Janisaries 
were filling their capital with sedition, and rebeUious Pashas 
were openly braving their authority in the provinces, the Greeks 
were advancing unseen and unheard, under cover of these 
propitious events, towards the accomplishment of the glorious 
object upon which their hopes and desires were constantly 
fixed. Once, towards the commencement of the present 
Sultan's reign, the efiervesoence of the popular feeling be- 
trayed itself for a moment in a partial insurrection in Thessaly 
and Western Greece, directed ostensibly against the tyranny 
of Aii Pasha, but concerted in reality for no less an obfeet, 
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than tbe detivcnnce of the coontry from tbe Tnrkiih yoke> 
The Greeks bad the art to streDgthen their party by tUe 
BccewoD o(, their Mahometan competriott, wbo bad lufiefed 
in comiDon with the Cbrittian inbabitaota from the extortioni 
and impositions of the arlntrary despot. The enterprise was 
headed by a daring priest, named Euthymios, wlw led forth tui 
little am^ with tbe view of attacking tbe Pasha ; but be was 
taken by mrprisc and cut to pieces, aAer a brav and*de^i»- 
rate resistance. Tbe Sultan was deligbted to see tbe Chris- 
tian royoAs nniting so ctnrdially mth his belienng sitbjecu in 
<^iposiag the encroachments of tbe obooxioos satrap, and 
viewed their conduct as an eridenoe (Mf their k>yal^ and 
fidelity ; and so completely was he decrived in the object of 
this insurrectionary movement, that when be at length deter- 
mined to crush the dangerous powo- of Ali, be directed fait 
generals to take into their service all the Greek armataim or 
gmerittM of Tbessaly and Western Greece. 

But let us return for a moment to the period fuceeeding At 
riung of Pappat Euthymios, aod mark the aospicions connee- 
tioo of events, wbicb continued to &vour the secret pnyects 
of tbe OredLs. Tnriwy was abaodooed by Napole<», an 
inglorious war with Russia bumbled her power, and she was 
obl^ed to sne for a disgraceAi] peace. Soon afterwards 
commenced tbe war between Russia and France ; that gigan- 
tic contest which tbe nations beheld with a trembling and 
awfol interest, as if tbe very fate of the universe were involved 
in the momentons issue. Tbe progress of this mighty stnig> 
gle, connected with other recent occurrences, weighed heavily 
upon tbe mind <^ Mahmoud, and called off bis attention from 
tbe movements of liis Grecian subjects. Tbe mystic name of 
the Holy Alhance fell upon bia ear with a startling and lerriSc 
sound, and nothing could divest Um of tbe idea, that it ww 
a combination of tbe Christian sovereigns formed to expel faiB 
from Enrt^ie. This alarming soqncioa seemed to dcnve 
cmfimiatMNi from tbe rqwrts that reached Um reqwctn^ the 
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BAMh BUe AMsk^t 4N «bolkkMi. oCdmrny* tfa boidMiA. 
litet of Algipn, Mdlitt MwfiwUch he eaeoiuMerad in dM 
cnadnioiiof prace vith,Riattte| «B of wMch-hc ? k i»ed m 
m vMiy .wmbg ia i tani opi of iMMtile' mtehinitkiiii in pve* 
ptniioii aganiit bini on t|he {Nin of the EonqpMn |wi»mnim, 
TieWngio ifaeinggestioiiioftfwfeaBlbmMMtiiii^^ 
and cvory txalioii to pwp idol e the friea dAip tf Rnin, 
wpUbd giviBg her the dighlett caoio of ofi^^ 
hgg tttCKlfiiogdMiMy infliiMice in the comoi in of his goveln ■ 
flMK* • If wet owmg^ lO'cigewBHinrM oi uni nenuOt'ieBeVHr 
wm-we mqaaic cuMuruenoes cnana oy me jenMnet eM 
leiieDleiie iPuhaSi dMt Vihmdnd TCDoinedln tach^ n^ 
neieeof tbetenpeit Aetwts gadMing tfoond lml[i,*eiideboM 
toconvidie hi» cwfiafe, ei to appoint the Gtetk geyrfgr df 
WeBedhie, only mx inonAe ticftn the eiphMioB took pleee, 
tD tiiB cottBdentni ofloe of ndnittef ' plenipoteuliefy- of ditt 
Porte^ to treat with tlie Ronien envoy leqiecting tlMi dUbr* 
cBoes eiiiting' between tlie two govenunentt* 
. Itwonld be enrroeching too tony npon tlie piwince of die 
Idnorienv to protecnte any flurdier dns coriont tnlgect. 
Enoiigfa liai peritiaps been ttdd, to amrwer die end piopoted ; 
adnch wai to ilhittrale die progi^ettive operadon of tlioee 
■ngnlar caoaeB, that liave finally rert or ed tl^ haUowed name 
of Cheeoe to the catalogne of Kving nadons. 
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Ta> ctamder of tbe modeni Greeksisone of tbo§e floatii^ 
qnertjoni, winch new hu been wttled, and perinp* will oat 
HMD be fettled to Ae estii* ntWacdoo of maiifciiid. Tbwfc 
Dcrer was a pec^le to admbed and m> abated, ao extolled abd 
»o miled, w buffeted about by tbe partiaB^ of friends a>d 
tbe Tirokace of enenae*. While tbeir eulogitti, on tbe one 
hand, have repccaented (bem ■• a nation of beroei and patriot^ 
the inberitcn of all tbe virtaei of tbeir iUattriou prog»- 
nitort^ — <beir detracton, on tbe otber band, have nigmatiwd 
tbem aa a race of eowardljr and milbcgotteB alavet, witboM 
ooe drop of the para HeUenic blood In tbeir veioa, nmroTthy 
of the coomon righu of homani^, fit only to wiitbe beoeadk 
tbe laab«f a ta>k-mm*ter, and 10 dndge at tbe biddingt^aa 
■Mf— 4Wig deapoL The eztnmei of praiae and cenaore have 
been eagerly resorted to, while tbe niddle path of truth, 
tboagh obvioas to ibeview, has been bat Uttle trodden. The 
fomer of thele eiron ariaea for the OMMt part from an exceas 
erf* claaaic entboaiaam ; the latto- baa ita migin in a varie^ of 
canaea, irtodi it will be well to examine for a moment. 

At the o[»niont of tbe world in general on tlui pwnt are 
founded npoD tbe repreaeotatioDt of travelter*, it will be tofi- 
cient to consider tbe manner in which pertont visiting Greece 
have been led to form tbeir estimate of tbe character of tbe 
inbabttantt. With respect to those travellm who law tbe 
Gfcekt before their nuiUTcction, while they were yet croaching 
beneath tbe rod of oppreanoo, it ia not difficalt to conceive, 
that tcRM of tben may have miitaken appeaiaoces for ftcti, 
and have allowed tbemaelvea anwittin^ to be inflaenced in 
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their decisions by an improper prejudice and parttaliQr* They 
saw the Greek cringe to the lordly Moslem, and, ignorant of 
the 'spirit that was secretly stirring within him, imagined him 
to be tamely resigned to his ignominious lot ; they saw him 
obsequious, selfish, avaricious, and deceitful, and, forgetting 
that obsequiousness, and selfishness, and avarice, and deceit, 
were almost necessary to his very existence, they hastily pro- 
nounced him to be utterly worthless and unprincipled ; they 
jaw him poor, abject, despised, and trampled upon, and per- 
haps commiserated for a moment his unhappy condition ; but 
pity was soon followed by its twin-sister, contenqst. The 
Grreek vassal suflered moreover no small disparagement by 
contrast with hb haughty lord ; there was a stateUnessand a 
majesty about the proudly-moving Turk, which commanded 
respect and almost admiration, and could not fail to render 
contemptible the timid servility of the Greek ; the Turk was 
the master and the Greek the slave, and it was the interest of 
the traveller to applaud the one'and to despise the other* In 
the same manner may be accounted for the prejudice against 
the Greeks at the present day, on the part of those whose 
observations are confined to the countries still subject to tiie 
domination of the Turks. 

Since the commencement of the revolution, Greece has been 
overrun by a multitude of foreigners, of different nations, 
many of whom have circulated reports extremely prejudicial 
to the character of the people. Some among the number are 
desperate adventurers, who went, as the saying is, ** to seek 
their fortunes ;" and finding nothing but mwfortune and 
misery, have dealt their curses upon the Greeks with most un- 
sparing acrimony. Others are young men of ardent enthu- 
siasm, and filled with extravagant expectations, who were 
drawn from their homes by a chivalrous love of liberty, and a 
classic veneration for the Grecian name. Visions of helmets, 
and spears, and bucklers, floated before their eyes ; they ex- 
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pected to see wsrrion something like the ancient heroes of 
whom they bad read, and battles sncb as had often exuted 
their yoathJal ardour ; the names oC Athens and Sparta, 
called up the most delightful andcipationi ; the idea of be- 
holding the sons of Aristomenes, and Leonidas, and Epami- 
nondas, and Hiltiadefl, rising from their long slumber in die 
might and majes^ of freedom, ravished their imaginations 
and filled them with enchanting dreams. They arrived uptn 
tbcMene of glory, and the charm viuiished — the ma^c spell 
was broken ; heroes had dwindled into men ; " the bright 
clime of battle and of song" was peopled by a ragged, squalid, 
onioD-eating, tobacco-smoking race ; the contest which .tfaey 
had come to join was no epic poem— no heroic game of the 
sword and buckler ; it was a vulgar, practical fight with lead 
and " villanons saltpetre ;" where they had expected to earn 
laurels, they found themselves sorely pressed to earn their 
bread ; instead of glory and distinction, dangers and hard- 
ships innnmerable beset them on every side ; disappointed and 
disgusted, they turned thrir backs npon the cause, and joined 
in the hue and cry against the tame-spirited, craven-hearted, 
unpriiKipled, degenerate Greeks. 

There is still another class of foreigners, who embarked in 
the Grecian strnf^le, from ■ sympathy for the sufieringB of 
the people, an admiration of tiieir gallant attempt to re- 
cover tbnr liberties, and an honest and laudable desire (^ up- 
holding their sacred cause. These also entered the arena 
without weighing snffidentiy the cost and the recompense of 
the service in which they were to engage. They expected to 
be received with open hands and open arms ; to be welcomed 
by the people as their champions and deliverers ; to be exalted 
to honours and dignities ; to be rewarded with pay and power ; 
to have their opinions and advice looked up to with subnusaive 
deference ; to direct and command, instead of serving and obey^ 
ing. Id these arrogant calculation* they were cruelly disappoint- 
ed. They fowid that the Ch«eks were not a pet^le to be "led 
33 
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by'the Boae^"* and to haw to the dictatioD of a stranger, espedal- 
ly of a Frank. The gaise of a Frank the peopk bad kamed widi 
reason to regard with snapicion and distrust ; from the Franks 
they bad received little else but insults, and empty promiseSt 
and treacherous friendship; the perfidy of Russia towards 
than they had not forgotten ; their affecting appeals to the 
governments of Europe had been received with a cold' and 
heartless indifferoQce ; the travellers who had visited them had 
treated them, in many instances, with worse thim Turkish .in- 
solence ; the dissolute renegadoes of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, who bad been among them since their insurrection, bad 
shown themselves overbearing, grasping, ambitious of power 
and influence, — had rendered themselves infamous by their un- 
godly and profligate lives^-r-had ridiculed their religion, abused 
their hoqMtaliQri debauched their women, and fomented dis- 
cord auKmg them ; the partial charities which had been ex- 
tended towards them were an insufficient set-off against these 
manifold provocations ; is it to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the name of Frank should be no great recommendation to 
their favour, and that it should even be regarded by some with 
deep-rooted hatred and aversion f These Fhilhellenes, more- 
over, had not taken into consideration the perils and priva- 
tions they were destined to encounter ; they found that they 
must sleep hard, and fight bard, and fast long and often ; that 
to be fellow-workers with the Greeks, they must also be fellow- 
sufferers with them ; and that the Ughest recompense they 
could expect for their generous self-devotion, was the con- 
sciousness of befriending a good cause, and perhaps an ho- 
ncMirabk death in the lap of glory. These disappointments 



'^ Prince Maurokordatot makes use of this expression in a letter to 
Mr. Blaquiere. *' Does the first comer think/* says he, " that he can 
tread us under his feet, or are wc thoupht capable of being' M *y the 
now by the firat intri^erl" 
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naturally fiHed them with chagrin, Bwrtification, mnA diigutt; 
•nd nothing wai beard frona their moutfas bat bitter uutbe- 
mas againit the ongrateful Greeks — the illiberal Greek*— the 
unmanageable Greeks— 4be Greeks anwortfay of liber^, v^ 
worthy of sympathy and common chori^. 
- There are other travellers again, who take pride in vilifying 
4ie Greeks, for no other reason than to diow themsdves 
exempt from the weakness of classic entfanuam, and to have 
the cre^ of observing things indepCDdenlly and philoto- 
pUcally, nnhiftaenced by the false glare and glitter which 
captrnte the valgar nund. Snch persons afiect to despise, at 
Tun and paerile, all those ancient recollections and assod** 
thms, which appeal so strongly to die feelings of the scholar in 
behalf of the modern Greek* ; and in their anxiety to avoid 
this absurd partiality, diey fi^nendy lose sight of all justice 
and candonr, and run into the oj^wnte extreme of illiberal 
prgudice. 

There is yet another set of men who coociitate a very pow* 
erflil body of MMeUenet ; I allude to the naval officers, cap- 
t^ns of merchant vessels, supercargoes, b&, wiioae dntin 
call them to the LevanL These generally vish for a short 
time some one or more sea-ports, and from a very limited ob- 
servation among the most viciooa and degraded portion of the 
Greek nation, venture to pronoonce a sweeping demmdatko 
agamst all who bear the name. We shall have occasion to 
considfr more particiilarly the motives which operate upon 
this clau of tradneers, when we come to ^ak of d>e Greeks 
of Smyrna. 

From the reports of these various descriptiooa of travdfat 
an opinion has gone abroad, and has obtained possetnoa of 
the minds of many candid and intelligent men, that die Ore^s 
are really the most despicable people in the wide world, and 
diat they are neither sufficiently enlightened nor snfficiently 
vtrtaous, to be iotmsled with their own IHmty. Now, u^ 
nutting for a moment, that they are a« bad as diey are npre- 
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sented, ought the establishment of the fact to exclude them 
from the sympathies of mankind, and to doom them forever to 
a hopeless slavery f Instead of reprobating them for vices 
which have been entailed upon them by a long and debasing 
tyranny, should we not rather admire them for that unbroken 
and unsubdued spirit which they have maintained through 
centuries of oppression, and that persevering attachment to 
their reli^on and country, which has remained rooted in them 
through ages of infamy and disgrace f Because they have 
sunk low in the scale of moral dignity, does it follow that 
they can never rise any higher i Because they are ignorant 
and degraded, b it impossible for them ever to become enlight- 
ened and ennobled f And because they are incapable as yet 
of exercising aright the privileges of freemen, would it be the 
part of humanly and sound judgment to rivet again their 
chains f Must they drag out a still longer probation in the 
weary school of servitude, in order to learn the proper use of 
the inestimable blessings of liberty f Alas ! the people that 
wait for freedom, until they become capable of enjoying it 
discreetly and soberly, will wait forever, and in vsdn! It is as 
if a man should wait until the malady was cured before taking 
the remedy. There is no other method of learning how to 
enjoy liberty, but the actual enjoyment of it. Experience, in 
a case like this, is the only preceptress whose instructions are 
of any avail. Men must be free, before they can become ra- 
tional and intelligent freemen. They must become acclimated 
to the dangerous atmosphere of liberty, before they can be 
able to breathe it with safety. They must indulge for a while 
to satiety in the intoxicating cup of independence, before they 
can learn to drink of it with moderation. The galley slave 
who has long borne the weight of a wearisome chain, will walk 
wildly and irregularly when his limbs are first released from 
their accustomed load ; and the traveller who has long been 
starving in the dreariness of the desert, will be apt to indulge 
bis fippetite wijthout control when the well 611ed table is again 
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spread before him. So with the nation Just delivered from a 
long degpotiun ; irregularitieB, eccentricitieg, exceBset, will 
always accompany the drst stage of their iDdependence ; theie 
are the necessary price that they pay fcM* their liberty. The 
redemption of a people from bondage cannot be accomplished 
by an easy and gradual transition into a state of freedom ; 
the fetters cannot be unlocked— tbey must be broken ; and 
tins can only be effected with convulsions, and throes, and 
groans, and agonies unspeakable. Such has been tbe course 
of tbe Greek insurrectiOD : it was a bold and periiaps a hasty 
step, and many crimes and disorders might perhaps have been 
prevented, had tbe period been deferred a little longer ; but if 
the people have been rash, their conotlesi sufferings have a 
thousand times atoned for their rashness : whatever benefit*. 
they have secured, tbey have bouf^i at the price of blood, 
and sweat, and toil, and complicated misery, such as no nation 
ever before paid for the acquisition of freedom : let us not 
therefore frown upon tbeir heroic struggle, and reproach tbem 
as tuifit to enjoy tbeir dearly bought privileges, but let as 
rather hope, that, nnder tbe benignant auspices of peace and 
liberty, tbey may gradually become more enlightened, more 
virtuous, and more worthy of a place among civilised and 
Christian nations. 

Tbe man whose feelings are not diverted from tb«r natural 
channel by interest or prejudice, will look upon the Greeks as 
he would look upon an unfortunate and d^enerate son of a 
sire once honoured and revered. If, after having rained him- 
self by bis efieminacy and profligacy, after having squandered 
bis patrimony and reduced himself to beggary, the unhappy 
youth should be sold into slavery and linked with the bora 
thralls of some crael despot, — if^ stung with anguish and re- 
morse, he should yet bethink himself, in bis captivity, of tbe 
dignity from which be had fallen, and should flee from tbe 
boiue of bondage, resolved to retrieve his disgrace, and 
nUOTc the honour of his nauw, — if. wretched aitd for- 
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lorn, the returning prodigal should stretch forth his hands 
for succour and protection, — where is the man who would 
not syrapathiie with his misfortunes — who would not feed 
him and clothe him, and endeavour to lead him back lo 
the paths from whence he had strayed, and to reinstiite 
him in the heritage from which his vices and follies had 
driven him f Such is the nature of the appeal which Greece 
makes to the sympathies of the civilised world; and it 
is an appeal which comes home to every generous heart, in 
spite of all the admonitions of cold philosophy. It may be a 
weakness, but it is a natural and pardonable weakness, to feel 
a partiality towards a land so renowned in the annals of 
glory, so teeming with inspiring reminiscences, and peopled 
by a race whose language, customs, dispositions, and capaci- 
ties-connect them so intimately with the ancient occupants of 
die soil ; to long to behold it reclaimed from the pollutions of 
barbarism and tyranny, and becoming once more the happy 
seat of freedom, and civilisation, and refinement ; and to feel 
a greater regard for its natural heirs and representatives, pro- 
fessing, though corrupted, a common faith with ourselves, than 
for the brutal usurpers of their birthright, the followers of the 
sensual and degrading superstition of the arch-imposter of 
Mecca. Of this partiality, childish and unphilosophical as it 
may be, no philosopher need be ashamed ; and it becomes still 
more excusable when we reflect, that of the Greek, however 
debased, there is hope — ^that he is in the road of improve- 
ment — that he is active, intelligent, and not only willing, but 
eager to learn, — while the Turk shuts out the light of know- 
ledge as he would shut out the pestilence from his dwelling, 
and intrenching himself in his ignorance, defies all innova- 
tion, and stupidly resolves to live and die as his fathers lived 
and died before him.* Tiie man who, in view of all these 



* The author is fully aware of the spirit of reform which has re- 
cently appeared amouj? the Turks, and which has exhibited itsolf in 
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claims upon his sjnnpathy, can still resist the touching ^)peal 
of Greece, has full reason to blush and be ashamed. The 
man who has ever listened to the immortal accents of her 
bards, upon whose ear the flowing periods of her historians 
have- ever fallen, whose heart the thrilling eloquence of her 
orators has ever reached, whose mind has ever been enlight- 
ened by the precepts of her sages, whose taste has ever been 
refined by the study of her divine models, whose memory has 
ever mused o^er the qpirit-stirring scenes of her brilliant and 
eventful story, whose eyes have ever gaied upon the memo- 
rials of her departed glory,— and who can yet feel no uiterest 
in the fortunes of her suffering sons, degenerate though they 
be— who can behold them struggling against an inhuman op- 
pression for the reconquest of their dearest and most sacred 
rights, and yet withhold from them his best wishes for their 
success^— who can see them undergoing the horrors of famine, 
and pestilence, and captivity, and facing death in the most 
frightful shapes, all for the sake of their country's indepen- 
dence, and who can notwithstanding regard their cause with a 
heartless apathy or malignant hostility-— who would not re- 
joice to see them free and prosperous, the muses restored to 
their ancient haunts, genius and learning reinstated in their 
long-deserted habitations, and the purity of the Christian faith 
revived upon the shores where the Gentiles first heard it pro- 
claimed—that man would do well to look within his own 
breast and examine, whether interest, or passion, or prejudice, 
or the pride of opinion, have not swallowed up the better feel- 



the important im|iK>veinents of dofl^ turbans, cuttiiig off beards, and 
casting aside veila. But this reform, such as it is, is to be considered 
as confined in a great measure to a single master genius, and as hav- 
ing wrought little or no change upon the habitual sluggishness and stob- 
bomness of the gfreat mass of the people. The military reforms are 
the most decided that have been introdoced, bat these have veiy little 
beariBfr upon the moral character of the nation. 
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ings of his heart, and fortified it against the convictions of 
justice, and huinanity, and religion. 

This may be called the language of enthusiasm, but it is 
nevertheless the language of truth and soberness. The caute. of 
the Greeks, whatever may be their individual character, i? one 
which no disinterested and reflecting man can fail to approve 
and admire. It is the cause of liberty against tyranny ; of the 
religion of Christ, though under a corrupted form, against a 
still more corrupted form of the most relentless and unyielding 
fanaticism that ever desolated the earth ; of an oppressed peo- 
ple, only requiring the advantages of freedom and education, 
in order to become a useful and respectable member of the 
family of nations, against an empire of barbarous and brutal 
despotism, cut off by an impassable wall of separation from all 
communis of feeling with the civilized world, and wUch no- 
thing less than the interposition of an Almighty hand can res- 
cue from the abyss of ignorance and sensuality in which it has 
long been plunged. Supposing, then, that the Greeks were 
even far wo;^ than they are, this would only be an addi- 
tional motive for endeavoiuring to make them better ; to make 
them worthy of the cause which they have sustained with such 
noble resolution, worthy of the illustrious name they bear, 
worthy of the glory of their ancestors. 

We intend not, therefore, to advocate the character or cause 
of the Greeks, on the ground of their moral excellencies ; we 
waive all claims founded on such pretensions ; we concede the 
point, that they are far from being a perfect race ; that the 
traveller among them may be imposed upon by the boatman 
that ferries him from island to island, robbed by the muleteer 
that guides him over the mountain, and cheated by the Palp- 
kari that attends him in his journeyings ; that he will encoun- 
ter many trials and vexations to ruffle his temper and exhaust 
his patience, and that he will therefore have most solid and 
substantial reason for cursing the Greek nation. Still, how- 
ever, we refuse to admit, that they are very materially worse 
than the subjects of other long established despotisms, or that 
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they are by any means as bad as their enemies and calumnia- 
tors would make the world believe them to be. They have 
been judged with a severity to which no people under similar 
circumstances was ever before subjected; they have been 
made to undergo an ordeal, which no nation under the sun 
could pass through unhurt. They have been judged upon 
the basis of pure, abstract merit; their vices have been care- 
fully held up to public indignation, their follies to public deri- 
sion, and their sacred struggle to the frown of public disappro- 
bation. Whence arises this most extraordinary fastidiousness 
«-this withholding of common charily — ^this devout indigna- 
tion at the appearance of vice — this xealous regard for the 
cause of religion and sound morals ? Let the intelligence and 
the good sense of mankind determine, whether a sincere 
love of virtue and horror of vice, or some meaner and less 
creditable motive, is the actuating principle of these stem and 
censorious moralists. 

For my own part, I should incline to the opinion, were I 
to judge from personal observation alone, that the Greeks, 
with all their fauhs, are a more amiable and estimable people, 
more hospitable, more generous, and less disposed to take 
advantage of travellers, than their neighbours the Italians. 
I speak now with reference to the lower classes, such as a 
traveller has generally to deal with. I have known Greeks 
in repeated instances to decline any remuneration for their 
hospitality : during two extensive journeys in Italy, I have 
never known an Italian to bestow so much as a draught of 
water without an adequate consideration. I have several 
times known Greeks to refuse compensation for trifling ser- 
vices : I have never known an Italian who would not endea- 
vour upon the slightest pretext, to exact compensation for no 
services at all. At a time when murder, and robbery, and 
every other crime, enjoyed full license and impunity in Greece, 
and when every one was crying out to me, that there was " a 
lion in the wav" — that thieves and assassins were before me, 

34 
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looidng out for preyr^I travelled the wild mwinlaia patfi 
with only a ciiie^ muumied attendant, and found no danger 
or canse of alarm: instead of infult or iiffary, I received mk 
thing bnt a peaceful and respectful salutation from the pea- 
santiy and soldiery that I encountered as I passed along. As 
a comment upon the faithlessness and treachery so ofien 
charged upon the Greekt» I shall only observe, diat instances 
are known, not only to myself individuatty but to a numbw 
of other Americans, of devoted fidelily and scrupulous honesty 
on the part of servants and attendants, which we migirt per? 
baps look for in vain among any other pecq)le. Itisacomoftoo 
and almost proverbial saying among the foreigners in the 
country, ** only use a Grreek kindly, and though he should 
cheat the whok world besides, he will prove true and faithful 
to his master." 

The Greeks are moreover, by common consent, a shrewd, 
inquisitive, ingenious, industrious, and enterprising people* 
The traveller is at once struck by the keen intelligence 
which beams in every eye, and the universal sprightliness 
which animates every countenance that he beholds. It is 
this remarkable acuteness of intellect which has fpvtn rise 
to many of the uiynst imputations that have been cast upon 
the honesty of the people. What is called roguery, is in 
many instances nothing more than a fair and legitimate tri- 
umph of superior cunning and artifice. It is the same sort of 
cunning which has rendered the name of Yankee a by-word for 
a sharper and a swindler: the only difference is, that the 
Greek possesses it in grealer perfection, and knows how to em* 
ploy it with greater tact and skill. The man that deals with him 
must be endowed with more than Yankee cunning, or he is 
sure to be outwitted and get the worst of the bargain. If out- 
witted, he is as sure to be stung with shame and vexation ; 
and in this very proper state of mind for judging dispassion- 
ately and impartially, he of course writes down the Greek, a 
base and unprincipled knave. 
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With reipcct to the second of the traits above eomneratedy 
inqaifitivenetSy it formi perhaps the most prominent and re- 
markable feature of the national character. The modem 
Greek is like his Athenian ancestor of old ; he is ever nmning 
about to learn something new. <«T( vtfur; iyjitg rhnrs Ww;'* 
(what news f have you anything new ?) are his standing in- 
quiries, after the first complimentary salutation has passed. 
Among all classes of t^e people this spirit displays itself in a 
surprising degree; and especially in the eager thirst after 
knowledge, which is every where observable. The exertions 
that have been made for the last century in the cause of ed> 
ucation, have already been spoken of at length.* Since die 
revolution, the desire of instruction has received a new impulse. 
While travelling in the Morea, at the period of its greatest 
desolation and distress, I was surprised and delisted to find 
a number of elementary schools, flourishing Kke so many spots 
of refreshing verdure in the wide waste of the desert. The 
school-house was sometimes a cave, and sometimes the open 
air ; the humble pedagogue squatting upcm the ground in the 
midst of his ragged charge, and employing himself in the 
manufacturing of wooden spoons, or some similar occupation, 
while the noisy urchins were studying aloud their lessons in 
deafening concert. Many and ardent were the longings that 
I heard expressed for the enviable privilege of being able to 
read ; many ^ndio were too old to begin their pupilage, seemed 
willing to make any sacrifice, to procure tor their children the 
advantages of which they themselves had been deprived. The 
school established at Syra by our philanthropic countrjrman 
Mr. Brewer, was filled at once to overflowing, and numerous 
and urgent applications were frequendy made for admission, 
which the want of accommodations rendered it necessary to 
refect. The Testamems published by the British BiUeSockgri 
and the little volumes sent forth firom the American press at 



* See preceding chapter. 
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Malta, found a ready access to every house, and were in many 
instances purciiased and read with an avicQty that was really' 
astonishing to behold. Even in the monasteries, those strong 
holds and last refuges of bigotry, I saw the same qurit of en- 
rious.inqoiiy at work, and missak and breviaries thrown aside 
for the living oracles of truth. 

The Greeks, it has also been observed, are an ingenious 
people. In nearly every employment^in the Turkish empire, 
requiring mechanical or manual skill and dexterity, they are 
almost the only artists ; and considering the inqierfection of 
their. tools and instruments, the absence of suitable models, and 
die deficiency of scientific knowledge,' many'of their works 
may be justly regarded as surjmsingperfiirmances. Their 
masons, tat example, w<N*k entirely' by the ejre, without the as- 
dstanoe of either square or plummet; and yet thrir buildings 
are frequeitly fimshed with perfect neatness and qfmmetry. 
Their boats and vessels of every description, though bulk with 
tools which would provoke a smile from a shipwright of another 
country, are the admiration of all who see them. Monuments 
of their skill in the working of marble may be found in the 
elegantly sculptured tomb-stones, which adorn the Turkish ce- 
meteries. By means of the simplest hand machinery, they 
contrive to produce a variety of superb braids and ribands 
of silk and gold, which might vie with the fabrics of 
France or England. In the embroidery of garments they 
stand unrivalled ; and, what is very remarkable, they execute 
all this sort of work extempore, without any preparatory mark* 
ing out of the figures. They also excel in picture embroi- 
dery : the most elegant specimen of the kind that I ever saw, 
was a piece representing the deposition in the tomb, wrought 
in Constantinople, and belonging to the monastery of Spetiia. 
Painting, as might naturally be expected, is yet in its infancy 
among them ; but for this, as for every other art to which they 
direct their attention, they appear to possess a decided taste 
and talent While travelling in Mama, I was presented with 
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a miniatiire of Saint Greorge and the Dragon, painted on 
wood by au old native of the country, which, viewed as an 
effort of untaught natural genius, is really a marvellous pro- 
duction. At Porob there was a painting of the Panagia^ which 
was regarded by the Greeks as a cheftPawore of the pencil, 
and was in fact, under all circumstances, a performance of 
extraordinary merit. In the fresco style I saw some very cre- 
ditable specimens, executed by untutored Greeks, under the 
porticos of the stupendous ^^arracks recently erected for the 
new troops at Smyrna. f>Am indications such as these, there 
is good reason to believe, that the Greeks, with better oppor- 
tunities of improvement, would soon carry the fine arts to as 
great perfection as any other nation in Europe. 

They are likewise an industrious people. Activity is as 
characteristic with them as indolence with the Turks. What- 
ever they may have in hand, whether it be business or amuse- 
ment, they do it with all their might ; and when their hands 
find nothing else to do, they employ them with indefatigable 
diligence in twirling and counting their rosaries. Even the 
poor women, who came faint and exhausted to the distribution 
of our charities at Corinth and in Muna, brought with them, 
for the most part, their distaffs and spindles, and improved the 
time most assiduously while waiting to receive their portions. 
In fact, the Greek peasant women are scarcely ever without the 
spindle, when unoccupied with other labours ; sitting or walk- 
ing, at home or by the way, it forms their chief and almost 
constant pastime. 

Of the enterprising spirit of the Greeks the history of their 
commerce affords ample illustration : upon this topic, therefore, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

There is yet another valuable quality which they undoubt- 
edly possess, although it has been sometimes called in question: 
they are a brave people. They are not distinguished, it is 
true, by that fiery and reckless courage, which attacks stone 
walls and scales battlements, regardless of aD danger, nor that 
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coel Mid Heady cGicipiiiie which meeti nmnoved the diMl- 
airay of battle in the qpen ttid nngaanled field ; dieirvdovr 
isof aiiM»e difcreerand calcakdng character, ehrinUiig fton 
attjr mmeceeiaiy expoeure of life, and stndying' lo conqiMr 
nidi the least poetible expense of blood. They have very 
Bttk notion of the fidr and open oppoution of force to Ibroe^ 
as practised by the armies of Europe*: 'their general mode of 
Igfatii^ is to waylay the enemy in some secure mountain pass, 
or to cronch belund their iombmig^f end fire throogh the oe* 
vices or loop-holes. This canttoAflund of warfare eertmnly 
seems at first sight, somethingveiy Kke oowardice; bat it most 
be remembered, that it is the only manner in which they cooU 
<q[^>ose, with any chance of snocess, the ovenriielmfaig nouH 
hers of dieir a dv er sar i es . They could never afibrd to risk a 
{dtehed battle; for even supposing them to be victofioas and 
the loss of dieir enemies to be tenfold greater than thor own, 
it would still be a losing concern for them. If a dionsand 
Greeks fall, a breach is made in the strength of the nation, 
which is almost irreparable ; with the Turks, on the contrary, 
it is of comparatively litde moment what numbers are sacri- 
ficed to grain an important object : 

" Vainly hondreds, thousands bleed, 
Hundreds, tbousands more succeed." 
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To compensate, therefore, for inferiority of numbers, the 
Greeks have no other resource but to employ superior caution 
and management ; to efiect by stratagem what they are unable 
to efiect by force ; to endeavour to inflict iqlury without re* 
ceiving any in return ; to lie in ambush for their enemies, to 
fall upon them unawares, and to harass them by pet^ skir- 
mishes, instead of meeting them in the open field and allowing 
them the advantage of a fair trial of strength. 

Examples are not wanting, however, among the patriots of 
modern Greece, of heroism as noble and courage as daring. 
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as any recorded in history. We need only call to mind the 
general and enthosiastic gathering of the unarmed peasantry 
of the Morea, when the dauntless bishop of Patras first raised 
the standard of liberty ; the glorious self-devotion of the flower 
of the Grecian youth who composed the immortal Sacred 
BatUMom ; the destruction of the army of Dramali Pasha in 
the passes between Argos and Corinth ; the heroic exploits of 
Mpotzares and his brave Souliotes, and espedally their last 
fatal attempt upon the army of Mustapha Pasha ; the gallant 
conduct of Tpsilantes and his little band at the battle of the 
Mills ; the noble fortitude and resolution of the Missalonghi- 
otes during the memorable seigeof their city ; the courageous 
resistance of the Mainotes against the attempts of Ibrahim to 
invade their country ; the fearless eflbrts and gallant death of 
Karuskakes; the daring and brilliant achievements of the 
navy under Miaules, and Kanares, and Tombases and Sachtott* 
res ; and numerous other instances of heroic bravery which 
occur in the history of the revolution. 

It is useless to pursue any &rther these observations upon 
the character of the Greeks. The circumstances of their late 
struggle, in the absence of all other testimony, are a sufficient 
refutation of the unsparing calumnies that have been heaped 
upon them. How indeed can we refuse some small tribute of 
admiration to a people, amounting to no more than two mil- 
lions,* who, in the face of the most insurmountable and dis- 
heartening difficulties, — ^in the midst of the most aggravated 
suflfering of every kind,— without resources, without an or- 
ganised army, without even a cordial union among themselves, 
—in spite of internal commotions,— -in spite of the cruel d^ 
nunciatioDs, or cold and withering indifference of the Chris- 
tian Sovereigns of Europe,— were yet able to sustain, single- 



* This is the estisiate commonly made of the Greeks who took part 
in the insurrection. 
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handed, throogfa m kmg yean of agony, an unequal contest 
with the Sublune Ottoman Porte, and to oppose a successfol 
resistance to all the gigantic efibrts that were from time to 
time made for their destruction ? Surely such a people cannot 
be so utterly vile, and spiritless, and worthless, as it is the cte- 
ligfat of some to portray them : without some redeemmg and 
ennobling qualities, they never could have persevered so. man- 
fidly and resolutely through all the gloomy horrors of their 
protracted and hopeless conflict. 

The struggle is at length over; the fond wishes and prayers 
of die Christian and plulanthropist are fulfilled ; the battle of 
freedom is won; die cause of the oppressed has triumphed; 
the sceptre of tyranny is broken ; the veil of barbarism is rent 
asunder; and Chreece is severed, irrecoverably severed, from 
die corrupt and decajdng mass of the Tuiiush empire. 
Henceforth, whatever vicissitudes she may be doomed to uih 
dergo, it seems morally certain that she can never again return 
to her former vassalage. She may sufler for a while, and 
perhaps for many years to come, under the praiecHam of the 
AlUed Monarchs ; still she is virtually free, and, with the ad- 
vantages now secured to her, will go on increasing in wealth 
and strength, until she shall no longer stand in need of the 
guardianship of any foreign power. A bright and glorious 
destiny, it may be confidently predicted, awaits this interesting 
nation, as a compensation for her long and innumerable suf* 
ferings. The extent and variety of her resources, when folly 
developed, and the spirit and intelligence of her people, aided 
by the grand moral revolution which has begun its work 
among them, cannot fail to raise her ere long to an honoura- 
ble rank among the minor states of Europe. Whether she is 
destined to rise still higher, and to dispute the pre-eminence 
at some foture day with the nations to whose power she now 
humbly looks for protection, is locked up from mortal view in 
the inscrutable counsels of Omniscience. One thing is cer- 
tain ; she can never regain the high distinction which she en- 
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joyed in the days of her ancient glory ; not, at least, until the 
rest of the world shall relapse again into barbarism. When 
we reflect, however, upon the myriads of Greeks still remain- 
ing in Turkish bondage, all linked together by a common 
language and a common faith, and who will naturally be 
tempted to transplant their homes to the happy soil of freedom, 
we perceive the elements of a great and powerful empire, 
which the course of future events may not improbably bring 
together into an intimate and harmonious union. We are 
justified indeed in expecting, at no very distant period, a ge- 
neral secession of all the Greeks now scattered throughout the 
Turkish dominions. If such a consummation ever does ar- 
rive, woe to the race of Othman !* 



* The Sultan himself haa foreseen the danger which threatens his 
empire from this source, and has expressed his apprehensions in the 
foUowing striking passages of his famous proclamation, addressed to all 
the Pashas and Agas throoghoat his dominions, in December, 1827, 
in relation to the efforts of the Allied Powers, to obtain the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of Greece : *' Now it is as clear as the 
light of day, that as a consequence of this independence, the infidels 
would become masters of all the provinces of Europe and Asia inha- 
bited by the Greeks, and that they would gradually place the rayaha 
in the condition of the Mussulmans, and the latter in that of the rayahs ; 
that they would perhaps convert our mosques into churches, and ring 
their bells in them, and that, in short, they would make the Mussulmans 
soon disappear from the face of the earth.** And again, in another place : 
" This then is the state of the case. If now, after reflecting upon 
their present procedure, and the aUiance which they have formed, we 
should avoid going to war, (God preserve us from it !) and should think 
it necessary to submit to this independence, (God deliver us from it !) 
being no longer able to arrest the contagion, it would seize upon the 
Greeks of Europe and Asia, who in a very short time would declare 
themselves independent, and rise from the rank of tributary subjects, 
and subjecting in one or two years the generous Mussulman nation, 
would one day fly at our throats, and it is evident that the result would 
be, alas ! the annihilation of our religion and of our empire." 

35 
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With de^p relucttM^ vtodr^ifitei Ibade adieu to tbe foniiy 
isles <if Greece, andemburkiiigin u limboi gdeUej proceeded 
fiom Syra to Smyrna. The morMng aiker cmr departore we 
were abreast of the iH-fatod Scio ; but the wind soon after- 
wards abandoned us, and we lay becabned during the remain- 
der of die day, between the island and the main, and within 
about two miles of the town. This detention afforded us an 
ojq^ortunity of Purveying at our leisure the fiKT-famed beauties 
of the island, and of witnessing one of the last unavailing 
efforts of CoL Fabvier to obtain possession of the castle. A 
few hours before sunset a brisk cannonading commenced 
akmg the Greek iambowritj and soon awaked tbe slumbering 
batteries of the Turkish fortress. Shot and boteibs innume- 
rable were fired on either side, and the batde was sustained 
with undiminished ardour, until the darkness of the night 
closed in upon the combatants. Even long after the day was 
spent, the vivid flash of small arms was visible at short inter- 
vals, and it was not until near midnight that it entirely ceased. 
A brig and several mygttkos^ which were blockading the chan- 
nel, took their stations towards evening before Cheune, a 
town on the c6ntinent opposite to Scio, where the troops of 
die Pasha of Smyrna #ere waiting for an opportunity to cross 
over. But all the perseverance and vigilance of the Greeks 
were in vain : in less than a fortnight the Capitan Pasha came 
down with his fleet from the Dardanelles, and the once flou- 
rishing ajid happy island of Scio, till lately the principal seat 
of wealth, and learning, and refinement, in all Greece, passed 
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once more into tbe undisputeil possessioo oT the ruthless bar- 
barians, who, a few yeart before, had polluted iu peaceful 
■oil by tbe most brutal and cold-blooded butchery recorded in 
the annals of modern cruelty. 

Od arriving in the gulf of Smyrna, we encountered a 
stnMig head wind, and were obliged to lake refuge in tbe port 
of Pbogis, a town on tbe northern side of the gulf, and not 
far distant from iu mouth. Several French and Austrian 
men of war, and a fleet of raerchaotoien of lUfierent nations, 
were lying there at anchor, waiting for a change of weatber 
to proceed to Smyrna. The blood-red flag (6t emblem of 
MabotnetaD cruelty !) was waving over an old tottering castle, 
which stands at tbe entrance of the harbour. The town is an 
ancient and black looking place, built upon a small promon- 
tory jutting out into tbe bay which forms the port, and sui^ 
rounded by lofty but very nluch dilapidated walls. In walk- 
ing lor tbe first time through ite dark and diunal streets, 1 was 
■truck very forcibly with the soleDio and deatb-like stillness 
which reigned tbroughout. It seemed almost like a city of 
the dumb ; there was po lack of life and motitm— ^ multitude 
of sutely forms were slowly moving along tbe itreett or sitting 
in tbe shops and coflee-houses, but they ai^ieared berefl of tbe 
power of speech : scarcely a voice broke in upon tbe dreary 
silence eicept that of some light-hearted and loquacious 
Greek ; the haughty Moslems were sitting for tbe most part in 
grave and gloomy tadtumi^, smoking their amber-beaded 
ckiiovlu and sipping tbeir coffee from tbe prettiest little cups 
in the work! — an occupation which fonns the principal and 
most important basinesE of their lives. Once indeed, towards 
evening, a loud cry was heard — tbe most unearthly cry that 
ever issued from an earthly voice : it rang abng tbe air, and 
pierced the soul of the listener, and thrilled every nerve : it 
was the solemn and sonorous Alia hu of the Mumrn sent 
forth from the top of the minaret, as be summoned the faithful 
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to the evening prayer — an operation ^ich answers to the ring* 
ing of belb in Christian conntries.* 

Every thing at Phogis was full of novehy and interest, as 
being the place where I first set foot upon tlie soil of Ana, 
and the first Turkish town that I entered. My curiosity was 
greatly heightened by the discovery, that this obscure little 
town was the representative of no less celebrated a place than 
the ancient Phocsea, one of the most wealthy and powerful 
cities of Ionia, die first great example of commercial enters 
prise among the Greeks, and one of the most memc»able inr- 
stances in all history of a devoted love of liberty, and impa* 
tience of foreign rule. The Phocseans were the first Greeks 
who traded to remote countries ; and so determined were they 
in their unwillingness to live in slavery, that when reduced to 
extremities by the Persian General Harpagus, and allowed a 
day to consider of a surrender, they embarked thrir families 
and moveable property on board of their ships, and left the empty 
ci^ to the astonished Persians. Being disappointed through 
the jealousy of the Chians of some small islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which they had expected to transfer their homes, 
they again put to sea, and bound themselves by an oath, never 
to return to their native land until a large stone which they 
threw into the water should rise and swim upon the surface. 
Firm in ttie observance of this sacred vow, they launched 
forth into the Mediterranean, and settled themselves at Corsi- 
ca ; but being shortly afterwards overcome in a naval engage- 
ment with the Carthagenians and Tyrrhenians, they abandon- 
ed the fatal island, and sailed with the wreck of their fleet to 



* The fonn of the Bummona is in these words : Ood is greai, there 
ie no other Ood but Ood; come to the prayer, I summon you with a 
dear voice. The Muezzin repeats the proclamation four times, 
stopping his ears with his fingers, and turning in successifoi to each 
of the four quarters of the horizon. 
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the Sonlh of Frtoce, where (hey founded Haidlia, the em- 
hryo of the present city of Harseilles.* 

The PhociFB of the prewnt day, though still enjoying die 
advantages of an eicellent barbonr, and convenimt «taation, 
has lost its commerce, and with it its proqteri^, and is now of 
very little importance except as a place of rcAige for vessels 
navigating the gulf. 

About seven miles from SmyniK is a large irtiite castle, 
standing close to the water's edge, and commanding the i^ 
proacfa to the city. Though quite off of the direct route, the 
channel is such that all vessels are obliged to pass immediately 
in front of its tremendous batteries. What renders it parti- 
cularly formidable, is the possession of two enormous hrome 
cannon, which, excepting some others of a similar description 
in the Dardanelles, are the largest [neces of artillery in the 
world. They are of about eighteen or twenty inches calibre, 
and proportionate length, and throw balls of stone, asingleone 
of which would be rafficieot to shatter the stoutest ship. 

We came to anchor opposite to the castle, and recrived a 
visit of inspection from the portly old Agas, accompanied by 
a little Greek secretary, and a strapfung Anneniaa Dragoman 
arrayed in a flowing robe, and huge white ailpM,f tbe com- 
mon badge of his profession. After examining the papers of 
tbe vessel, and making the usual registers, the Agas and his 
Dragoman drew forth their handkerchiefs, and very uncerimt^ 
niously requested to have them filled with rice. Tbe captain 
knew too well tbe importance of securing the good graces of 
so loflya personage, to refuse the impertinent request. From 
contributJons levied in this manner upon tbe numerous vessels 
passing under his inspection, the old harpy is said to make a 
handsome living. 



* HacpbencHi'i Hist, of Comawrce. 
t A sort of cap. 
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The wind being ahead, we left our gokUe at anchor, and 
hh«d a Turkish caique to carry us up to the ci^. For agreat 
part of the way we weie dragged through the water by two 
slont felbws, who walked along the shore, and tugged like 
cattle, at the end of a long rope to which they were harnessed. 
The tall and solemn cypresses, the graceful palm trees, with 
their wide-spreading and waving plumes, the singular style of 
the houses, the whole colouring of the landscape, every thing 
that we saw, as we coasted along the beautiful plain which 
skirts the gulf, announced that we were in ** the clime of die 
East,'' «< the land of the sun." On reaching the city, oar 
C4^Usgi delivered us over to one of the inquisitors of the 
custom-house, who conducted us forthwith before the awfal 
tribunaL In ignorance, not in wilful defiance, 1 neglected 
alas! to soften the hearts of the merciless publicans by the 
customary and indispensable peace-oflfering. The sad and 
grievious omission was visited upon my poor unoffending ward- 
robe, which was dragged forth from its violated sanctuary, and 
overturned, and distracted, and mauled, and mangled, with a 
barbarous cruelty which 1 have never seen equalled, not even 
in the tyrannous and vexatious doganas of Italy. Oh let the 
future traveller take warning — ^let him profit by the dear- 
bought experience of others ! If he be ever doomed to pass 
through the infernal r^iom of a Turkish custom-house, let 
him not forget the pacifying cake^ wherewith to quiet the 
hungry Cerberus that guards the dreadful entrance. 
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The city and guir of Smyrna, as viewed from the water oa 
a calm bri^ day, preseot one of the mott tranKeadently 
beantiftil proipects in the world ; Karcely inlerior indeed to 
the admired bay of Naples and in mmk respecti nearly re- 
■embling it. The city is extended over a small plain, and 
■long the side of a steep hill, which branches out from a 
mountain of considerable elevation, and is crowned with a 
large ruined fortress, erected during the Lower Empire. The 
popidadon is commonly estimated at something hke a hundred 
thousand, and ii made up of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Franks, among whom the two firM-mentioned are far the 
most numerous. Each class of the inhabitants occupies a 
separate district, with the eiception of the Franks and wealthy 
Greeks and Armenian CathoKcs, who mingle t<^ther indis- 
criminately in the same quarter of the d^. Tbit quarter is 
much more agreeable than either of tbe others : the hontei 
are built in a showy though unsubstantial manner, and if 
placed in regular, wide, and well-paved streets, would consti- 
tute a handsome ci^ ; but tbe streets are narrow and dirty, 
and the upper stories of the houses project to such a degree, 
that persons ntght almost shake hands from opposite windom. 
This mode of building not only gives the streets an irregular 
and awkward appearance, but excludes the light and air, and 
renders them very gloomy and confined. The pleasanlesi 
situation, and the largest mid finest houses, are along the 
water side : the only decent nreet in the interior is one which 
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die English call Bond Street, and tbe Greekf Rttpci^ (the 
dangfaiUs). 

The portion of the city inhriiited by tbe Moslems is in 
general very meanly built, very crowded and contracted, and 
very filthy. They have no houses equal to those of the 
Franks, excepting of course their public edifices, some of 
which are very imposing structures. The palace of the 
Padia is a large, and lofty, and gaily painted building, 
though quite destitute of architectural elegance. Some of tbe 
Kkam or Karmknutraii are also worth looking at; but 
nothing in Smyrna can compete with tbe barracks just 
erected fior the Sultan's new troops. They form three sides 
of an immense quadrangle opening upon the gulf, and have 
die appearance, at a little cBstance, of a vast palace. They 
are built of stone and covered with a yellowish stucco, are 
neatly, and in some parts, elegantly finished, and are adorned 
the whole length with columns and porticos, upon which, as 
has been already mentioned,* the Greek artists have executed 
some very respectable frescos. It is doubtful whether there 
are any barracks in Europe to be compared to these, except- 
ing the still more superb edifices of the same kind at Con- 
stantinople. At aU events, there are many European palaces, 
which are externally very far inferior. 

Some thousands of the newly organised troops for whom 
the above structure was destined, were quartered in Smyrna, 
and were daily to be seen, manoeuvring in tbe court-yard of 
the palace or marching about the streets. Instead of the 
noble costume of tbe Janizaries, they wear a halfcivilised 
dress, consisting of a plain close-buttoning cloth jacket, full- 
bottomed pantaloons fitting tight to the leg firom the knee 
downwards, a simple red cap with a tassel over a close-shorn 
head, and belt and cartridge-box in the European style. 



« Page 260. 
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Tbey are a vile and barbarouB looking crew, extracted from 
the very dregt and oficouring of the emfnre. They scarcely 
seem like Habomelaos, being deprived of the turban, that 
universal and becoming badge of their religion : the change 
in their costnme hu robbed ihem at least of all the character- 
istic grace and dignity of the Mussalman. 

There are a number of large and handsome mosques at 
Smyrna, bat the profane feet of infidels are not allowed to 
enter them ; at least, it wonld have been a haxardous experi- 
ment during the critical situation of affairs at the period now 
under conuderadon. A tolerable view of the interior may 
however sometimes be obtained by looking in at the open 
doors : they are without much ornament, and a carpet and 
a few lamps are their principal furniture. When the voice of 
the Muezzin is beard at the appointed faoiu- from the top of 
the nunaret, the people are seen crowding at once around the 
fountains with which the neighbourhood of every mosque is 
supplied, and carefully performing their ablutions before en- 
tering the sacred precincts. After thoroughly washing away 
the pollutions of earth from their hands and faces and every 
other accessible part, they begin to ascend the steps and ap- 
proach the entrance by successive genuflections and prostra- 
tions, kicking off thnr slippers on reaching the threshold, 
and leaving them without until they have finished their devo- 
tions. A more curious and impressive spectacle can hardly 
be conceived, than that of a good Mussulman saying his 
prayers. He seems perfectly abstracted from all outward 
objects, and his whole son) wrapped up in his orisons ; his 
eyes and his mouth are closed — his petitions ascend in silence, 
without even a motion of the lip — be kneels — bends slowly 
forward and touches the pavement with his forehead — rise^— 
then kneels again and prostrates himself in the same manner ; 
and this solemn ceremony is repeated at short intervab 
thfongh the whole of the pious exercise. In condusioD, be 
takes hold of Ui beard, if be has any, andtunung first to the 
SB 
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right hand and then to the left, salutes the two angels whom 
be believes to be near him, one on either side. One of these 
angels is supposed to be white and the other black; the 
former inciting him to virtuous deeds, the latter tempting him 
to evil. The form of salutation is the same for both ; the 
words are, the salvation and the mercy of God be upon thee ! 
All these formalities the devout Turk will go through without 
the least respect of place or person ; wherever he may be, and 
in whbsesoever presence, when the stated hour of prayer 
arrives, he will abandon at once bis present employment, and 
if no mosque be at hand or he be prevented from attendmg, 
will apply himself to his devotions upon the spot I have 
seen merchants in the Karavameraii shopkeepers in the 
bazar, and even persons in the street, spreading a handker- 
chief or small rug to kneel upon, and addressing themselves 
to the business of prayer, with as much composure, aiid appar 
rently in as deep abstraction, as if they had been buried in 
the solitude of the desert, far from all human presence. How- 
evei: stifi* and ceremonious this Mahometan mode of worship 
may appear, there is certainly more solemnity and more of 
the semblance of religion about it, than in the Greek manner 
of mumbling over their prayers with wandering eyes and 
hurried accent, accompanied with rapid and unmeaning cross- 
ings, and bowings, and kneelings, with which the heart has 
evidently no concern. 

The Turks regard their temples with great veneration, 
always cutting them with unshod feet, and observing within 
them the most grave and solemn demeanour. Woe betide the 
unthinking stranger, who happens to profane the sanctity of a 
mosque by any irreverent act ! The wife of an ambassador 
once spit upon the pavement of one at Constantinople: the 
indignation of a bystander was roused to such a pitch, that in 
the vehemence of his wrath he smote the unconscious offender. 
Another remarkable mstance of the same kind, is that of a 
renegade American, residing in Smyrna. According to his 
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own story, he came to the place on business a nnmber of years 
ago, and thoughtlessly entered a mosque with muddy boots. 
The Turks seiied him, threw him into prison, and gave him 
the alternative of renouncing his religion or forfeiting his head. 
He chose the former course, and was for some time in a 
deranged state of mind, through terror and remorse. He has 
continued ever since to wear the Turkish costume, and to 
practise an outward observance of the ceremonies of their 
religion ; being poor, he says, and without the means of 
getting out of the country. It is probable, however, that he 
has become reconciled to his lot, (supposing his story to be 
trne,) and feels no inclination to change it ; for if he were 
sincerely desirous of returning home, he might easily escape 
the vigilance of a Turkish police, and get on board of some 
American vessel. There is reason indeed to believe, that the 
account which he gives of himself is a fabrication, and that 
his assumption of the turban was a purely voluntary act* 

There is a fountain in Smyrna, called the fountain of Pha- 
soula, which is said to possess the very remarkable quality of 
generating the tender passion in all who drink of it. Although 
I made daily use of it so long as I remained in the place, I 
cannot say that its pretended virtues were very clearly attested 
by the experiment : thus much, however, I am fain to confess, 
(whether or no it was through the influence of these amatory 
waters, I shall not presume to determine,) that the ladies of 
Smyrna appeared to me, taken as a body, decidedly the most 
beautiful that I had ever seen. I speak, of course, with 
reference to the Giaonn; for the wives and daughters of the 
faithful arc so completely screened from the vulgar gaie when 
they appear abroad, that it is nearly impossible to discover 
whether they are white or black, young or old, fair or de- 
formed. Their heads are swaddled up in a thick muslin veil 
or wrapper drawn tight across the face, so as to leave nothing 
visible, but the twinkle of their eyes, — their bodies are enve- 
loped in loosr and shapelp^s mantles.— -and their fi^C waddle 
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along in great clumsy boots, — ^for the reason, I ween, that the 
yonng Moslems are not to be trusted even with the sight of a 
delicate ankle. The Christian ladies of the better sort follow 
for the most part the fashions of Paris, except that instead of 
a bonnet, they wear a light and graceful turban. The chief 
peculiarity of the native Grrecian costume, which most however 
of the fashionable belles have abandoned, consists of a tight 
open jacket of cloth or velvet, generally trimmed with fur aad 
embroidered with gold, with sleeves expanding from the elbow 
downwards, and hanging loose around the wrist, which u 
covered with a tight under sleeve of silk or muslin. The hair 
is plaited behind, and brought round in front, entwined with a 
piece of thin silk or gauze, so as to form a sort of turban with 
a large bow standing out on each side. 

The coquetish display which the Greek and Catholic 
females of all classes make of their charms, forms the greatest 
imaginable contrast with the impenetrable seclusion of their 
fair Islamite compatriots. Every pleasant afternoon, they 
exhibit themselves in all the glory of their unveiled beauty, 
either walking, or leaning out of the windows, or sitting at the 
doors of Uieir houses, for the express purpose of seeing and 
being seen. To a person unaccustomed to their manners, 
they have an exceedingly indelicate and almost meretricious 
air, suffering themselves to be gazed at with the most tranquil 
nonchalance^ and even encountering with invincible impudence 
the most brazen-faced and scrutinizing stare. I am informed 
however, by persons long resident among them, that their 
habits are by no means licentious, compared with those of the 
females of many parts of Europe. 

The Turks are very fond of taking an afternoon stroll in 
the Christian quarter of the city, to regale their eyes with the 
lovely spectacle which is denied them at home. On the 
promenades in particular, where the fair Giaours shine to 
most advantage, the turban and the flowing beard are seen 
frequently moving along in the promiscuous assemblage of 
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hats, and calpaetf and pheiit. The fashionable promenade is 
along the water side to the northern extremity of the dty, 
called the Point Here is a level and spacious sand-beach, 
where the Turkish cavaliers may be seen every fine day, 
amusing themselves with their favourite and manly exercise of 
ibe jereeiL Another promenade is to the Caravan bridge, 
which crosses a small stream half an hour's walk from the city. 
This stream is the river Meles, so renowned in song, as one of 
the seven birth-places of the prince of poets. At the entrance 
of the bridge b a small custom-house, where an Arab serves 
out pipes and coffee ; for it is the universal fashion to sit down 
upon the bank of the river, and puff tobacco, and sip coffee, 
and look grave and dignified for a half hour or more. On a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon, when the place is most frequented, 
the whole air is scented with the fragrant weed, and filled with 
a palpable mist Grom the volumes of smoke sent forth fit>m the 
innumerable chibomki. The road beyond the bridge is lined 
with extensive cemeteries, whose groves of cypresses fiimish 
an agreeable shade to the multitudes assembled on these 
occasions. There is no other place which affords so favourable 
an opportunity for viewing, in one imposing camp dfcaly all 
the various costumes and characters of Smyrna. It is also a 
convenient position for seeing the Tartars* and caravans, 
which are constantly passing to and from the g^reat emporium. 
The climate of Smyrna is inexpressibly delightful, excepting 
during the summer months, when the air becomes sultry, and 
the earth parched and seared fit>m the long absence of rain. 
The winter is in general a premature spring ; the proceu of 
vegetation is scarcely a moment suspended ; the trees put forth 
their blossoms, and the gardens retain a cheerful verdure, 
during the coldest portion of the year. On a fine April day, 
when the spring has unfolded all its glories, one feels almost 
constrained to cry out with transport, at the rich and luxuriant 

• 
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* The Turkish couriers are called T&ttmr», 
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spectacle whicb the environs of the city exhibit Enry not, 
however, ye habitants of mder cUmes, where winter comes 
¥dth angry blasts and icy tempests, envy not the cloadlew 
skies, the genial sunshine, the bahny breeies, and the peren* 
nial fimits and flowers of fair Ionia ! ** I have lived twen^ 
years in Smyrna," said an old Swiss merchant to me, '* and I 
have lived in constant uneasiness and alarm. Every year has 
brought with it some new peril or calamity ; either war, or 
pestilence, or earthquake, or massacre, or commotion of some 
kind or other. We live with the sword suspended over our 
heads, and a breath may sever the hair that hokb it. Better, 
I often think, even when most enraptured with the ddights of 
this serene and fruitful climate, better far the snows and gia- 
ours of my native mountains !" 

While I was at Smyrna, the Ramazan, or great annual 
iast of the Turks commenced. It is so called from the moon, 
or month Ramazany the whole of which is set apart for its 
observance, as being the month in which Mahomet pretended 
to have received the Koran from heaven. The people watch 
very eagerly for the appearance of the new moon, and as soon 
as it is discovered, a discharge of fire-arms announces the com- 
mencement of the Lent. The Ramazan is unlike the Greek 
and Catholic fasts, which are a mere change of diet : the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet are prohibited firom tasting any thing, 
not even so much as a whiff of tobacco or a drop of water, 
from snnrise to sunset ; and what is more, the prohibition is in 
general most scrupulously regarded. They make amends 
however for their abstinence during the day, by the un- 
restricted license which is allowed them at night ; for as soon 
as the sun has set, they are at liberty to eat whatever they 
please, and as much as they please. It is not uncommon to 
see them at the approach of evening, sitting in the little eating 
houses and cafeSj with a plate of meat cut up before them, or 
a pipe already filled, waiting impatiently for the sunset gun to 
fifive the si^al for action. Some of them even ^o so far as 
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to light tbeir pipea in anticipatioD, to as not to defer the 
blissful enjoyment a single moment longer than neceuary. 
The little galleries of the minarets are illuminated as evening 
sets in, and the interior of the mosques brilliantly lighted up. 
Afler the religious Eervices are over, the people ^ve them- 
selves np for the remainder of the night to^ating, drinking, 
smoking, and various amusemeats, until the daylight breaks in 
upon their festivities ; they then betake themselves to rest, and 
sleep and lounge away the time until afternoon, when they 
begin to stir about again and put themselves in readiness for 
another night's banqueting. So that the Ramazan is in fact 
a Carnival rather than a Lent, and the seemingly grievous 
penance which the Mussulmans are obliged to undergo, is 
nothing more than a reversion of the order of nature, and a 
substitution of night for day. Upon the poorer classes, 
however, who are obliged to labour during the day, the pro- 
hibition ftlls somedmes with intolerable severity ; for thou^ 
oppressed wiA fatigue and suffocating with thirst, they are 
Dot allowed even to cool their tongues with a drop of water, 
unless, as an atonement for every such profane indulgence, 
they observe another day at some more convenient season. 
The only privation which is a real grievance to the rich, it 
that of tobacco— a privation with which every habitual 
smoker will know how to sympathize. To comply with this 
part of the injunction requires the utmost exercise of religious 
fortitude ; it is the severest trial to which the faith of the 
pious Moslem can he subjected. If the prophet had only 
left him his darling chibouk, he could bear all the rest with 
nnmunnuring patience; but to be denied for twelve long 
hours of each succeeding day, the chief solace and enjoy- 
ment of his fife — 

" ■ " ■ tb«m, where A« hmt garnered i^ kit beatt ! 
Where eitber kt mual live, or bear no life ; 
The foaotwD from the which kU cunwit nms. 
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-^ Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence ! 

t orn thy complexion there ! 

I Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubim ; 

Ay, there, look grim as hell !" 

One evening during the Ramazan we formed .a party of 
Franks, and took a long ramble through Turk-town, to ob- 
serve the singular fashions of the season. We went in the 
first place into a pastry shop, and tasted a variety of rich 
cakes dripping with oil and honey, which are peculiar to this 
period of alternate fasting and feasting, and are esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Turks* To Christian stomachs, 
however, a viler compound could hardly be offered. After 
performing extensive experiments in the pastry and confec- 
tionary shops, and admiring the voracity with which the hun- 
gry Mussulmans gulped down the nauseating dainties, we di- 
rected our steps to one of the principal mosques, in hopes of 
obtaining some insight into its occult mysteries. It was 
wrapped in such a blaze of light, that it seemed for a moment 
to be on fire, as we suddenly entered tlie square in front of it. 
The people were just coming out from the closing prayer of 
the day, and we soon found ourselves entangled in the midst 
of the crowd. Many a dark and lowering look was cast to- 
wards us, and we were not without some apprehension of be- 
ing mobbed ; for it is so unusual for the Turks to see a Frank 
in their quarter at night, that our appearance at such an hour 
about the purlieus of a mosque very naturally attracted a 
great deal of notice, and excited some unpleasant suspicions. 
While we were in this situation, three or four uncouth looking 
fellows came up to us, and to our great surprise offered to 
show us the interior of the mosque, assuring us that we might 
enter it without apprehension. It was a tempting offer, and 
we were disposed at first to avail ourselves of it ; but our 
Dragoman was of opinion, that the object of these courteous 
gentlemen was merely to extort money or perhaps lead us into 
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a snare, and that we ifaould at all events be liable to be spit 
upon, or have our bats knocked off, or to be insnlted in some 
way or other, by some fanatical Imam or Dervis. We con- 
cluded, therefore, to forego the gratificatioD, and withdrew to 
a coflee-faouse, where we beheld one of tbs most characteris- 
tic scenes that could be imagined. The room was surrounded 
by silent and almost motionless figures, seated cross-legged 
upon straw mats, each with a long dubouk extended before 
him, which formed his sole amusement and engrossed his 
whole attentioD. As they sat luxuriaUng in the delicious va- 
pour, which they sucked in with new delight in consequence 
of their long privation,, they scarcely deigned to raise their 
eyes, even to see a par^ of Gtaouri intrude upon their reve- 
ries. We each took a pipe and a cup of coffee, and joined in 
the sober «£venions of the place. A joUy old grey-beard, 
whom one of our party recognised as ci-devant Janisary to 
the English Embassy, poUtely handed us his tobacco ponch 
to fill our pipes, and even condescended to salute us when we 
took our leave. The rest of the company were too deeply 
engaged, and too thorough-bred Moslems withal, to bestow 
the least notice i^>on a pack of vile Chrisdan dogs. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



It is iudced surprising, in view of the notorious fanaticism 
and bigotry of the Turks, to observe the degree of toleration 
which they extend towards other religions, particularly at 
Smyrna. Greeks, Catholics, Armenians, Jews, all have their 
own places of worship— -not covertly or in a comer, but openly 
and boldly — ^large and elegant churches sumptuously adorned, 
and <fisplaying the various ensigns of their respective creeds. 
The Catholics ring their bells — a sound most odious to Turk- 
ish ears, and even parade the streets with their processions, as 
in other countries. I saw two Catholic funerals while I was at 
Smyrna ; one of a young woman, the other of an infant. The 
corpses were gaily dressed, and carried on couches decorated 
with flowers and ribands ; the priests were in their sacerdotal 
robes, bearing crucifixes and lighted candles, and chanting 
aloud tlie funeral service as they marched along the streets ; 
.and the whole ceremony was conducted with as much '' pomp 
and circumstance'' as in Spain or Italy. The haughty Mos- 
lems even stepped respectfully aside to let the processions pass. 
In short, so long as the Giaour does not intrude upon the 
devodons of the faithful, or ofiend in any manner their pride 
or religious scruples, — so long as he shows a proper respect 
to the turban, and quietly attends to his own concerns, — and 
so long as he pays well for the privileges which he enjoys, — 
whether he be Christian, Jew, or Pagan, he may follow his 
own religion without molestation : he may worship God or 
Mammon, Gog or Magog, Saint Peter or the Panagiay and 
no questions asked. The fact is, the Turks have long since 
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learned, that to attempt to convert all mankind to the faith of 
the Prophet, by violent measures, would be only keeping them- 
selves perpetually in hot water, without gaining their object : 
instead, therefore, of quarrelling with the consciences of the 
heretics and unbelievers with whom they come in contact, they 
find it more to their interest to let them have their own way, and 
choose the road to perdition if they think proper, contenting 
themselves the meanwhile with merely exacting a toll for the 
privilege of passing by. 

This liberty, which is enjoyed at Smyrna, is not confined to 
the concerns of religion. Every person, to whatever sect or 
nation he may belong, may live as he pleases, go where he 
pleases, and amuse himself as he pleases. The Christians and 
Moslems mix with each other freely in the streets, in the bazars, 
and on the promenades ; and it is not uncommon even to see 
a Greek and a Turk chatting together as familiarly as if they 
were the best firiends in the world. One ma^ walk the streets 
with safety at all hours of the night, unarmed and alone : the 
only necessary companion b a lantern, an instrument which 
every honest man carries, and without which there would be 
danger of being arrested by the night patrol, and laid in limbo 
until morning. There is probably not a city in Christendom, 
where a man would be more secure from injury in going 
abroad at night, than in Smyrna. Murders or robberies in 
the streets are seldom heard of: more no doubt are committed 
than are ever heard of, but the probability is, that the}^ are 
not in fact of fVequent occurrence. The reason of this is the 
certainty of punishment : an offender cannot here escape 
through the loop-holes of the law ; no technical formalities are 
necessary to convict him ; even suspicion passes for proof, and 
innocent or guilty, if circumstances make against him, the 
unhappy culprit is hurried away to a speedy and exemplary 
punishment. There is moreover no censorship of the press at 
Smyrna, — no prohibition of foreign publications ; the gaxettes 
and periodicals of Europe, and even Bibles and Christian 
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tracts, circulate nnobstmcted through the city ; the Turks, 
^J good simple souls ! apprehending no danger but from the 

t visible weapons of material force, and never troubling them- 

I . selves much about any measures of defence against so harmless 

i » an enemy as a few leaves of printed paper. The Franks have 

« ' a large and elegant casino^ containing a splendid ball-room, 

together with card, billiard, reading, and drawing rooms, 
which are surpassed by few establishments of the kind in 
Europe. Both Franks and Greeks indulge without restraint in 
the gaieties of the carnival, the haughty and phlegmatic sons 
of Mahomet even condescending to be amused by their buf- 
fooneries. During the carnival of 1828, a party of Greeks, 
having indulged rather too freely in the Christianas ddigktj 
dressed themselves up as some of the rebel chieftains of their 
nation, and marching to the palace of the Pasha, began to 
. dance and sing under his windows. His excellency, instead 
of flogging them for their impudence, only laughed at their 
humour and threw them a handful of money. 

Unhappily, however, the Greeks of Smyrna have not 
always experienced this indulgent treatment. In the summer 
and autumn of 1821, that year of dreadful memory, when they 
were so severely punished for the rising of their brethren in 
the Morea, they learned, to their long and bitter agony, the 
little dependence that could be placed upon Turkish justice 
and loving kindness. The horrors of that awful period are 
enough to '' make each particular hair stand on end," at the 
bare recollection. The signal for slaughter, which had been 
given at Constantinople by the murder of the venerable 
Patriarch and other leading men, was eagerly obeyed at 
Smyrna, and the streets of that devoted city ran for weeks 
with Christian and innocent blood. The defenceless Greeks 
were shot or cut down in the streets and in their dwellings, 
and many of the young women and children whose beauty 
saved them from death, after suffering all manner of indignity, 
were dragged away and sold into slavery. Day after day the 
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Streets were strewed with mangled and wehering corpses, 
which were frequently left upon the spot where they fell, to 
putrify or be devoured by dogs. The Captain of an American 
vessel which happened to be here at the time informed me, 
that as he was walking out one morning, during a period of 
momentary tranquillity, he saw a Turk draw his pistol, and 
deliberately shoot through the head a poor Greek who was 
about to pass him ; he was so near the spot where the revolting 
deed was perpetrated, that his clodies were bespattered with 
the brains of the unhappy victim. A number of millers, who 
had secreted themselves in their mills, were dragged forth from 
their lurking-places, tied, thrown alive into the water, and 
then pelted with stones. The struggle was short with all of 
them but one, who held out for a long time, and seemed to 
defy all the hellish cruelty of his murderers. Having suffi- 
ciently enjoyed the torments of their floundering prey, and 
becoming at length impatient for his death, they finally sent 
in a Jew to cut his throat and to complete their savage 
triumph. By night as well as by day, the insatiate fiends 
carried on the horrid butchery ; even the stillness of midnight 
was frequently awakened by the cries and shrieks of die flying 
Greeks, and the report of guns and pistols fired at them by 
their blood-thirsty pursuers. Hundreds of the persecuted 
wretches fled for protection into the court-yards of the Frank 
merchants, who generously aflbrded the poor fugitives an 
asylum, at the sacrifice of their own comfort, and even at the 
risk of their lives. Being cut ofl*from all communication with 
the markets, except at great hazard, they were oftentimes 
sorely pressed for food to support these numerous and sudden 
accessions to their families. The wives and children of the 
Franks, and also of the wealthy Greeks, were deposited for 
safety on board of the shipping in the harbour. Here also 
the suffering was immense ; in one small vessel, in which three 
or four hundred persons were crowded together, the plagne 
broke out, and in all of them the greatest distress prevailed, in 
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consequence of their confined situation and the difficulty of 
obtaining provisions* They were saved from absolute famine, 
by the occasional supplies which the boats from the shore 
were able to furnish them ; but this was an extremely hazard- 
ous and desperate undertaking, for the boatmen were some- 
times shot before they could reach the vessels. 

It is a remarkable fact, that amid all these scenes of con- 
fusion and bloodshed, the persons of the Franks were uni- 
formly respected : the only foreigner that was killed was a 
German, who was accidently shot by a ball intended for a 
Greek. A very singular instance may be mentioned, to show 
die fear of the Turks to molest the Franks. A Greek was 
chased through the street, and ran behind an Englishman : 
his pursuer came up foaming with rage, and told the Englisb- 
man to stand aside that he might shoot the dog : the noble- 
hearted Briton, knowing that tlie life of the poor Greek was 
in his- hands, resolutely refused to obey, and maintained his 
position undaunted, notwithstanding the imminent danger to 
which it exposed him. The infuriated Turk, though thus 
provokingly disappointed of his prey, merely discharged the 
usual epithets of J^ara/a, J^oj^ec, and GtaoHr, (pimp, dog, and 
ipfidel,) thrust his pistol into his belt, and strode away to seek 
some other victim. In case, however, of another massacre, 
the Turks would probably not be so careful to discriminate 
between Greeks and Franks. Much apprehension was enter- 
tained indeed, among the European residents, after the battle 
of Navarino : there were strong indications of some violent 
commotion, and the maintenance of tranquillity was no doubt 
attributable to the number of ships of war lying in the har- 
bour. A great deal of uneasiness was also felt while the siege 
of Scio was pending ; for it was feared that if the Turks 
should be driven from the island, they would wreak their blind 
vengeance once more upon Smyrna. 

Besides this constant exposure to the fury of popular excite- 
ment, there are several other considerations, which show the 
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precarioiu tenure by which the Christians in general, and es- 
pecially the Greeks, enjoy their present tranquillity, ^d the 
small amount of real liberty which they possess, under the 
appearance of the most ample license. The haraich^ or capi- 
tation-tax, which the rayahs pay to the Porte, is not in itself 
a very grievous burden, but a thousand extraordinary contri- 
butions are levied upon them without mercy, whenever an oc- 
casion offers. A Pasha, for instance, hints to his Grecian 
subjects, that he has taken a fancy to a certain house or garden : 
they know too well the consequences of misunderstanding the 
hint, to refuse a moment to obey it. He tells them he wants a 
certain number of sailors for the Grand Signior to equip his 
fleet : they must not only furnish the complement of men, but 
must send them to Constantinople at their own expense. The 
poor Greek, whether he wishes to build a house, or open a 
shop, or keep a boat, or bury a friend, — ^in short, whatever he 
does beyond the ordinary actions of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, he must first buy a license of the government For 
the toleration of his religion he is obliged to pay an exorbi- 
tant sum, in the shape of indirect and incidental expenses : he 
cannot even build a little chapel, or repair an old one, without 
purchasing the privilege at an oppressive price. The most 
respectful deference, and the most implicit submission are re- 
quired of him, to the haughty caprice of the favoured sons of 
the Prophet, who take advaptage of thdr prerogative in prac- 
tising upon the unresisting raj/ah a multitude of impositions 
and abuses. A very short residence in Smyrna will bring 
under the notice of every observant stranger, the most outra- 
geous instances of petty tyranny and unfeeling cruelty on the 
part of the Turks towards the defenceless Greeks and Jews. 

The Franks are exempt from many of these abuses, but 
they are peculiarly exposed to the brutal insolence of the 
Turkish rabble and soldiery. An American gentleman re- 
lated to me, that as he was once walking in the outskirts of 
the city, he was, without any provocation, assailed with stones 
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by a party of young vagabonds, and obliged to run for Us 
Hfe.* On another occasion, as be was riding on horseback 
with a friend, a gang of soldiers who were sitting by the side 
of the street stopped them as they came up, pulled them vio- 
lently from their horses, and made them walk by in token of 
submissive respect ; for nothing galls the pride of a Mussul- 
man more severely, than to see a Giaour mounted on a fine 
horse. Another gentleman informed me that he was one day 
riding out, and in turning a comer came suddenly upon a 
party of Turks. They were terribly enraged at being thus 
unceremoniously jostled by an infidel handsomely mounted, 
and accordingly seized his bridle, and began to beat him most 
unmercifully. After suffering patiently for some moraente, 
and finding them not disposed to desist, he suddenly clapped 
spurs to. his horse, broke loose from their grasp, and effected 
his escape in safety, though not without considerable injury 
from the blows which he had received. For a Christian to 
attempt to defend himself in such cases, would only be heaping 
coals of fire upon his head : non-resistance and passive obedi- 
ence are virtues which it is absolutely necessary for him to 
practise, if he wishes to escape without more serious injury 
than a few bumps and bruises. The English Consul was 
once assaulted in a similar manner. He went immediately to 
the Pasha, represented the circumstances of the outrage, and 



* Throwing stones at a Frank is a favourite amusement with the 
Mahometan boys, and may be considered as indicative of the principles 
instilled into them by their elders. I was myself attacked in this man- 
ner at Gallipolis in the DardaneUes, in company with an Austrian gen- 
tleman who sailed in the same vessel with me for Constantinople. We 
were walking leisurely along the road, when a set of little turbaned 
devils, who were playing with great gravity within a short distance of 
us, suddenly set up a shout of Giaour I — and let fly at us a tremendous 
volley of stones. We were obliged to retreat backwards, dodging the 
dangerous missiles as they flew swiftly by us. until we had escaped be- 
vond their reach. 
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Ihrealened to quit the place at once, if the ringleader in the 
affidr was not brought np and punbhed in his presence. The 
Pasha regretted exceedingly that such an indignity should 
^.^Jiave been offered him, but attempted to put him off by saying 
that ** he didn't know the offender." «' But I know him," 
said the Consul. ** But it will be imposrible to find him," re- 
plied the Pasha. *' Ton must send a party of soldiers to hunt 
him up," insisted the resolute Englishman. The Pasha's 
pride now began to rise, and he refused to interfere in the 
matter, pretending, as before, that the search would be fruit- 
less. '' Give me a file of soldiers, and I'll find him," said the 
importunate Consul. This was at length acceded to — the 
man was fiound — and brought up before the Pasha. His Ex- 
cellency administered to him a severe reprimand, and assured 
the Consul, that he should receive the punishment which he 
deserved. But this would not satisfy the insulted and aggrieved 
Englishman ; he insisted that the chastisement should be in- 
flicted on the spot, and actuaDy persevered, until he saw the 
offender soundly flogged in his presence. If it had been any 
other person but one in an oflkial station like the Consul, he 
might as weD have sued the clouds for damages committed by 
the lightning, as to have attempted to obtain any reparation 
for the injury which he had sustained. 

These are a few instances^ among many which might be 
mentioned, to show the condition of the Christians at Smyrna, 
where they probably enjoy greater privileges and greater se- 
curity, than hi any other part of the Ottoman empire. Add 
to all this the grievances which they suffer in common with the 
Turks themselves, — vexatious inqposts, the insolence and par- 
tiaEty of oflke, the want of fixed laws and a well organised 
administration of justice, and the consequent insecurity of life 
and property,— and we shall find their apparent liberty to be 
nothing more than a name, and their real condition to be no 
other than that of the most hnmifiating vassalage. 

«70 
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Strange as it may seem, it ii nevertheless very much the 
fashion fbr the Frank residents and native Catholics to knid 
the honour, generosity, magnanimity, politeness, and hotf^ 
tality of the Turks, in order to degrade the Greeks by the 
contrast The former of these two classes of determined 
Philo'-J^kt hate the Greeks, because they are their rivals in 
trade and generally contrive to get the better of them by 
superior industry and frugality, and perhaps less scmpuloiif 
honesty; the latter are influenced by religious animoahy, 
frequently combined with other causes. Since the breaking 
out of the revolution, this admiration of the Turks and conco- 
mitant hostility towards the Greeks have run very high, in 
consequence of the impediments in the way of commerce and 
the disturbances of the public tranquillity, which the kmg 
protracted war has occasioned. The merchants, sedng their 
trade obstructed and their safe^ endangoed, and a new 
commercial nation preparing to enter the field of competition 
with them, are very naturally disposed to regard the Grecian 
contest with an evil eye, and curse the Greeks as the authors 
of air their troubles ; more willing to see a whole people 
forever enslaved, than to lose a para of their accustomed 
gains. This selfish calculation is strongly seconded by that 
singular proneness of human nature, to despise the weak and 
to respect the strong— to view with unjust contempt the timid, 
abject slave, and to admire the imposing dignity of the tyrant 
lord. To give an idea of the extravagance to which this 
blind and absurd partiality for the Turks sometimes proceeds, 
and of the spirit which prompts and fosters it, it will be sufii- 
cient to notice the opinions of an American gentleman, long 
established at Smyrna, and one of the most wealthy and 
respected among the foreign residents* This gentleman, (I 
blush to mention it,) during a conversation one day on the 
Greek and Turkish character, avowed to me his sincere and 
deliberate belief, that the lower classes of the Turks in Smyrna 
were better clad, better fed, and better educated, — ^that they 
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wore a more moralt amiable, and estimable peopk, than the 
same classes of the inhabitants of Philadelphia, his native ci^, 
and that the Turkish laws and administration of justice, and 
more particularly their criminal system, were more equitable, 
more reasonable, and more salutary and efficacious in their 
operation, than those of his own country ! The same gende- 
man, as a natural and necessary consequence of his excessive 
partiality for the Turks, was actuated by a bitter and impla- 
cable hatred of the Ghreeks ; the very name of a Greek was 
gall and wormwood to him ; he could scarcely speak of them 
without getting into a rage ; he denounced them as an infamous 
and irreclaimable race, fit only for bondage; and, in the 
enthusiasm of his virtuous abhorrence, very piously and hu* 
manely deprecated the success of their accursed rebellion ! I 
leave these <^inions, without note or comment, to speak their 
own extravagance and absurdity. 

Before dismissing this subject, it is important to observe, 
that the Greeks of Smyrna, and those of Asia Bfinor generally, 
are among the worst of the species, hardly deserving indeed of 
the name ; full of the petty vices of trade, and more ignorant 
and more debased, in consequence of being more oppressed, 
than their European brethren. From these mongrel and 
degraded Crreeks very many persons form their estimate of the 
national character : captains and supercargoes of merchant 
vessels, naval officers, and many others, who happen to visit 
Smyrna or some other sea-port, taking their cue from what 
they hear among the Frank residents, and setting out there- 
fore upon their observations with their prejudices strongly 
excited, eagerly join in the general cry against the desfnsed 
and persecuted Greeks. I have known persons of this descrip- 
tion, who, after passing a few days among the peddling and 
pettifogging shopkeepers of Smyrna, without ever having set 
foot in Greece, or so much as seen a Greek proper, would 
talk about the character of the people generally, with as much 
confidence as if they had spent their lives amongst them. The 
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adtbority of such penoiMi may perhaps be entitled to 
respect, so far as thdr observations have extended ; but they 
are no more competent to pronoonce upon the national cImh 
racter of the Greeks, than a Frenchman who had merely been 
in America, woold be to pass judgment upon that ci the 
English. 

For my own part, I am no pardal admirer of thi moral 
character of the Greeks ; neither do I hold that every Tork 
most of necessity be a monster devoid of all bnman sensibility; 
but when a comparison is instituted between the two naticHn, 
and die question arises, with which of them we shall enlist our 
sympathies and good wishes, it seems to me unaccountable 
how any unprejudiced man can a moment hesitate to give the 
preference to the former. The Moslems, it is true, are 
entitled to the praise of possessing some noble and admirable 
qualities ; but their ferocious and intoferant spirit, encouraged 
and even enjoined by their reli^on, — ^their haughty pride and 
insolence towards other nations, — and the sava^ cruel^ 
which they have displayed in aU their wars, — are certainly 
more than a sufficient set-off for all their virtues. At the 
same time however it must be admitted, that their ferocity and 
cruelty are vastly magnified in the minds of the ignorant and 
vulgar, who fancy a Turk to be a sort of cannibal, forever 
raging with the thirst of Christian blood, and ready to glut 
his passion at every opportunity which occurs. In times of 
ordinary peace and tranquillity, he is as quiet, inoffensive, and 
sometimes as good-natured an animal, as any in the world : 
but once excite him — once rouse him to wrath, and he is a 
wild beast — '' a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour,'' 
and tearing and rending without mercy, wherever he can find 
a prey. But are not the Greeks, it may be asked, equally 
cruel and sanguinary ? Are not the excesses committed by 
them at Monembasia, at Tripolitza, at Hydra, and at Athens, 
as flagrant outrages as any charged upon the Turks? It 
cannot be denied, that in the instances above mentioned they 
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w«re gnihy of the most revolting and disgracefiil acti of 
crnel^; but these omehics, let it be borne in mind, were 
mere retaliationi on the part of men who were stung to mad- 
nets by recent outrages of the same kind committed upon 
them by their enemies, and sparred on to revenge by ages of 
insnffnrable viol^ice and oppression. The Greeks were the 
provoked and exasperated party, and could plead the multi- 
tude of their wrongs to palliate the sternness of their retribution. 
Not the best disciplined army in Europe could have been 
restrained, with the murder of their fathers and brothers, the 
rape of their wives and sisters, and the captivity of their chil- 
dren, fresh in their recollection. The Turks, on the other 
hand, were the injurers and oppressors, and could urge no 
such plea to justify their barbarous atrocities : whatever they 
dfid was in the spirit of cold-blooded and wanton cruelty. 
There is another distinction, moreover, which it is important 
to observe : all the excesses with which the Greeks are charge- 
able, were perpetrated by the inflamed populace and soldiery, 
in the heat of phrensied excitement, without the participation, 
and in spite of the fervent Iknonstrances and expostulations, of 
their leaders : whereas in most of the massacres committed by 
the Turks, their rulers and leaders were the instigators, di- 
rectors, and partakers,— -and the executioners were in some 
instances even set on to the bloody work by the express 
command, or with the secret connivance and approbatimi, of 
the Sultan and hu Divan.* 



^ The masMcre of Seio, for instance, in which the Capitan Fuha 
acted the part of Rutcher in Chief. "That the whole of this terrific 
drama,** saja Mr. Rlaqdere, " had been got op at Constahtinople, a 
varietjF of oooeomnt circumstaacee tend to prove beyond the shadow 
of a dooliC. When the messeager who tnnoimced the descent from 
Ramos reached the capital, it was decided in fbUdivan,-that the Capitan 
PiBsha, whose preparations were still incomidete, should sail with all 
poflsiUe despatch, and take such measorss with the people of Seio, as 
weald atfeetoallj pretent their joininit the confodetation. All the 
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A word, or two now, in cpnclnsion of this uuhjeoXf on the 
boasted ^rtoes of the Turks; their hrutal and disgostiog 
vices mast needs be passed over in siknce« for they are snch as 
decency forbids even to name. . As to their honesty and ho- 
nour, it is probably a fact, that in matters of trade they ara 
more plain<<lealing, (because more stupid,) and more pooctual 
in fulfilling their engagements, than almost any other people ; 
but in their public capacity, they have ever been notorious for 
their bare-faced infraction of treaties, and their unprincipled 
violation of the most solemn, promises and stipulations.* They 



most opulent Sciote merchants, resident in the capital, were at the 
same time seized and thrown into prison as hostages. The fate of 
thes^ onfortonate persons leaves no room whatever to donht, that the 
proceedings at Scio were ftUy approved of at Constantinople; for if 
was inmiediately after the arrival of the Capitan Pasha in the fonaar 
place, and when the steps he had taken must have been known, that the 
whole of them were impaled alive, by a mandate from the Sultan him- 
self." In the famous HatUheriff, or proclamation, of Dec. 20th, 1827, 
Mahmoud coolly remarks, in speaking ofthe breaking out of the Greek 
revolt, *< the necessary measures were iKnediately taken at Constant!-, 
nople;" (alluding to the bloody massacre which took place,) "the 
schemes which these fellows had projected against the Ottoman empire 
were fruHtrated, and by putting to the sword a large portion of the 
insurgents of the Morea, Negropont, Haivali, Missalonghi, Athens, 
and other places on the continent, the greater part of them were 
secured." 

* The present Sultan makes no secret of his duplicity in the iiego* 
tiations with Russia preceding the late war. The following extraor- 
dinary passage, in which he plainly confesses his intention to deceive, 
is extracted from the same HatUheriff refered to in the preceding 
note. " Having from the beginning understood the intention of the 
Franks, and knowing well that the answer to those propositions" (in 
relation to the pacification of Greece) *' must finally be given, sword 
in handf the Sublime Porte, in order not to disturb the repose of the 
Mussulmans, gnd to make at the same time the neceBMory frepmrmtieiu 
for war, Bought to gain time and to bring into operation all her 
meane ofdefencet hffgietng BOti^factory aniwere and holding qfidal 
conference; Notwithstanding, that these propositions were so dis- 
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an sIbo eqaally notorioua for the gron venality and cormp- 
doD which pemdes all ranlu sod gradations ofoffice thronghont 
the empire, from the meaneit Kadi or tide-waiter of the cmtonn 
up to the Grand Turk himaelC As to their hoipitality, one 
of tbdr virtaes which hai beeo the most puffed and vauoted, 
it u very questiont^le, whether, lo far at least as it ii extended 
to infidels, it does not spring from a lelfish motive— the hope 
of recnnng an adequate remuneration. From their known 
contempt of Christians, and the precepts of their religion re- 
specting tbem, it is difficult to believe that any act of kind- 
ness towards them, except in same individual cases, is prompt- 
ed by a generous and disinterested feeling. But even allow- 
ing them to be as hospitable and u honest as they are repre- 
sented, are these solitary virtues a sufficient compensation for 
all their bmtal and degrading nces f It is realty astonishing 
to see Franks, after being despised, insulted, spit npoo, 
pelted with stones, stigmatised with the opprobrious names of 
dog, infidel, and others too indecent to ibention, jostled aitd 
looked down upon with contempt by the common street por> 
ters, those mere beasu of burden, still upholding the noble- 
ness, the generosity, and the magnanimity of their ioiolent 



giacaAil utd bo prejudicial to the interaats of thvOttoaMn empire aad 
tlM Mahooutan nation, ono dohnf the put ^aar, altboogfa the pra- 
poatCTDus taiDM pn^oMd by RuNia at Ackensan with raspect to ia- 
drauiitiesi and particolarlj in lelktion to the Serrians, ware not of 
•ach a nature aa to be accepted, the Sublime Porte adhered to them 
tgminat her will, bt oritr lo conform M tke vr^eacy of the moment, 
and to uve the Huaaulnun nation umtil a wtort fmrourmbU opportututy 
thouU arrvM." So also in another place. " Now it ia erident, (kat 
it hm» oaly bmit tQ gwm tiw— wUU iprimg, that the BuUiaw Poite haa 
pfocewM amieablj, aa well in tha tBeaaagea atat, aa in the confe- 
lanoea bald, and tW ake haa mora thus once informed tha Miniat«Si 
that w b enaf w tha Otaaha wonid aidimit thay ahoold obtain ftdl and 
aetira imoaabf, and that all thair fooda and pt a sss M Mw abonld ba r». 
rtored to tbem," Jk. 
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oppressors and implacable eDeaiies* It cannol be became 
dbey sincerely love the Turks, but because they bate the 
Greeks. 



CHAPTER XXV- 



Impelled by an ardent deure to behold, though but for a 
moment, the illustrious dty of Constantine, and the magnifi- 
cent seat of Mahometan power, I resolved at all haxards to 
gratify my curiosity, although the transactions in wluch I had 
recently been engs^ged in Greece, and the troubles which 
threatened the capital in prospect of the approaching rupture 
with Russia, combined to deter me from the undertaking. A 
fine Austrian vessel happened most opportunely to be on the 
point of sailing, and it was impossible to resist the temptation. 
I accordingly fordfied my passport with the signatures of the 
Austrian and American Consuls, and casting behind me all 
doubts and apprehensions, on the 22d of March set sail for 
the great city.* 

A strong southerly breeze bore us rapidly down the gulf^ 
and past the majestic island of Lesbos or Mitylene, the birth- 
place of Alcseus and Sappho, and the morning after our de- 
parture we found ourselves between Tenedos and the plain of 



* The Greeks, when speaking of going to Constantinople, alwajrs say 
*' iiV rn» rtXiv" — to the city. Hence probably Utambcul or Stambaui^ 
the Turkish appellation of the place. The expression •*$ t»v «r«xir being 
in such common use, might very naturally have been mistaken for the 
name of the city, and being pronounced ess teen 60/m, might easily 
have been corrupted into Istomboul. 
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Troy. I longed devoutly for a head wind (a thing which 
commonly requires no praying for) to arrest our course, and 
afford us an opportunity of landing upon the glorious scene 
of the Iliad ; but the same officious breeze which had followed 
us all the way from Smyrna, unseasonably propitious ! still 
continued to blow most pertinaciously directly up the Dar- 
danelles, and compelled us to forego the satisfaction of tread- 
ing in the footsteps of Achilles, and Ajax, and Diomede, and 
Ulysses, and the other renowned heroes, who wrangled, and 
clamoured, and strutted, and immortalised themselves before 
the walls of '' wide-extended Troy." A few classic raptures 
might however be pardonable, even in enjoying a passing 
glance over a scene which summons up so many thrilling and 
inspiring associations. At the sight of the spot where '* Ilium 
was," — the region pre-eminently set apart and consecrated to 
the Epic Muse, what ravishing sensations involuntarily rise up 
in the mind of the beholder ! He seems, as it were, to realize 
a delightful dream ; to commune face to face with the immortal 
bard, whose genius he before contemplated in distant admira- 
tion ; and to see the heroes of the Iliad lingering in ghostly 
forms around the still existing monuments erected over their 
ashes.* But how strikingly has the scene changed since the 
days of which Homer sings ! The city of Troy has disap- 
peared so entirely, that the most laborious researches have 
been unable even to ascertain its site with any accuracy ; and 
the realm of old Priam is now overgrown with oaks, and un- 
frequented, except by the few merchant vessels which resort 



'" Id lailing along the coast of Troy, a Dumber of large tumuli are 
visible, which are aniverBally suppoeed to be sepulchral mounds. Two 
on the Sigean promontory (now known by the name of Cape Janizaiy) 
have been called tbe tombs of Achilles and Patroclus. Another on 
the Rbostean promontory, is called, and with good reason, according 
to Dr. Clarke, the tomb of Aj&x. 

39 
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thhber occasionally to take in cargoes of valonia finr 
Europe. 

'' Stiaa^ tnnBnuiUtion of all hmnaD things !" 

Where the Grecian heroes went for glory and revenge, the 
money-seeking race of the present day now go for acorn cups ! 

Amid all the revolutions, however, of three thousand years^ 
the grand and prominent features of the surrounding scenery^ 
— ^the sea, the mountains, and the islands, have probably re- 
msdned unchanged. Mount Ida, with its glittering summit of 
snow, which bounds the eastern horizon, — Tenedos, with its 
low vine-covered hills, — ^Lemnos, where Vulcan fell when the 
Father of the gods kicked him from the skies, — and the lofty 
Imbros, with the cloud-capped peaks of the still loftier Samo- 
thracia peering majestically over its head, — these, it is reason- 
able to believe, have passed the ordeal of ages unaltered ; 
such as the eyes of Homer beheld them, we behold them still. 

A few hours after passing Tenedos, we began to stem the 
swift-rolling current of " the sait^ Hellespont." The mouth 
of the strait is guarded by two large castles, one on the 
European and the other on the Asiatic side, which were built^ 
as Tournefort informs us, by Mahomet IV. in 1659, to defend 
his fleet against the incursions of the Venetians. These cas- 
tles present an imposing and formidable aspect, but their dis- 
tance from each other (the entrance of the strait being upwards 
of four miles wide) renders them nearly harmless, at least in 
the hands of the Turks. In the afternoon we reached the 
old castles of the Dardanelles, from which the channel derives 



'*' The epithet vx«th (commonly translated broad) which Homer ap- 
plies td the Uelleepont, and which commentators have fonnd it so dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the actual width of the strait, Mr. Walpole con- 
tends, in bis MS. journal quoted by Dr. Clarke, should be rendered smlt; 
producing several instances of the use of the word in this sense by 
other writers. 
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it£ name. They lUnd opposite to eacb other, at a point where 
the strait becomes coatracted to the breadth oT about a mile, 
la the rear of each of them is a considerable town. It i* in 
these caides that tlie famoos bronte cannon, the latest in the 
world, are kept. Tremendoaa as they are, however, they 
|N-oved of little avail against the daring bravery oT admiral 
Duckworth, who forced the passage with a British squadron 
in 1 807, and burned the Turkish fleet at Nagara, about three 
miles farther up the straits. Other fortifications have been 
erected since that period at short distances from each other, 
and no less than eight large and superb white casties now ap- 
pear in sight at once, standing out upon the principal bead- 
lands, and presenting a camp iTail which has probably nothing 
comparable to it in the world, excepting in the Thracian Boa- 
pborus. Notwithstanding, however, all these nugfaty prepara- 
tions for defence, it is eitremdy questionable, whether, in Turk- 
ish hands, they would oppose any effectual resistance to a judi- 
cionsly arranged and well managed fleet, sailing with alavonra- 
ble wind. The following occurrences, which seem ahnoat 
incredible, but which may be relied upon as authentic, will 
serve to Ulnstrate in smne measare the strength of the Darda- 
nelles, and the skill of the Turks in the use of artillery. 

About a month be{<»e our passage throu^ the straiu, 
u small Russian merchant vessel stole away from Constanti- 
nople) having on board a large number of Armenian Catho- 
lics, whom the Sultan, in order to get possesuon of then- 
money, bad arbitrarily ordered away into some remote part 
of AuatoUa, and who, to prevent the tyrant's designs, had 
secretly embarked their moveable property, and resolved 
upon the desperate expedient of attempting to run through 
the Dardanelles without the requisite passport. On arriving 
within a short distance of the castle where the visit of inspec- 
tion is usually made, the vessel hauled up her courses and 
tacked about from side to side a* if endeavouring to lie to, 
suflering herself all the while to drift down along with the cnr- 
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rent as nqfndly as possible* The visitnig officer, who had ap- 
proached her vefy.nearly, percehong somethmg snspcioiu in 
her movements, and imaging that all was not right, becsune 
alarmed and hesitated to board her. The captain urged him 
very warmly to come on board, but his suspicions were milj 
confirmed, and he began to pull for the casde.* The garri- 
son, who had been anxious spectators of what was pasnng, 
seeing their commander returning in trepidation inthout per- 
fomung the idsit, and the vessel fast drifting by without obey- 
ing the'signals that were made for her to heave to, could no 
longer mistake her intentions, and accordingly opened npoD 
her their batteries* . Finding it too late for . stratagem, she 
now threw off the mask, and spreading every sail to the breeiey 
made the best of her way down the channel, dirough a shower 
of balls sufficient to have sunk a fleet* Nearly one hundred 
shot were fired at her, only three ot four of which struck her ; 
and even these did not inffict upon her any v^ material 
damage. The only person injured on board was a female 
passenger, who, happening to stand in the way of an immense 
ball, had the upper half of her body completely shot away. 
The furtive vessel, after escaping thus miraculously from the 
fire of the castles, was met some miles below by a Turkish 
Admiral, who was cruising at the time near the mouth of the 
straits, and who, on hearing the cannonading above, repaired 
with all haste to the spot; but never dreaming that a paltry 
merchantman could have been the occasion of all the uproar, 
he suffered her to pass on unmolested. The castles '' shot in 
each other's mouths" and battered each other terribly ; inso- 
much that a fortnight after the affair was consumed in repairing 
damages. In one of them a gun burst and killed three men. 



'*' It wag probably the plan of the Russians to detain the oflScer until 
they had passed all danger, and then to set him ashore; for they knew 
that the castles would never fire upon them so long as he was on board. 
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tbe tompioD having been iaadrertently left in the muzile, in 
the hurry and confusion of the moment. The towns along 
the shores of tbe Dardanelles were thrown into the greatest 
constemauon, tbe people imagining that the allied fleet was 
attempting to force the passage. Many of the Greeks became 
so alarmed, from apprehension that the rage of the Turks 
might veot itselff as on former occasions, upon them, that they 
left their shops and houses unguarded, and fled with precipi- 
tation into the surrounding country. 

Shortly afterwards, tbe captain of a French vessel l^ng at 
ConsUntlnople, emboldened by the successful experiment of 
the Russian, and templed by the intelligence that com was 
very scarce in the Archipelago and commanded an enormous 
price, took in a cargo with great caution by night, (for the 
exportation of every thing of the kind was prolubled,) and de- 
termined to run the gantlet for Syra. Despairing of succeeding 
by any artifice thai he could employ, after tbe recent experience 
which tbe Turks had acquired, he took advanuge of a strong 
northerly wind, and with all sail set bore directlv down through 
the middle o{ the channel, without paying tbe least regard to 
the repeated signals that were made to bring him to. The 
castles, of course, did their best to arrest him, but with as little 
success as in tbe case of the Russians : nearly every shot went 
over him, and he escaped with some trifling injury, which, 
though it crippled hun a little, did not prevent him from con- 
tinuing his voyage in safety.* 



* Id the autumn of 1827, Capt. Thomu of the Greek brig Bauveur, 
after burning a number of Turkish vessela at Salooa in compao; with 
Capt. Haatingi of the steamboat Perseverance, auccecdeil by the fol- 
lowing ingenious itiatagem in ptMtng miharmed through tlw fire of 
the caatlee at tbe mouth of the gulf of Lepanto. Knowing that it was 
the practice of the Turks in suchcaaes, to Bx their guna beforehand at 
the proper elevation, and to fire them in nicceasion as the object came 
within their taoge, he directed his courae about midway between thr 
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Am we approadbed the fermideble peM, the fint three 
ties made ngnab in foccestion for as to heave to, by ilarfmig 
a qnantity of powder. The order wai immediatdy obeyedy 
and the Aga» of die old Asiatic fortress came off in a twehre 
oared barge, and boarded us accompanied by hu Dragoman* 
After enmining the papers of die vessd, and stamjnng tbena 
with a cnrions signet which he wore upon his finger, he pro- 
ceeded to inspect the credentials of the pa ss e ngers * He wsus 
exceedingly taken with the vignette at the head of my pasqMfCy 
as well as the seab attached to it, and manifiMted as anich 
dehg^ in sarveymg them, as a child at the nght of a new 
jM0ture4x)ok. When informed that I was an American, he 
patted me on the back with the most afiecdonate condescen- 
sion, sa^g with his own lips, ^^braioo AmericamF^ But 
hb stock of Umgua fiwuca was here ezhansted, and he was 
obliged to make use of hb Dragoman, in order to eipress 
more fhDy his profound adiniradon of the American people, 
and his grateful smse of ikeir friemdhf di9pomiiuM towards 
the Micsraimans. The same notion respecting the sentiments 
of Americans towards their nation seemed to be very prevalent 
among the Turks ; for the battle of Navarino had so exaspe- 
rated them against the English, French, and Russians, that it 
was natural for them to suppose, according to their inconclo- 
sive mode of reasoning, that all tbe nations of Christendom, 
who had not taken part in this alliance, were their fiiends and 
well-wishers. The notion was strongly favoured, moreover. 



two caBties, until he arrived neaiiy opposite to them, when he suddenly 
turned off, and passed as far as possible on one side of the channel, instead 
of pursuing the central course upon which the enemy had made their cal- 
culations. The consequence was, that the shot fh>m one of the castles 
passed over him, while those from the other fell short. As the guns in 
these castles are mounted in such a manner as when once fixed to be in- 
capable of having their direction changed horisontally, they became 
QSeless, of course, after the first dischargr*. 
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by their eztmne ignorance concerning the AmericBns, and the 
singular ideas which they had in lome unaccountable manner 
imbibed retpecting them. An impression, I was credibly irt- 
formed, prevailed very generally, even among the higher 
classes, that the Americans, if not exactly Mahometans, were 
something much better than Cfarislians, and much more nearly 
assimilated to die disciples of the tnie faith. Few, if any, 
among the Turks, had ever heard of the supplies sent out to 
the Cireeks from the United States. Some of them had heard, 
indeed, that the Greeks were in possession of a frigate buih 
in America ; bat it was commonly believed, that she was in- 
tended as a present to the Sultan from the American govern- 
ment, and that she w»s captured by the Greeks on her way to 
Constantinople. The Reis Effeodi, it is said, remarked to an 
eminent English merchant, in a conversatiou which took place 
between them shortly after the formation of the alliance for 
the pacification of Greece, " however you may act towards as, 
the Americans will be our good friends ; and an American 
ship, yon very well know, is worth two of yours of the same 
sise." The Sultan also, it is reported, in the spirit of vaiii- 
glorions boasting for which the vicegerents of the Pro|d>et 
have ever been famed, expressed to the British Ambassador 
his kind partiality for our country, by threatening to take 
away the crown from the King of England, and to give it te 
his brother, the Emperor of America !* 

In that part of the straits where the castles are situated, (npon 
what precise spot it is not known with any certainty,) stood the 
towns of Sestos and Abydos, whose names are iramortaliied in 
the story of Hero and Ijcander. This was what might be called 
" the very ecstacy of love" — for a man to swim a mile of cold 
salt water, and aAwart a current almost as rapid as a millrace. 



* IJwse anecdotes arc merely ^ven, as being in current circulstian. 
withool Tonchin^ faowover fnr their authenticitf . 
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for no other object but to see his mistress ! Verily, as Toume* 
fort quaintly observes, '' a man must be no milk-sop, to make 
love in that sort." But what the Grecian swain did for love, 
others have since done for glory. The Hellespont, in these 
latter days, has been swum by Lord Byron, Lieut. Ekenhead, 
and a servant belonging to one of the consuls at the Darda- 
nelles, who have thus verified the practicabiU^ of Leander's 
exploit, and shared at the same time his renown. 

It was this part of the channel also, which Xerxes selected 
for the transfiretation of his immense army, on the occasion 
of his celebrated invasion of Greece. The Turks, when they 
made their first incursion into Europe, are commonly sup- 
posed to have landed at Cimenlic Issar, a place about five 
miles above the old castle, called by the Greeks Cheirido- 
koftro. 

On the evening of the same day we passed Gallipolis, the 
principal town in the Dardanelles ; but the wind soon after 
died away, and left us at the mercy of the current, to drift 
whithersoever it might think fit to carry us. A conventicle 
of tumultuous frogs, croaking the same dialect as those of our 
own country, greeted us as we began to retrograde towards 
the £gean, and made the shores of the Hellespont resound 
far and wide with their horrid and discordant jargon. In the 
morning the wind sprung up from the northward, and the 
force of the current preventing us from making any headway 
against it, we came to anchor in the port of Gallipolis. 

This town is on the European side of the straits, and con- 
tains a mixed population of Turks, Greeks, and Jews, amount- 
ing probably to between fifteen and twenty thousand. It was 
taken by Solyman the son of Orcan, in 1357, and was the 
first place in which the Turks cantoned themselves, after they 
had obtained a foothold in Europe. It was strongly fortified 
by Solyman and his successors, and when Brussa in Asia, and 
Adrianople in Europe, became the two capitals of the Otto- 
man empire, was considered a post of fpreBt importance, as 
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fomung a comiectiDg link between these two cities. Its forti- 
ficBtitnu are now in rains, and nearly all its importance is 
gone. 

We found eveiy thing surprismgly cheap at Gallipolis. 
Veiy passable oysters were selling at twelve paras a hundred, 
wine of excellent quali^ at twelve parat an oka, and (he moat 
delicious 6sh at twenty-eight panif. The place was filled with 
raw Asailic recruitl, such as were daily pouring in from every 
part of Anatolia, on their way to the capital and the Russian 
frontier, to meet the threatening brunt of war. The sight of 
these barbarous hut unwarlike hordes, just landing in Europe, 
and on tbe very spot where their ancestors achieved their first 
important conquest in this quarter of the globe, was one of deep 
and peculiar interest. On tbe self-same shore, where Soly- 
man and his valiant followers commenced their victorious and 
tenific march for tbe propagation of their faith and the exten- 
UOD of tbqir power in Europe, their descendants were now 
gathering, not with the same invincible seal, hut irith a reluo 
tani obedience to the mandate of their lord, to wage on on- 
equal and almost hopeleu contest, in defence of their tottering 
empire. How had the star of Islam become dimmed ! bow 
coM and dead the prond spirit erf" iu sons ! That religions 
enthunasm, which in times past had led the Hossolmsn in 
triumph whithersoever he directed his arms, no longer nif;ed 
him on : tbe martial fire that once burned within him, and 
that rendered bis name a terror wheresoever it was beard, had 
now bec(Mne neariy extinct — too ftint and feeble to be revived 
into any thing more than a momentary glimmer, even when 
tbe sacred banner was unfurled before his eyes, and the thrill- 
ing wapK^ry was sounded in bis ears, " To arms ! for tbe 
throne of Otiunan! To arms! for tbe faith of Mabomet!" 

We set sail from Galliopolis, after a day's detention, in com- 
pany with a beautiful Turkish corvette, which wis lying on 
tbe opposite side erf* the strait. A strong breete. springing op 
soon after from tbe sootbward, we glided r*(Mdly over the tea 
40 
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lent as nqpidly as possible. The vinting officer, who had afi- 
proached her very, nearly, perceiving somediiiig snspidoos m 
her movements, and imagining that all was not right, became 
alarmed and hesitated to board her. The captain urged him 
very warmly to come on board, but his sosfncions were only 
confirmed, and he began to pull for die castle** The garri- 
son, who had been anxious spectators <rf' what was passing^, 
seeing their conunander returning in trepidation without per^ 
forming the visit, and the vessel fost drifting by mdiout obey- 
ing the'signak that were made for her to heave to, could no 
longer mistake her intentions, and accordingly opened upon 
her their batteries* Finding it too late for . stratagem, she 
now threw off the mask, and spreading every sail to the breeie, 
made the best of her way down the channel, through a shower 
of balls sufficient to have sunk a fleet. Nearly one hundred 
shot were fired at her, only three or four of which struck her; 
and even these did not inffict upon her any very material 
damage. The only person injured on board was a female 
passenger, who, happening to stand in the way of an inunense 
ball, had the upper half of her body completely shot away. 
The fugitive vessel, after escaping thus miraculously from the 
fire of the castles, was met some miles below by a Turkish 
Admiral, who was cruising at the time near the mouth of the 
straits, and who, on hearing the cannonading above, repaired 
with all haste to the spot; but never dreaming that a paltry 
merchantman could have been the occasion of all the uproar, 
he suffered her to pass on unmolested. The castles ^* shot in 
each other's mouths" and battered each other terribly ; inso- 
much that a fortnight after the afiair was consumed in repairing 
damages. In one of them a gun burst and killed three men, 



* It was probably the plan of the Russians to detain the officer until 
they had passed all danger, and then to set him ashore ; for they knew 
that the castles would never fire upon them so long as he was on board. 
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■M 1 had never before witnesieil, but eveiy thing went b^ond 
my pKMt eiihed anlidpaliooi. It ii not my intention, bow- 
ever, to inflict ap(»i tbe reader aU tbe tramporti which I felt, 
while gaxing upon the magnificent scene ; neither shall I be 
goil^ of the vain premmptioa, of attempting to describe mi- 
nniely what so many abler pen* have atteiqftted beftwe me, 
and all with so little mcceis. I ihoold detpair of conveying, 
by any pictnie that language could draw, any thing like a 
jtMt and MtiiActory conceptioii of the grand wiginal. 1 
night paint with the most nudted precirion, and in all die 
glowing tints of the moat laboured eloquence, the vait and ve- 
nerable pile of the Seraglio, with iu time-thaben battlement*, 
and iti little giUed ipirei and exttctatt glittering among tbe 
tall cyjtmatt, — the huge iwetling domes of tbe mOBqoei with 
tfarir slender minarets at the angles, rinng majestically in 
eveiy direction &r above all surrotuding objects^~-the Golden 
H<Mii with 8 tbonsand diminutive caiques shooting swilUy 
over its r^tpling snriace, sweeiung gracefully away and losing 
itself among the commingling edifices of tbe ci^ and its c^ 
posite suburbs, — the rapid Bospboms, pooring down tbe wa- 
ters <rf the Black Sea between ranges of lo% and beautiliilly 
cultivated tulls, covered from base to summit with palaces, 
end summer bouses, and gardens, and groves, and villages^— 
tbe noble nibuib of Scutari, » vast city erf* itself, stretching, 
with its immense cypress groves, along the shores of Asia^— 
and tbe snow-crowned Olympos, towering &r away in the dis- 
tance, beyond the oppoute coast of the Propontis. Upon 
dieie, and other objects too innumerable to nentioB, all tbe 
powers o( the most vivid description mi^t be exhausted, 
without producing, after all, any thing more than a vague and 
iodislinct confusion of images, blended tt^tber in faint and 
shadowy fonns, widioat diher tbe pn^wition, tbe arrange- 
ment, tbe harmony, or tbe colouring, which give the chief e^ 
ftctto the original. 
When I first looked abroad upon this traMcesdent scene, 
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handred yttdi of iIk Seteii -Towenu Tlie hbdi htduJMt 
rifeiH--die dajr was doudlett and ■ ereue nm a breath oft air 
distaited' the aleepltig wavee of the Propootia— «aiid aU nataM 
mM tttmofr-deligiitAil and attractive hoes, as -if fajoidiig 
and einltng'With die opening quring. Bat k was not vntil 
wa had paaMsd tlie Seraglio pcnnt, that.tlie glories of the proa 
^eGtboist'Opon us infoll andcoai[4etBdevelopemait.. It ia 
here that the GtoMen' Horn, with tlie citjr'proper on one sida 
and die extensive snbarbs of Galata and Pera on die othasb 
first bec o ines visiMe to a person arriving from the Dai danri lafc 
The eye here embraces, in one<conqvehensivaview,aHtliatJS 
most itttetesting and infiosiiigl bodi in tha dfj and its 
voos. It bsaid, that a yonng Englikhinobfeman, who 
travellfaig abont to see the wonders of the world, paid a msit 
to Constitttinopfe a short tune ago, and was *so enchanted osi 
reaching tins point of view, that> for lear of breaking dm 
charm, he tamed ^about again almost immediately, and went off 
withont ha^g once set foot on shore. 
' The charm indeed vanishes on entering the city— the illn- 
sion is at once dispelled. I shall not iimtate, however, the ro* 
mantic sentimentality of the fastidious Englishman, but shall 
venture to conduct the reader ashore, even at the risk oC dis- 
appointing the agreeable anticipations, to which the eiSerior 
prospect may have given rise. Let us land at Cralata, the 
place where fiireig^ers most commonly disembark. The ^uay 
is tolerably clean, and one or two public buildings, constrooted 
in the pore Turkish style, have a very respectable appearance, 
even upon a* near approach ; but beware of the troop of hun- 
gry and filthy dogs, that are lazily basking in the sun, or 
fiercely contending for some bone or mess of garbage, that 
has just been thrown in their way. These squalid and loath- 
some creatures have the right of common all over die city, 
and are sofiered to multiply and prowl about the streets, firee 
from all human jurisdiction; the Turks being too tender- 
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hevted and coudeatiotu forsooth, to r«sort to toy wvcre 
nwfliuTeB Bgaiiut brntn of this deacriptioa, even irtien tbey 
become, u in the preienl cue, an insofferable peit and mu- 
unce. The sagacious aoiinals well know the diffenuce be- 
tween a hat and a turban, and are the moat fanatic of all Uii»< 
■ufanans : a tme believer they seldom moleBt, while tbey are 
lore to bark end growl at a Frank, and if provoked, wiU 
•omedmes nnmifeu their antipathy in a more decided manoer 
than by awre barking or growling. Taking care, tberefore, 
not to disturb or ofend any of the privileged canioe racCi 
lom DOW away from the water aide, and pass through Galata 
up to Pera ; or rather cross over to Coostanliiiople itself, and 
take a look into the interior of the city. What seemed bright 
and betuitiful at a distance, now becomes dull, and dreary, 
and disagree^le ; disgust succeeds to deli^^t ; pover^ takes 
tbe place of splendour, and meanness, of magnificeiice ; nar- 
row lanes and shabby wooden houses shut in the dismal view 
oo every side ; mud and ordure beset the feet, and pestiferous 
odours assail the nostrils ; a dank and clammy atmosphere, 
cbeCTed by scwcely a sunbeam, floats heavily around, and 
soaks into the veiy heart ;— every thing sfipears, in sfaort, as 
if the wand trf* a magician had touched it, changing its form 
and colouring, and almost its identity. In all nature there is 
hardly to be found a contrast more complete, tfaan betwera 
Constantinople surveyed in distant prospect, and Constanti- 
nople trodden through its dark and gloomy streets. It has 
been very aptly compared to those famous Egyptian temples, 
whose exterior dauled tbe eyes of the beholder, but which 
within were filled with rats, and crocodiles, and leeks, and 



Having made the necessary arrangements for bed and 
board, with a French lady who kept an indifferent peniiom in 
Pera, I made my escape with all possible despatch from its 
contracted and sunless streets, and sallied forth to find some 
open tpot, where I nught breathe once mtne the pure nn- 
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triMtd air, nd recall the guy ilkukm wMch had caplif gml 
m^ ey9§/hebn Qoamg mk §bfon. The frealnr pait of dia 
dqr, aBdavaBof(hewgiit,Iipeiitwithin«Kau9«dnm 
aad deiiglrt» in lanrefing, fitm £ffmal poiaie of vieir, iim 
brWant aad MBpaniiig ioeiie. I dnB oanti hovefar, all die 
a e nac iet wUch I fek, until the raniet view of Scntari and Aa 
Seraglio from die qnqr of Oahta. Here I mail be indnlged^ 
aMIe I panee far a momenC, and give ^ant to die traniii oa l i 
nUch swdled widiin me at die dme, and friuch again liee-ap 
widi nndiminidiod ftrvoar, even at the diilaaft meoDectioBi 
Siidi a flood of qdendomr and magmficanoe ae hero borit qion 
sgr tight, I had novor before wteneiead. All diat I bad jrat aoen 
in Conetandnopie or eleewfaere, frided awaj imo the hlarlrnf if 
of darkneei* I gawd, and gawd, aniH the dawlpd eenee ached 
iridi behoUing what it conld not fofidentljr eqoj. If I had 
been boinid in the strong qkdl of 8oaM mighty enchanter , who 
had mmmioned np before me an nnreal and munbetandal 
vision, I conki icarcely have felt more deeply the power of 
enchantment. Shall I attempt to paint the glorions landsciqie ? 
I shall fiul, I (ear, of catching even a faint reflecdon of the 
celesdal hues whicfa o'erspread it; hot however difficult, or 
even impossible, the taA may be, not to attempt it is more 
difficak still. 

In the first place, then, for the oodme of the picture. The 
feregnmnd is the GMden HcNm and the Bosphoms, with little 
fiury boats darting abont in every direction with the swiftness 
of an arrow, and imramerable sea-gnOs, o( immense sIm and 
snow-white phunage, whirling dirough the air in endless 
gyrations. Beyond the water, on the rig^t, rises the huge and 
fantastic pile of the Seraglio, half concealed from the view by 
tall and tapering cypresses, and terminatmg in a hundred little 
domes and pinnacles crowned with the symbolic crescent. 
Beyond the Bosphorus, on the left, lies the city e( Scntari, 
swelling with domes, and bristling frith minarets and cypresses, 
— and in the centre of the back-groond, towers subKme the 
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oigmntic Sana of Hoimt Olympus. So mu<^ for tbe o 
Boir for the tinti. Dark gre«ii br tbe trees, siid Hghter gnen 
for tbe distant billfr— dark red for tbe boiues — wbite for tbe 
mosqneft^-scarlet, and crimwn, and bloe, and green, for 
abawls, and turbans, and vests — purple, and roie-colour, and 
gold, for tbe iky — and for tbe minareta, and spires, and 
windowt — alas ! I tbrow down tbe peocU in despair I for 
every pinmwW is a blaxe, and every wmdow a ibeet of buf 
nislicd gold ! Bat baik ! frith what a mounifol cadence " h 
t»als apcm the dewy air !" — tbe loud and startling cfaoms oi 
the Mmzxitu, rin^ng at tbe same mooient from every minaret 
of tbu vast city ! Tbe ^ades of evening now gatber around, 
and tbe brilliant illominadtHu o( tbe Ramazim eclipse tbe last 
lading splendour of the departed sun. I leave the pictare for 
the imaginaiioa of tbe reader to fill i^ 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



In pemabolattiig tbe ttReti of Cocutanthio[rie, for tbe 
pnrpoae oC inqtectnig itt wonders and cnriositief, I generally ' 
took with me, as a Cieenme, and at tbe same time as a pro- 
teedon against die instihs of tbe populace, a ci^evant Jam- 
my attached to the EngB^ embassy. Huitapha, for this was 
^ gentleman's name, was a most valnafale companion, having 
been long in tbe habit o( escorting fordgners about the city, 
and having learned to apeak iaiglisb with tolerable intelligi- 
bility. In spite, however, of Mnstapha'e powerful protectitn, 
I foond these exeornon* to be accompanied with no small 
peril; iMt that diere was any imminent basan) of life or limb, 
«hera a perton t^Merved pn^ier pradence and circamq>eciion. 
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bat diere wm danger of meetiiig with A variety of nuhv 
imideasuit litde adventinet ; radi as benig booted at, raWai 
by hard names, joitled by the ioMien^ bandwd about by dw 
women, and greeted iiow and then by a bkw from dieir fidr 
bandf. . Of aD these dUagrimeni I had soie and fr eq u ea t 
eiferienoe, whenever it became necessary to nunglewitb diet 
Torkish crowd. From the hulies in pardcolar, so oAen'at' I 
came. in contact with them, I received the most flatterinif 
demonstradons of Utter and imfdacabk andpadiy. Whenever 
tboe was any siglit'to be seen, diere were always swarms of 
diem abroad; and it sometimes happened to me' to becoase 
entangled ihdie midst ofthen^orto be sqoeeied against dieia 
bythepressoreoftiiecrowd, in rather iimfidniliarooiitignity. 
On SQch oocanons, I conld see tlieir eyes' i^isten with rdigiooa 
ihiy from midenKath tlieir an^ mnfflers, as the word CTm 
broke scomftdly and in wrath throngh the duck fidds of dm 
muslin. In several instances, in wliich my presence interfered 
somewhat with tlieir movements, and the altitude of my hat 
obstructed their vision, I was cuffed and pushed about without 
ceremony from side to side, and compelled to retire discomfited 
to a more respectful distance. All these provoking aggressions, 
whether from man or woman, I was fain to bear with meek 
and passive resignation, without any ofier of resistance, and 
without any expression of resentment. Knowing what I had 
to expect, I always laid in a good store of patience and fbiw 
bearance, whenever I crossed over to the city ; making it a 
rule, to heed no insult, however galling, if jostled,* to pass 
quiedy on, and if buffetted, to bear all without a murmur, or 
a frown. These severe mortifications were the lowest price at 
which the gratification of my curiosity could be purchased, at 
that period of popular uneasiness; and the acquisition, though 
dearly bought, I considered well worth the cost. As for the 
gallant Mustaf^a, he never interfered on any of these occa> 
rions, but left me to shift for myself, in the best manner I could; 
for he very well knew, that he should only draw down ven- 
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geance od his own bead, by attempting to espouse the cause 
of a Chrtstian. In our rambles through tbe city, and especially 
while paidng through the more frequented parts, be used to 
huny along in advance without bestowing upon me the 
sli^^itest notice, as if ashamed of his company, and desirouH 
o( concealing, as &r as possible, the connection eiisting ' 
between us. 

But however coutempiible as a protector, Hustapha was a 
very useful attendant as a Citenme, and to his guidance I am 
indebted, for nearly every thing that I was enabled to see (rf* 
the great c^tal of tbe Sultans. It is not my intention, how- 
ever, to detail, at this time, the half of what 1 there saw ; 
although 1 saw not the half oC what might have been seen 
nuder more propitious circnmslances. To describe every 
thing curious and worthy of notice in and about tbe city, 
would require the compass of a volume : I shall confine my- 
self therefore, in the account which I propose giving, to such 
objects chiefly as are the most consfucueus, and of the most 
commanding interest. And if this p^e should chance to be 
opened by any one already &miliar with Constantinople, I 
must crave bis indulgence, while I say a few words, for the 
benefit of the more uaentigbleued reader, respecting this cele- 
brated and truly wonderful city- 
Constantinople, like Uk city to whose power and im- 
portance it succeeded, is built upon seven hills. Its ground- 
plot is an irregular triangle, tbe eastern side of which U 
washed by the sea of Marmora, and tbe northern by a narrow 
arm of the sea forming tbe port, and long known by the ap- 
pellation of the Golden Horn. Tbe land side, which is the 
longest of tbe three, is defended by a tr^ile wall and about 
five hundred turrets, in a sadly neglecKd and decayed condi- 
tifm. It was on this side that tbe victorious Mahomet tint 
entered the city, when it fell beneath his reustless arms : tbe 
place where be eflected the breach that gave him admission, 
is dscemible by a patch in the wall, near tbe Tap Capim, or 
4( 
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CanuoD Grate. At die eastern extremity of this wall, towirds 
the sea of Marmora, is the famous Bastile of Turkey, that 
horrid prison-house of despair, the Castle of -the Seven 
Towers. 

The opinions that have been formed by different travellers, 
^ In regard to the extent and population of Constantinople, 
vary so widely from each other, that it is difficult to come to 
any accurate conclusion upon the subject. The lowest esti- 
mate commonly made of its circumference is from ten to 
twelve miles ; while Toumefort, whose judgqneut is of the 
highest authority, pronounces it to be twenty-three, besides 
twelve for the various suburbs, exclusive of Scutari, which is 
sometimes, though very improperly, reckoned as one of the 
number. With respect to the population, the statements of 
different travellers are equally incongruous, for all of them 
are founded upon vague conjectures and surmises. The city 
is undoubtedly less populous, in proportion to its siie, than 
London or Paris, because the houses are generally much 
lower : the extent of ground occupied is therefore not a suffi- 
cient criterion to guide us in our calculations. Taking this 
circumstance, however, into consideration, and making due 
allowance for the terrible inroads that have been made upqn 
the population in these latter years, by the plague, the mas- 
sacre of the Greeks and Janizaries, the expulsion of the Ar- 
menians, and the destructive war with Russia, we should 
probably not err very widely beyond the truth, in estimating 
the number at half a million. 

The object which first attracts the curiosity of the stranger 
in Constantinople, and upon which he never fails to look with 
a feeling of awful interest, is the mysterious and impenetrable 
Seraglio, called by the Turks the Paduha Serai^ or Palace 
of the Emperor. This singular edifice, or rather collection 
of edifices of all sorts and sizes confusedly clustered together, 
stands somewhat elevated above the water, where stood the 
ancient Byzantium, at the northeastern an^rle of the city, 
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Ibrmcd by the Golden Horn and the Proponliii. The ori- 
ginal itructure was erected by the csnqnerer of CoDitanli- 
nople, and hai ever since been receiving additions and altera- 
tions, to suit the vacious tastes of his successore. It is 
surrounded by « wall, enclosing an area of a triangular form 
nearly three miles in urcumference. A long low building, in 
a very neat style of architecture, and of quite modern coo- 
strucUon, with a splendid gate entirely covered with gold, 
sunds upon the eitremity of the point, outside of the old wall 
and close to the margin of the water. It is in this part of 
the palace, I was informed, that the Grand Signior resides in 
lite spiing of tlie year, until be retires to his summer house on 
the bank of the Bospborns. • The windows are all covered 
with line lattices, so as efiectoally to screen the interior of the 
apftrtmenu from the sacrilegious gase of persons passing by 
in boats. It is here that the ladies of the Har«m embark on 
the water ezcunioot with which ibey are occasionaUy indulged, 
and where tlie profane eyes of unbelieveri have sometimes 
been blessed with the distant view of tb«r be-^nnffled and be- 
swaddled forms ; I say the distant view, for the bbck eunuchs 
always take care on these occauons to clear the coast before* 
hand, and wo betide the thoughtless wretch, whether Moslem 
or Christian, who should chance to be passing along at the 
time, and who should fail to pull to his oars with might and 
main, or should dare to look up before getting out of eyeshot. 
The principal ratrance of the Seraglio, from which the title 
of the Sublime Porte is derived, is on the side facing the land- 
It is a l<rfly arched gateway in the centre of a gloomy pa- 
vilion, of solid but simple constniction, and cootainuig littlr 
other decoration besides an Arabic inscription. Over this 
gate are exhibited from time to time, for the consolation of all 
good Mnssiilmaas, and as a salutary lesson to those who have 
not yet learned sufficiently to dread the mighty displeasure of 
thnr sovereign, the heads or ears of the Sulun's enemies, such 
as have either been executed from among his own beloved 
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subjects to gratify his royal caprice, or have been slain in 
battle by the arms of the faithful, *^ through the blessing of 
Allah and the wonder-working assistance of the Prophet.'* 
Unfortunately, there had recently been neither battles nor 
executions of any moment, and I was denied the gratification, 
of witnessing the edifying and agreeable spectacle. The last 
grand exhibition of the kind took place shortly after the battle 
of Athens. The noses and ears of the slaughtered Greeks, 
* and of the slaughtered Moslems too, no doubt, (for the Turks 
with all their stolidity, have wit enough to know that a Ma- 
hometan head furnishes as good trophies a^ that of a Chrii- 
tian,) were packed up in salt and sent off to the capital, 
where, after having been strung together like bunches of 
onions, they were hung up in triumph at the palace gate <)£ 
the Sultan. What a refutation of the charge of barbarism 
so unjustly urged against this refined and amiable people ! 

This outer gate leads into a large quadrangular court, with 
various buildings ranged on either side of it, among which 
are the imperial mint, and the offices of the AzancoglanSy or 
menial servants of the palace. An English merchant resi- 
dent at Pera undertook to conduct me into the court, walking 
up with a bold and confident air, as if he had a perfect right 
to enter, and offering to pass on without asking leave of the 
sentinels ; but we had no sooner reached the threshold, than 
we found, to our sore discomfort, a cpuple of bayonets crossed 
in front of our breasts. My companion, however, soon satis- 
fied the Kapaagis,^ by telling them we had business at the 
mint, and obtained their permission to let us pass through. 
We accordingly entered, and ha>ing soon despatched all 
our business at the mint, were at liberty to look around us 
and observe what was passing. A number of horses, be- 
longing to some of the great men of the Empire who were in 
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* Porters, or ^e keepers. 



^. 
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aitesdsnce a|mD the Snltaa, were Mandiiig at the farther end 
of the court in charge of the servants of their owners ; for 
no one but his Sublime .Majes^ himself ever goes on horse- 
back beyond the limits of this enclosure. Oronpf of soldiers 
were lounging and saantering aboai in difierent places ; Axtm- 
eoglatu were carrying tn wood and provisions for the nie of 
the Suhan's household ; and Bottdngis,* and other officers of 
the palace, were hastily pasting to and fro in various direc- 
tions. Bnt amidst all this bustle, there was no noise ; a mys- 
terioas nlence hung over the scene; not a voice spoke; 
scarcely the sound of a footstep fell upon the ear ; eveiy one 
•enned to move with a cautions trepidation, as if fearful of 
breaking the slumbers and rousing the fury of some dreaded 
monster. It might have been nothing more than iroagiuation, 
bnt I ftncied I could discern in the countenances of all 
whom I saw within the precincts of this terrific abode of des- 
potism, the haunting and disturbing thought, diat their lives 
were in the bands of a ^ranl who might at any moment cast 
them away ; that a fierce volcano was raging beneath their 
feet, wluch might at any moment burst forth and swallow 
them up in its flames. 

At the upper extremity of this court is a large gate leading 
into a second, which is laid out into walks, and ornamented 
with fountains; bnt we were unable to obtain any thing more 
than a peep into this inner court, for no Christian is now al- 
lowed to enter it, ezcepdng ambassadors and their suites on 
days of audience. Visiers and other great men enjoy the 
privilege of having thnr beads stuck up, after execution, near 
this second gate : it was here that the gfaasdy visage of the 



* Origiuallr gaideaera, as tbeir tume denotes ; oow the bodj gauds 
and personal attendants of the Sultan. They are a very niimeniui 
corps, and are dtatinguiihed by scarlet gowns of worsted, or goats' 
htir stulT, and capi of the sanw. pn>jectin|r backwarda horiionlally to 
the distance of aever^ foet. 
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renowned Ali of loannina was displayed, for the benefit of 
all fractious and rebellious Pashas. 

In looking up through the long vista which lay beyond thb 
impassable gate, my curiosity pressed eagerly forward to 
penetrate the forbidden ground, where, wrapped in silence and 
in gloom, stood the dwelling-place of the once mighty and 
terrible Sultans. I almost felt at the moment, as if it would 
be worth the sacrifice of one's life, to gain an insight into the 
awfiil mysteries of the place. I envied the happiness of the 
Russian conqueror, who, it was believed at the time, would 
soon plant his standard upon the walls of the Seraglio : I 
longed to accompany him into this den of abominations, and 
to explore the scene of that frightful tragedy of a thousand 
acts, which opened with Mahomet four hundred years ago, 
and seemed now about to reach its eventful consummation 
under Mahmoud. Oh ! could the Seraglio reveal its dread- 
fiil secrets, what a tale of horror would it unfold — what re- 
volting deeds of darkness would it bring to light ! It would 
tell of broken hearts, and bosoms wrung with anguish and 
despair ; of beauty torn away from the soil of its nativity and 
the kindred affections with which it was entwined, admired per- 
haps for a moment, and then thrown aside to perish, neglected 
and despised ; of hecatombs of innocent victims slain by the 
cord, the axe, and the poisoned bowl ; of parricides, and fra- 
tricides, and infanticides 'without number, and a long cata- 
logue of other enormities and atrocities, such as would almost 
make fiends and demons to shudder at the recital. And could 
all the blood that has been violently and unrighteously spilt 
within its accursed walls again be collected together, and 
poured forth in one united stream, that crimson flood, it might 
almost be said without exaggeration, would rival even the 
deep-rolling Bosphorus itself. 

Not far from the Seraglio is a large and elegant building 
called the Pasha Kapousou, where the Reis Effendi and other 
great officers of government have their quarters, and where 
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all public biuiims it transacted. This is what the Fraolu 
BOW call the Porte. 

Id the same qiwrter of the city is the celebrated mosqne of 
Su Sophia, which, before St. Paul's of London was bi^ti, was 
considered the noblest edifice in tlie world, next to the Vatican 
church at Rome. There are few persons probably, who 
need to be informed, that this remarkable structure was for a 
long dme a Christian temple, before Constantinople lell into 
the bands of the Turks. It was built by the emperor Justi- 
nian, and remains to the present day very nearly in its original 
form, and in excellent preservation. There is probably no 
building in the world, of the same audquity, excepting the 
Pantheon at Rome, which has escaped with so little injury by 
time, and >o few alterations by the hand of man. It is said 
that Mahomet II., after he had conquered the city, went and 
sat down cross-legged in the sanctuar>' of this church, by the 
side of the great altar, and having said his prayers and caused 
himself to be shaved, fastened to one of the pillars a fnece o( 
embroidered cloth, which bad been used as a Kreeo in the 
mosque ot Mecca, and in this manner consecrated the build- 
ing to the service of his own religion. Some trifling altera- 
tions were all that were necessary, in order to convert it into 



There is nothing remarkable in the external aj^teanmce of 
St. Sophia, but the site and graceful swell of its dome, and 
the four minarets which rise at the angles, separated, as is 
usual, a short distance from the main building. It is veiy 
much blackened and defaced by time, and its architectnraJ 
beauty entirely ruined, by the immense buttresses which have 
been built all around it, to give greater solidity and subility 
to its walla. To my deep regret, 1 Jbund it impossible to ob- 
tain permission to inspect the interior of the edifice. Formerly, 
a few piastres were a sufficient passport to St. Sophia, even 
without the imperial firman, which was necessary jn order to 
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tDter the other great mosques ; hot for some time past all 
foreigners had been refused admittance. 

The other mosques most worthy of notice are those of the 
Suhans Solyman, Achmed, and Bajazet, and the Sultana 
Valida, mother of Mahomet IV. They are all built very 
nearly after the model of St. Sophia, and some of the copies, 
so far as the exterior is concerned, excel the original, if not 
in taste and beauty of proportion, at least in neatness of orna- 
ment and general effect. That of Sultan Achmed stands in a 
beautiful enclosure planted with trees, on one side of a spacioos 
square, and is set off by six of the tallest minarets, each of 
which is encircled by three separate galleries. 

The square above mentioned is the ancient Hippodrome, 
which name is found almost literally translated in the Turkish 
appellation of Aimeidan^*^ by which the place is at present 
distinguished. This similarity of names is probably, how- 
ever, nothing more than an accidental coincidence; for we 
can hardly suppose the Turks to have been wilfully and de- 
liberately guilty of such a knowledge of Greek, as to be at all 
aware of the meaning of the word Hippodrome. The place 
is adorned with a fine Egyptian obelisk, and a spiral column 
of bronze, composed of three large serpents entwined together 
and standing erect. This latter piece is one of the most 
curious of all the relics of antiquity, that have been transmittefd 
to the present day ; being nothing less than the identical group 
of serpents, that supported the golden tripod, which the Greeks 
found in the camp of Mardonius after the battle of Plataea, 
and which they consecrated to Apollo and placed in his 
temple at Delphi. Such, at least, it is pronounced to be by 
the most distinguished antiquarians that have seen it. The 
heads of the serpents have all three disappeared, and their 
bodies, which are hollow, are filled to the top with stones. 



At '\T\ Turkish si^ifipR a horse, and meidofh a place. 
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Toornefort mentioDs that two of the heads were taken off id the 
year 1700, but in what manner, or by whom, he does not state. 
Cfaishul, a traveller qnoied by Dr. Clarke, says that they 
were broken off by some of the servants of one of the Polish 
ambassadors, who had his reudence on one side of the square. 
With respect lo the third of these aerpents, a number of tnt- 
dltions are current among the people ; one of which is, that 
it was decapitated by Sultan Mourat, and another, that 
Mahomet performed the operation by a ungle blow of his 
battle axe. 

In the Atmeidan I saw, one morning, a grand parade of 
the Sultan's new troops, whom he was training from morning 
tiil night all over the cl^, to meet the disciplined armies of 
Russia. The greater part of them were young men under 
twen^ years of age, and many were mere boys not over six- 
teen. They were uniformly and decently equipped, and coi>' 
tidering their short experience in European tactics, went 
through the various exercises with surprising ease and regu- 
larity. But it is one thing lo manoeuvre on a parade ground, 
and another, on the field of battle ; and the event has proved 
what every intelligent foreigner in Constantinople predicted, 
that these new and youthful champions of Islamism, thus sud- 
denly drilled into soldiership, however bravely and stnl^ 
bomly they might fight for a moment under the influence of 
national pride and ftnatidsm, could not ultimately stand in the 
open field, before the veteran warriors of Russia. A large 
concourse of spectators were assembled on this occasion, to 
witness the performance of the troops, and among them a 
goodly number of the amiable sex, who, inTurkey, as else- 
where, are always foremost in a crowd. The greater part of 
the fair creatures waddled along on foot, but many of the 
higher order were in their arabat or carriages. To prevent 
any misconception, however, it is necessary to eiplaiu, that a 
Turkish carriage is what we should call a wagon, and a 
42 
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wagon loo a£ the thuanat and mott awkwafd ecumracfioiw 
It is gaudily deconHed* it is troe, with ''coarse painting, and 
gpiding, and carving, and silk fining, bat it is nevertlielesa in 
form a wagon, and is drawn at a snail's pace by a ttun of 
spiritless led horses, and sometimes, of oiien or ImfiJo^ As 
Englishman and myself were the only Franks among the 
crowd, and we recrived, as nsoal, a nomber of very pretty 
compUments, addressed both to onnelves and oor mothers ; 
hot as they were of too deHcale a nature for Christian tmtUf 
I shall be under the necessity of omittting the. repetitiaa of 
them. The la£es, I must do them the justice to say, on lUs 
occasion were pwticulariy civU ; ndther spitting upon us, nap 
inflicting a single blow, but contenting themielveB with 
administmng a little gentle and sw oc l 4 e mp eied abuse. 

The antiquities of Constantinople, besides dioee aheadty 
mentioned, may be described in very few words. The piuK 
cipal are, a stupendous aqueduct, built by die E mp er o r 
Valens, which still brings water to the city, and two immense 
reservoirs or cisterns, lying entirely under ground, with vaulted 
ceilings supported by innumerable marble colmnns. One of 
these reservoirs, the only one generally known even to the 
inhabitants themselves, is called the Bin beer derA^ or thou- 
sand and one columns ; this expression being commonly used 
by the Turks, to denote any indefinitely large nundber. It 
is now entirely dry, and is occupied as a factory for tiie 
making of silk lines and cords. The other one, which was 
discovered by Dr. Walsh* a few years ago, b pardy filled 
with water, forming a subterranean lake of considerable ex* 
tent. These reservoirs were constructed by the Greek empe- 
rors, in order to secure a supply of water in case of a siege ; 
for without some provision of the kind, the akty might be at 
once reduced, by interrupting the communication with die 



"^ Author of the Journey from Canst&niinople to England, 
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bauUl* in tbe mfmntains, from which the ordinary BUpply is 
brought id aqaedocls. The Turks have neglected allo- 
.gether these mart important works, and unless they should 
have tbe prudence to repair and fill them in time, the aty 
would be completely at the mercy of a besieging army. 

Tbe only other remuns of tbe Roman empire, that are 
dmerving of notice, are two Jolly pillars, of similar propor- 
tions, but far inferior workmanship, to that of Trajan at 
Rome. One of them has been very much blackened by tbe 
action of fire, and is therefore caUed the burnt column : it it 
sui^MMed to have once supported a statue of Constantine. 
Tbe other it called the historical column, and was erected in 
commemoration of the victories of the £mperor Arcadins, 
which are represented upon it in basso relievo. 

Next to the palaces and mosques, tiie finest edifices in Con- 
stantinople are the buracks, the SaTavanterait, (be basars, 
and the public baths. The latter are generally built with 
domes, and were it not for tbe absence of minarets, might 
sometimes almost be taken for mosques. By way of exp«i- 
ment I visited one of these batbs one morning, in company 
with several English gentlemen, and sybmittted to (be novel 
and curious operation which is' here practised. Tbe esta- 
btishment which we selected was one of tbe largest and best 
in the city, and being situated on the sea of Mamora, several 
miles distant from Pera, we hired a splendid six-oared caiquet 



*Bj this nune are known tbe ponda which the Turiu have 
fonned in the mountaina neu tlie Black eei, uid which tuiaM water 
for the use of tbe CK|»tal. They are nwde by aelecting nich atTeaiiw 
■■ flow throng elevated valleys conveniently walled in by nature, and 
tbrDwiof ationf dama acroaa them, ao u to obatnict their passage 
and aecnmiilate the water above. 

f The caiques of Constantinople , in general, are vastly superior to 
any boats that I have ever seen. In lightneM, swiflnesi, neatness of 
ftnteh, and elegance of model, they snipaaa even the famoua gondolas 
of Venice. They ate very Ion; and aairow, and so delicate^ poised 
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to cmivey us to the spot Tbe coone of poriflcatioii tfurongli 
which we passed was of so veiy singnlar m natare, that I shall 
venture to describe^ somewhat in detail, die niiole of its 
▼arions ceremonies. 

The first room that we entered was a large circnlar apart- 
ment, with a marble basin in the centre, and surroonded with 
a platfbrm raised to the bdglit of several fixt, npon wliich 
were ranged, at short and regular intervals, smaU beds or 
conches, giving the place very much the air. of a hospitaL 
We each selected a bed, diough not for immedUate use, and 
denuding ourselves' in the open room, consigned oar dolhei 
to die care of the attendants, who bundled. them -iqi, each 
parcel in a separate napkin, and placed them at the heads of 
the respective beds, in token of dieir being set wtpui for our 
special benefit and bdiooC We were dwn arrayed anew, 
with a blue cotton dodi wound round the waist and hanging 
below the knees, a long white napkin thrown over the shoulders 
in the form of a shawl, a towel folded in a smaU square and 
l^d on top of the head, and wooden shoes on the feet ; and in 
this bizarre costume we shuffled along over the sUppery marble 
floor into the first bathing room. This was a neat square 
apartment paved with white 'marble, with a dmne overhead 
studded with a large number of small circular * lights, and 
several marble basins in the walls, supplied by cocks with hot 



in the water, that it is necessary to ait in the bottom, to avoid the dan- 
ger of upsetting. The exterior is painted entirely black : the interior 
is lined with beautiful broad planks, without paint, but richly decorated 
with carved and gilt work, which is sometimes executed in the most 
superb style. The oars, and every thing else connected with them, are 
the perfection of neatness. Those thut are employed on the €rolden 
Horn, in crossing from Galata to the city, are very small, and are 
rowed by a single mtfn : such as are intended for more distant excur- 
sions are larger, and carry from four to eight oars. Some, belonging 
to men of rank, are upon a much greater scale : I once saw the Capitan 
Ptaha descending the Bosphonis in one of twenty oan. 
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and cold water. The atmosphere of this room was a palpa- 
ble steam, hot almost to suffocation, and producingt for toae 
minutes, a disagreeable sensation of faintness. A mg was 
here spread for us to sit upon, and pipes and coffee were 
brought for our entertainment, while the preparatory process 
of soaking, and stewing, and opening the pores was going on. 
In a few minutes the perspiration began to flow in copious 
streams, the heat became gradually less oppressive, and in 
the smoking of a chibouic we became cooled down into a de- 
lightful temperature, apparently very little warmer than thai 
of the outer atmosphere. We now proceeded into the next 
room, which was much larger than the first, and doubly 
(barged with steam. Notwithstanding our previous seasffli- 
ing, the heat was almost insupportable ; and so dense was the 
v^xHir, that for a moment we appeared to be in a cloud, and 
could scarcely distinguish objecte a foot beyond us. Soon, 
however, the view b^an to open, and disclosed to us an odd 
assemblage, composed principally of Turks and Armenians, 
old and yonng, in a state of almost perfect ondity, and strewed 
promiscuously about the floor, in every variety of grotesque 
and ludicrous attitude. I must here observe, en pataant, that 
there is hardly a more ridiculous spectacle in the world, than 
a Turk in a bath, with his bearded chin, and head entirely 
bald with the exception of a small tuft reserved at the crown. 
This inner apartment was arranged much in the same manner 
as the adjoining one, excepting that in the middle of the floor 
it contained a spacious marble elevation about eighteen inches 
in height, upon which, after the example of the rest, we ^read 
our ni^kins, and reclined at full length on our elbows. 
After lying in this manner for the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes, melting rapidly away at the pores, and almost float- 
ing in perspiration, the attendants came up to us in succession, 
naked to the skin, with the exception only of a diaper around 
their loins, and performed upon us the complicated and tor^ 
menting operation <^ skampooimg, wjuch Cnms so important 
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a eenm m y m a Tmkiih bath. It ii done in Urn fidlowiag 
manner. The talgect is fint laid flat on Us baek, and die 
operator be^ by gendjr patting and idraking his fintey 
pioceecBng by degrees to jeri£ and stretch diem widi violenee^ 
and crackings with great' dexteriqr, neaify every joint in tte 
body. He dien sqneeies the chest and sides b e tw e e n hia 
hands, accommodating the degree of force to the die and 
strength of the individiial, and conchides this branch of 
dw operation, by cromng the arms over the breast so as 
to bring the dmolders as near logetiier as posribh, and 
then bearing suddenly down vpon them widi his knees, in 
soch a manner as seldom fidh to eitract an invohmtary gnnil 
from Us patient. He in the next place turns the person ovor 
from his supine pprition, and getting upon Us back, fiJh 
to cracking die jmits of the spine, and tiristnig and wrendi- 
ing die limbs in Tarions directions. The grand finale con- 
dsts in straining each arm in succession over the back, to die 
utmost degree of which it is capable, and pressing violently 
upon it with the knees, as in the first pontion. 

After submitting patiently to the whole of tUs deliberate 
torture, we sat down, each by a separate basin, and were 
rubbed with mittens of hair cloth fit>m head to foot, tiD the 
outer surface of the cuticle, which had been completely soaked 
and softened, rolled ofi* like putty, and we were left, like 
snakes in the spring, with new and delicate skins. To rinse 
away the cast off slough, we were then halMrowned with 
hot water, dipped in large cups out of the marble reservoirs, 
and dashed violendy in our faces and over every other part 
of our bodies. This ablution being perfonned, we were 
rubbed all over with soap, by means of silken mops, till we 
were covered with a lather so thick, as entirely to conceal 
our persons, and to give us the appearance of shapeless masses 
of froth and foam. Another copious efiiision of hot water, 
completed the long and varied process of purification. 

We now went out and remained some time in the adjmning 
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room, in order to descend by degrees from the elevated teii>- 
perature to which we hsd so long been exposed. The same 
place which had feh so oppressively hot when we first entered 
it, now seemed like an ice honse, by contrast with the sl^ 
hotter apartment which we had jost left In a few momentB 
the attendants came and wrapped large napkins around onr 
beads, and enveloped onr boifies in warm dry cloths. Whm 
we had become sufficiently cooled to begin to feel the heat 
Igain, we slipped on our ' wooden riioes, and returning to 
the dresuDg-room, were bolstered up in bed in a sitting 
posture, and served with pipes, coffee, and lemonade. In 
half an hour the clothes were changed, and in about an bo«v, 
the beat and perspiration were so far gone, as to permit as to 
venture oat with safety into the open air. 

To the uninitiated, there is something rather disgusting, 10 
say the least of it, in this mode of bathing ; but persons b^ 
come fimd of it by habit, and if not too oftea repeated, it is 
very refreshing and renovating to the system. One feels d^ 
li^tfally supple and elastic for a day or two afterwards. 
The Turiu carry h to great excess ; so as frequently to in- 
jure their complexions, and debiUtate their constitationi. 
The bath is not only resorted to as a favourite lumry, but is 
enjoined in many cases as a religious duty. 

In the interior of the ci^ is a large open space, called the 
Etmeidan, or place of meat, from its having formerly been 
appropriated to the distributioa of rations among the Janis^ 
lies. Here these refractory snbjecu were in the habit of a»- 
sembling, whenever they thought proper to mutiny, and here 
they assembled on (be last memorable occasion in tbe samnwr 
of 1825. The Etmeidan will long be regarded in Constan- 
tinople with horror, and at the same lime with exaltation, as 
tbe scene of tbe final extinction of that turbulent and insolent 
body, which for centuries had dictated to tbe throne, and 
ruled the emjHre, and filled the cajntal with sec&tion, and riot, 
and conflagrstion, and blooddted. It was in tbe Etmridan. 
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thst the 8t«fn energy of Mahmoud offried at length mto 
cation that deeply hidden plan, which he had been flikntly 
preparing and maturing ever since hift accession to the thraaet' 
ittrthe sabiectioa or the extermination of dns obnozioQS and 
detested corps. By a liberal distribution of pmves and bovr- 
strings, he luul gradually succeeded in winning over the mote 
tractable among the officers, and in remoring die stubborn and 
unmanageable beyond the power of thwarting his views. He 
had even conquered tiirir undent iirgudices so far, as to oi^ 
tain their consent to funiish a hundred and fifty nien from eadi 
aria^ or regiment, to be organised and disciplined after die 
European manner. This was an experiment fiJl of difficulty, 
and danger, and one which, a few years befiire, had cost Se» 
lim III. his life: in renewing it, therefore, Mahmoud very 
wisely avoided the unpopular appeUation of Ntxanhgeddidii 
ornew regulars, which Selim had given to his ill4ated corps, 
and by adopting the name of Nizam^ittic^ or old regulars, 
which seemed to indicate something already sanctioned by 
former usage, succeeded at first in blinding the eyes of the 
Janizaries to the real character of the innovation thus artfully 
introduced among them. It was not long, however, before 
they saw through the disguise of the name, and discovered 
that the discipline imposed upon them was nothing less than 
the abominable tactics of the Qiaoun^ which they regarded 
with such religious abhorrence. The Sultan perceived the 
symptoms of discontent which broke out among them, and 
finding it impossible to reform^ resolved at last to detingf* 
The preparations for the dreadful blow were all arranged 
with admirable judgment and foresight : a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition were secretly got together, the corps of 
TopgiSj or Cannoniers, were enlisted on the Sultan's side, 
the co-operation of the Ulemas was secured, and the Agas 
Pasha of Yenikeui was directed to assemble and hold in rea- 
diness, near the city, a large body of troops upon whose 
fidelity he could depend, to march the moment the signal 
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should be ghren. Tbe nine was now con^eled, and DOthing 
renwined, but to lay, md fire tbe train. It was for this veiy 
porpoK, tbere is reasoo u> believe, that a grand review of the 
Nixam-attiet was ordered to take place in tbe Etmeidan, on 
tbe 1 Jtfa of June, in presence of the Sultan himself and tbe 
principal oficers of the empire. It wonld seem, that Mab- 
mood foresaw, from tbe growing manifestations of discontoit 
which were visible, that a grand rebellion of the Janiiariei 
rantt, sooner or later, iuevitably break forth, and that be 
therefore purposely contrived the incident which finally led to 
it, in order to bring it about wilhont aHy previous concert, 
and at a dme when he was fully on his guard to meet it. On 
tbe fourteenth of the month, the day preceding that appointed 
for the review, the troops were called out, to undei^ a pre- 
paratory exercise ; and it was on this occasion, that tbe terri- 
ble explosion took place. The spark was applied by an 
Egyptian oficer, who struck one ttfthe soldiers belonging to 
Ina corps, for expressing, in a disorderly manner, his dissatis- 
faction at tbe introduction of the new system. Nothing 
more was wanting, to fire in an instant tbe inflammable spirits 
of tbe whole body of troops, who had for some time been only 
waiting for a pretext and an opportunity, to rise in open re- 
bellion against the odious reforms of the Sultan. They 
started with a unanimous impulse from their ranks, mingled 
together in wild confusion and uproar, and setting tliemselves 
in motion with furious shouts and ycUt, ruibed through the 
streets in a resistless torrent, plundering and insnlting, with 
indiscriminate violence, all that fell in their way. They di- 
rected their coone, in tbe first instance, towards the house of 
their Agas, who had been a xealoni [»omoter of the new sy»* 
tern, and whom they natnraDy singled out, therefore, a* tbe 
firvt object of their vengeance ; but their intended victim -had 
provided in lime for tbe emei^ency, and had removed to a 
place of safety, not only bis own person, but tbe most valmble 
part of hit httem, and other moveable treamre. They (bond, 
4S 
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however, his Kehof/a^ or Lieutenant, whom they butchered in 
the most cruel manner, — ^penetrated into the harem, where 
they committed outrages not to be mentioned, — and conchided 
by demoUshing and destroying every thing upon which tbey 
could lay their hands. They then resumed their tumultuous 
march, increasing in fury as they advanced, tearing off, and 
trampling in the dirt, and spitting upon their unifonns, those 
accursed signs of their humiliation, and in thb manner arrived 
at length at the palace of the Porte, where they halted for the 
second time. After ransacking and defacing the building, 
securing what plunder they could find, and commitdng to the 
flames the records and archives of the empire, they poured 
again into the square of the Etmeidan, from which they had 
first sallied forth. 

The number of the insurgents had, in the mean time, been 
constantly and rapidly swelling, by the accession of their 
comrades of the old regime^ and an infuriated rabble, such 
as, at Constantinople, is always ready to join the standard of 
sedition. On arriving in the square, the Janizaries inverted 
their rice kettles, and began to beat tliem and call upon their 
blessed patron, the canonized Dervis Hadgi Bektash, ac- 
cording to their usual method of proclaiming their defiance 
of the Sultan's power. While all these events were transpi- 
ring in the city, the stern Mahmoud was at his summer resi- 
dence, a short distance up the Bosphorus, surrounded by the 
members of his Divan, and all the principal ofiicers of church 
and state, whom he summoned to a grand council, the mo- 
ment the news of the insurrection reached his ears. He was 
not taken unawares ; all the means of accomplishing his de- 
signs were at hand, — the Topgis were waiting for the signal 
to move, — the Agas Pasha and his army were within call, — 
and the Bostangis were on the alert within the Seraglio : he 
resolved, ^therefore, at all hazards, to improve the critica] mo- 
ment. He accordingly announced to the council his firm 
determination, either to quell forever the turbulent spirit 
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i>t' the Janiearies, or perish in the attempt ; and proposed tr> 
them, to tiy the experimmt or dixplayiiif; the sacred standard 
of tbe Prt^ihet— a venerated relic, which was never brought 
forth but in cases of tbe most extreme urgency, and had not 
been exhibited for upwards of fifty years. This proposal 
being received with tbe concurrence of the whole council, the 
Agas Pasha and Topgi Bashi were ordered to the city with 
Ibeir respective corps, and the Sultan, with his court, pro- 
ceeded iiiunedialely to the Seraglio, and from thence lo the 
imperial mosque c^ Achnted, where the banner of the Pro- 
phet was solemnly displayed, in preseiKe of the assembled 
muldtude; the Sultan and Mufti pronouncing, at the same 
time, tbe curse of Heaven upon all who should refuse to rally 
round it, and proclaiming the dissolution, at once and for- 
ever, of the rebellious corps of Janiiaries. Before resorting, 
however, to forcible measures, several mewiengers of rank 
were despatched to the insurgents, with oflers of tbe Sultan's 
gracious forgiveness, if they would peaceably return to their 
allegiance. The answer was given, by putting to death tbe 
liearera of the insulting message, and demanding tlie heads 
of all the leading innovators npon the established institutions of 
tbe empire. Mahmoud now spoke the word, having first ob- 
tained the religious sanction of the Mufti's approbation, and 
the doom of the Janiiaries was sealed. Tbe Agas Pasha 
marched immediately to the Etmeidan, with a force estimated 
at six^ thousand men, and surrounded tbe square on everj' 
side, placing tbe artillery in front. The insurgents, finding 
themselves thus suddenly hemmed in, and exposed to certain 
destruction, made a general and tremendous rush towards one 
of tbe streets opening upon the square, calling loudly npon 
the name of the Prophet for protection. For a moment, tbe 
TopgU hentated at tbe Nght of the approaching torrent ; 
until one of their officers, more resolute than the rest, at 
length broke the awful suspense, by stepping boldly up t« 
one of the pins, and firing his pistol over the priming. This 
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discbarge was immediately followed by another, and the 
panicHrtmck muldtnde recoiled in horrid confosion apon Ae 
square. Both of the guns were loaded with grape shotf and 
the havoc which they committed was terrific : hundreds w«re 
a| once cut down, and the troops, pouring in from every di- 
rection, continued die work of slaughter so long as a vicrtim 
remained. Many of the devoted wretches, urged on by the 
fury of despair, succeeded in forcing their way to the neigh- 
bouring barracks ; but it was only to defer their fate a few 
moments longer. The building was set on fire, cannon were 
planted before the gates, and every avenue of escape was 
filled up with the Sultan's troops, and with the mob which 
iiad been drawn together by the exhibition of the sacred baiH 
ner. Some were burned to death, others were killed in 
jumping from the windows, and others were hewn down by 
the voUies of grape shot, which were incessandy raking the 
entrances. For the two following days the gates of the city 
were kept shut, excepting a single one for the admission of 
the people from the vicinity, who flocked in crowds to the 
mosque of Achmed, to gratify their curiosity, and stimulate 
their faith, by a sight of the holy relic. During this period, 
such of the Janizaries as had survived the great day of 
slaughter, were dragged forth from their lurking places, and 
the most of them strangled, or otherwise destroyed : a few 
were imprisoned for life, and a body of Asiatics were mercir 
fully condemned to exile, and driven away in total destitution, 
to languish and perish by the way. The remains of those 
that were slain were dragged through the streets and thrown 
into the water ; and such was the accumulation for several 
days, of mangled and putrifying carcasses off the point of the 
Seraglio, that boats were sometimes impeded in their progress, 
and found difficulty in extricating themselves from the floating 
masses of corruption. 

The scene of this horrid and revolting butchery presented, 
at thf* ppriod when I visited it, a melancholy and affecting 
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pictuK of desolatiiHi. Tbe bamcka, and the hotues of 
the citbens for loiDe dutance aroimd, irtikfa wen involved in 
tbe destructive conflegration, lay still in rninB ; and unong 
tbe blRckened stonei and heaps of rubbish, tbe bones of tboK 
that perished were in some places visible. 

1 now come to the greatest, by far, of all the cariosities of 
Constantinople; I allude to that most exalted of mortals, 
tMose tUcnei are at thevitaHe as liote of fate, his Subfime 
Majesty, tbe Padisba of the Ottomans — tbe brother of tbe 
Snn, and coosia of the Moon, (and nncle, for aogfat I know, 
(rf* all tbe planets,) — tbe vicegerent of tbe Pn^jhet — the 
Prince of the Potentates of tbe earth— the dispenser of the 
orowns of tbe universe, ttc be. iu.* Of this angnst and 
m y sterious being, 1 obtained a glorioos vision in the person 
of Hahmood IL, during one of those periodical visits, which, 
in compliance with the sacred usage of the empire, be pays 
eveiy Friday momiog to tbe mosque, both to set an example 
of piety to his people, and to offer up his powerfnl prayers in 
tbeir behalf- I was so fortunate a* to get a position in tbe 
foremast rank of the crowd, and close to the gate o( the 
seraglio, where I conid -enjoy an unobstructed view of tbe 
whole procession, as it slowly defiled before me. First came 
a par^ of BoatangtM, in their ordinary costume, some on foot 
carrying cn^ons and cloths for the service, others riding on 
horseback ; then another division of them on fc»t, dressed in 
green gowns richly embroidered with gold, and burnished 
helmets crowned with immensely high coloured plumes, 
qireading out in tbe form of a fan, like those carried by tbe 
nde of tbe P<^ on occasions of high solemnly. Next fol- 
lowed about twen^ superb led horses, magoificently capari- 
soned, and each attended by three grooms, one at the head 



* I ragnA that I ut onaMa to fin veitatim the title* of th» Snltan, 
bat the; mn very nmck in this style. 
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and one upon either side. Then came the Sultan himselt', 
mounted on a noble Arabian of almost immaculate whiteness, 
with housings glittering with gold and jewels and nearly 
sweeping the ground* His highness wore a plain peBsae 
of orange coloured cloth, with a broad cape of sable hanging 
over his shoulders, and a graceful head-piece, composed of a 
kavouk of light blue cloth, and an exquisitely folded 9arek* 
of fine white muslin, orsamented in front with a star add 
crescent of brilliants and a single brown plume. He is a man 
about forty-five years of age, of a majestic form and carriage, 
and handsome features, with the exception of his nose, Vhich 
is rather ungracefully turned up at the end. His cheeks are 
somewhat sunken, his complexion is unusually dark and sal- 
low, approaching very nearly to an olive colour, and his 
beard, of the blackest jet. An expression of studied dignity 
sat upon his countenance ; his head was thrown back with a 
lofty and imperious air; his brow was knit, and his eye 
glanced rapidly from side to side, but it looked at no one ; it 
condescended not to notice the vile multitude around. He 
sat immoveably erect in the saddle, managing his mettled 
steed without any visible efibrt, as if almost unconscious of the 
snorting, and prancing, and curveting of the impatient animal. 
The moment his Sublimity issued from the gate, the band 
struck up a march from Moses in Egypt^ the soldiery, who 
were drawn up in two opposite lines from the palace to the 
mosque, presented arms and inclined their bodies forward, 
the horsemen bent their heads to the saddle-bow, and all the 
people made a low and reverent obeisance. A «hort distance 
behind the Sultan, rode the Kislaf Agas, or chief of the 
black eunuchs ; a great ox of a fellow, about seventy years old, 



* The kavouk is a sort of cap, shaped somethinpf like the crown of a 
hat, which forme the foundation of the turbans worn by the Turkish 
fifrandees. The ttarek is the cloth wound around it. 
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and as hideous a piece of deTortnily as I ever beheld. He 
was richly dressed, and mounted-on a fine horse, and evidently 
seemed to consider himself (he greatest man in the procession. 
He bowed and waved hia hand from side to side, with as com- 
placent an air as his sour and wrinkled visage was capable 
of assuming, and the people saluted him with a homage 
almost as profound bs that which they paid to the Sultan him- 
self. He was followed by eight or ten of his tribe, all in 
white turbans and splendidly mounted. Next in order rode 
the SeUtdar, or sword-bearer, the Ckiokadar, or cloak-bearer, 
and other officers of distinction, carrying upon llieir arms 
several gorgeous turbans, one of which was made to bow to 
the people in behalf of the Grand Seignor, and was saluted, 
as it,pas8ed along, in the most humble and reverential man- 
ner ; for his Imperial Majesty is too s&lT-necked, to bow to 
his vassals in person. Last of all came a superb cavalcade 
of several hundred chamberlains and other officers of tbe 
palace. The procession returned from the mosque in the 
same order, and the royal priest brouglit up tl>e rear, seated 
upon a splendid Arabian, and displaying wiouB feats of 
horsemanship for the entertainment of the admiring multitude. 
After all had re-entered the seraglio, an officer went round 
with a portfolio, and received a number of petitions ; for this 
is the privileged day of the week, when every one has a right 
to lay his grievances before the throne. Whether or no he 
obtains redress, " is as thereafter may be." 

A few days beft>re I left X^onstantinople, a great excite- 
ment was produced among the people by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a Dervis, covered with a black veil, and seated 
upon one of the altars of Sl Sophia, with a cup of water on 
one ude of him and a dish of dates on the other. Both 
night and day he maintained his position, without ever lying 
down to sleep, and taking no nouristunent, during the whole 
twenty-four hours, but a single date and a single swallow of 
water. When questioned as to the object of his singular 
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visit, he merely replied, ** Wait till the end of for^ days ;^^ 
and no persiia»on could prevail upon him to titter a syllabk 
more than this. Various surmises were formed among di& 
ferent classes of persons, to explain the perplexing mystery. 
The Franks imagined it to be a trick of the government, to 
gain credence for some prophecy which they intended to put 
into the Dervis' mouth, in order to work upon the reli^oas 
feelings of the people, and inspire them with confidence re- 
specting the result of the approaching war. Among the vul- 
gar Greeks, a notion prevailed, that the ominous stranger was 
one of the saints whose picture adorned the waHs of St. So- 
phia when it was a Christian temple, and that be had returned 
to life to communicate some important revelation ; dressing 
himself in black, on account of its being Passion w^k. 
What was the result of the afiair, or whether the dates and the 
patience of the Dervis held out till the end of the for^ dsysj I 
have never been able to learn. 

Another event of deep interest, which was much talked of 
at this time, was the departure of a deputation of Ghreeks for 
the Morea, to endeavour to recall their revolted countrymen 
to their allegiance. They were sent by the Sultan's command, 
and carried extorted letters from the Patriarch and Synod of 
Constantinople, recommending to the rebels, to embrace the 
overtures of reconciliation, which their sovereign was in mercy 
extending to them. He most generously offered them a num- 
ber of magnificent presents, to induce them to return beneath 
his parental authority ; viz. all the tribute which they owed 
since the commencement of their insurrection, and an exemp- 
tion from all taxes for one year after their submission ! In 
addition to this, he promised them a forgetfulness of their 
past ingratitude, and a free pardon to all who should surren- 
der themselves to his clemency. The infatuated Greeks were 
nevertheless unmoved by the vast condescension of the Suhan, 

and perversely rejected all his gracious and disinterested 
proposals. 
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CoNSTANTITfOPLE is, in one respect, like a certain place 
described by Virgil ; it is an easy matter enongh to get into 
it, bat a vny different thing to get out of it. This difficulty 
I <»ily discovered, when I came to apply for a firman to re- 
turn by land to Smyrna, and was informed, to oiy great sur- 
prise and disappointment, that all applications of the kind had 
been for some time refused. The prospect of being able to 
retreat by water was equally discouraging ; for all vessels, ot 
whatsoever nation, and whithersoever bound, were detained 
as the Sultan's lawful prisoners, until his Omnipotence should 
think proper to liberate them. None had for a long time - 
been allowed to enter the Black Sea, except upon condition 
of bringing the Saltan, in return, a cargo of grain at his own 
prices : a number from Odessa, loaded principally with tallow, 
bad been waiting for months, for permission to pass the Dar- 
danelles; and even some, which were entirely emp^, had 
been detained for several weeks, without any sort of pretext. 
At length, however, two English brigs, bound for Smyrna in 
ballast, obtained their finnans by a present to the Dragoman 
of the Porte, and I engaged my passage in one of them, called 
the Tola ; but it was not withont repeated and wearisome ap- 
ptications, the result of which seemed for some days extremely 
doubtful, that I succeeded at last in procuring the necessary 
teskaree, or passporL There was reason indeed to apprehend 
a detention of all Christians, as pledges for the good behaviour 
of the European soverngns. As I was about crosung over 
ope day from the city to Galata, in company with a party of 
44 
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Franks, an oflker cried oat to the boatmani not aware of our 
having an interpreter with us, ** keep your eyes open-Hrmnd 
and not carry them on board of any vesseL'* These words 
sounded in my ears very like a death warrant, or, at least, a 
sentence of imprisonment ; especially when I called to mind 
some disclosures which I had thoughtlessly made, respecting 
my mission to Greece, in presence of a young Enghsh rene- 
gade, who was in the service of the Capitan Pasha as Drago- 
man, and was supposed to be employed by his mast^ aa a 
spy. It was with the fteling^, therefore, of a captive escaped 
firom Us diwigeon, that I found myself safidy embarked on 
board of a swift and beautiful vessel, and saw the proud stmo- 
tures of Constantinople rapidly fiiding away in the distance. 
We^descended the Dardanelles with a light breeie, which 
died entirely away just before we readied the castles. We 
drifted down, however, with the current, without attracting 
any notice until we came nearly opposite to the second Asiatic 
castle. Here a flash and a column of smoke were sent forth, 
and a loud unintelligible slumt was raised ; but as this was not 
the regular >dsiting place, we concluded, at first, that the sig- 
nal must be intended, not for us, but for some of the other 
fortresses. The shouts, however, continued to grow louder 
and louder, and the discharge of a musket left no longer any 
doubt, that the object of all the uproar was to bring us to. 
The weather being perfectly calm, and the water very deep, 
it was utterly impossible, either to heave to or cast anchor ; 
but these circumstances, of course, never entered into the 
consideration of the garrison, who were probably all ignorant 
landsmen, and saw nothing to prevent a ship from standing 
still or turning round at pleasure, in any weather and in any 
water. Fearing, therefore, the consequences of enraging 
them, by totally neglecting their orders, I advised the captain 
to send the boat ashore with bis papers. This gentleman was 
a sturdy little Englishman, of the real John Bull school, full 
of the naval pride of his countrymen, and the rash courage 
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pecuUBrly incideDt to his profession. He began to talit about 
the justice of the case, and, as if a Turkish garrison were a 
court of equity, said they had no right to stop him at that 
castle, and he'd be d — d if he'd take any notice of the black- 
guards. At length, however, after much persuasion and ez- - 
postulation, he yielded so far as to lower the boat and bring 
her alongside ; but still refused pertinaciously to send ber 
ashore. We were by this time abreast of the castle, and within 
so short a distance, as distinctly to hear the garrison ordering 
us in Greek and Italian to come to anchor. Finding all their 
signals and commands misunderstood or disregarded, they 
now resorted to a mor* intelligible language thui either 
Greek or Italian, and deputed one of their big guns to be the 
spokesman. The voice of this deep-mouthed messenger 
shook, in some slight degree, tlie nerves of our dooghty btUe 
captain, and be hastily despatched the boat with his firman 
and other credentialB, together with a Greek boy as an inter- 
preter, protesting lustily, at ifae same time, against the out- 
rageous imposition. An officer came down to meet the boat, 
in a perfect paroxysm of rage, slormiog, and stamping, and 
beating the air, like a maniac ; he dealt upon us all the ana- 
themas with which his language abounds, refused to look at 
the papers or hear a word of explanation, and ordered ut 
peremptorily to come to anchor. The reason for this depai^ 
ture from the common practice was probably some apprebeiH 
sion, that, as it was near night and there was no wmd, we 
might not reach the lower castle before dark, and might pei^ 
haps attempt to pass on without undergoing the customary 
examination. But the boat had scarcely returned, when a 
fresh breese sprang up on a sudden from the northward. The 
New Albion, ■ vessel which was saiUng in company with ut, 
and was on the other side of the straits, having taken the wind 
before us, was rutuiing down under full sail, and fast shooting 
ahead of us. The gallant Captain Contts could not suhnut 
to this odious partiaUty. " They have no more right to stop 
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me Aan her !*' he exckumed— swore he wooldn'tlofe so fine 
a breeie lor all the easdes in Tatkey — and instantly ordered 
all sail to be set. Then taming boldly towards the casdev 
** Let them fire, if they dare, apon the English flag !" be 
cried aloud, in a tone of magnanimons defiance, as the can- 
vass swelled oat, and the vessel began to dash rapidly through 
the water. The garrison, all the while, stood raving apon 
the battlements, looking after us with furious shouts and me- 
nacing gestures, but still hesitating to fire ; for the case was 
not a veiy dear one, and they well knew, as our valorous 
captain observed, ** that the British flag was a thing not to be 
trifled with.*' By steering dose under the shore, we got out 
of the range of their guns, before Aey had time to take coun- 
sel together, as to die measures it was most expedient to adopt* 

After the peril was past, we all applauded the resolute in- 
trepidity of Captain Coutts, though, at the same time, we 
could not but censure him for the foolish exposure which he 
had made of our lives. If indeed it had been broad day- 
light, and the weather perfectly clear, and the TopgU per- 
fectly cool and collected, so as to have been able to fire with 
a steady aim, the experiment would have been excusable ; for 
the Turkish cannoniers arc such extraordinary marksmen, 
that they are almost certain to miss, when they take deliberate 
aim. But to think of encountering the tremendous risk of 
random shots, which might so easily have strayed towards the 
mark in a hazy atmosphere, just as night was coming on, and 
under circumstances which were sure to throw the Topgii into 
confusion and trepidation, was a temerity, of which no man 
in his sober senses would ever have been guilty ! 

We lay to at the old castle of Asia to receive the usual visit, 
and were boarded by the Agas, as on our voyage up the 
straits. The old gentleman was as fat and good-natured as 
ever, notwithstanding tiie severe privations of the Ramdzan^ 
under which he had been suffering since our first acquaintance. 
He begged a botde of Jamaica, to celebrate the Ba*ram^ 
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which was to commeDce that very evening, and bidding m a 
hearty farewell, lowered his ponderoui balk with difficult 
down the side of the vessel, and took his seat cross-legged on 
the loHy poop of his bar^. The completion of the important 
ceremony was announced by the discharge of half a doten 
heavy guns from the Asiatic fortress, which were answered by 
an equal number from the European side. Another longer 
and louder peal of artillery, proclaimed shortly ailerwards 
the opemng of the BaXram.* 

Below die castles, we saw the brig Delos, of Boston, lying 
at anchor, waiting for the arrival of a tirmau to enable her to 
proceed up to Constantinople. The finnan was shortly after- 
wards received, and she accomplished her voyage in safely ; 
being the first Americaa taerckantman^ that had ever passed 
the Dardanelles under the national flag. 



* The fbut of the Bairam comoieDcea with the moon CAut>«J, 
which immediately foUows the Kamozon, and continues three dtjv. 
■■ ir the cloudy weather hindera their diaceming the new moon," aajrs 
Toumefort, in bis qutint style, " they keep b^ck the festival one day ; 
but if the clouda continue, they suppose there ought to be a new mooD, 
and kindle bonfires iu the streets." On the first day the Sultan repait* 
early in the morning to one of the royal mosques, accompanied by the 
ministers and other jreat officers, civil and military, and a numeroua 
and pompous retinue, comprehending all the splendour and ma^^nifi- 
' cence of his court. On his return to the seraglio, he holds a grand 
levee, receives the homage of the great ones of the empire, and distri- 
butes presents among them. There is preaching in all the mosques, 
and after sermon the following hymn is sung ; " Salvation and blessing 
upon thee, Hahumet, the friend of God I Salvation and blessing upon 
thee, JestiB Christ, the breath of God ! Salvation and blessing upon 
thee. Hoses, the familiar of God ! Salvation and blessing upon thee, 
David, the monarch established by God ! Salvation and blessing upmt 
thee, Solomon, the faithful servant of God! Salvation and blessing 
upon thee, Noah, who wast saved by the grace of Ood ! Salvation 
and blessing upon thee, Adam, the purity of God !" 

fOncofoiiTshipsofwarwaaatConaUntiiiopleintheyearlSOl. Dr. 
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Od oar amnl at So^im, m fimnd that tbe long expected 
wnra «r tbe dedantioa of war by RtuMa, had jost been re^ 



Ckrim,wbo«» then*! the time, givea tfae finUowiiif inteiMtfavde- 
■aiptkn. of On novel occunence ; 

*' T^ arrinl of an Ameiicui frigite, for the fint time, Kt Conitaa- 
tioople, csueed conmdenble MnaUioo, not onlj among tbe Torka, but 
tlwthrongtuHttthewfaolediplom^ticcoTpa*tBtioiiedatPen. Thiiihip, 
Gommukded by C^itain Bainbridfe, cune from Algien, with a letter 
wd preeento from tbe Def toOe SnlUaudCvoduI'kaha. The 
pmawita eoDMited of tifen amd other animale. MOt with a view to COB. 
nliate tbe TnrfcUi gavemineiiti whom the Dcv had offimded. When 
■he came to an anchor, and a mnieige went to the Parte that an Am^ 
rican frigate waa in the harbour, Ae Tnrfca were ahogether imaUe to 
compttiiend where the country waa ntoated whoae flag they wen to 
salute. A great deal of tiDW>na therefbre lost m eettling thie inpoctaitt 
point, and in conridering how to receive tbe stranger. In the meaa 
time we went od board, to riait tbe captain ; and were sitting with him 
in hie cabin, when a measenger caae from the Turkiafa gDvernmenti to 
ask whether America were not otfaerwiae called the New World ; and 
being answered in the affirmative, aaanred tbe captain that h« was wel- 
come, and would be treated with the utmost cordiality and respect. 
The messengers from tbe Dey were then ordered on board of the Capo- 
dan Pasba'a Bhip4 who, receiving tbe letter from their sovereign with 
great rage, first spat, and then stamped upon it; telling them U^ga 
back to tbeir master, and inform him, that be would be served after the 
same manner, whenever the Turkiah Admiral met him. Captain Bain- 
brid^ was however received with every mark of attention, and re- 
warded with magnificent preaenta. The fine order of his ahip and the 
healthy state of her crew, became topics of general conversation is 
Pan ; and the different nunietera strove who should fint receive him 
in their palaces. We accompanied him in hia long boat to the Black 
sea, aa he waa desirous of faoiating there, for the Grat time, the Ame- 
rican flag ; aqd upon his return, were amused by a very singular enter- 
taiiwient at hia table during dinner. Upon the four coraera were as 
many decanters, containing fresh water from the four quarters of the 
globe. Tbe natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, sat down 
together at the aame table, and were regaled with deeh, fruit, bread, and 
other viands ; while, of every article, a sample from each goarter of 
the i^obe wsa presented at tbe aame time." 
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ceived. A nnmber of Russian resideote, apprehensive that . 
some violence migbl be attempted against them, immediately 
sought refuge among the Ehips of war in the harbour ; but a 
firman arrived a few days aAerwards from Constantiiiopk, 
cantiooing the people against committing any injury, either 
upon the persons or property of peaceable Russiaa subjecti. 
This lealous observance of the rules of uviliied warfare on 
the part of a Turk, and especially a Turk like Sultan Mab- 
moud, whose life has been marked by so many acts of dia- 
bolical cruelty and ferocity, is certainly a phenomenon of the 
most singular nature. What are the motives which have UH 
fluenced him in this sudden change of policy, it is difficult to 
determine. Perhaps be has grown more tender-hearted o€ 
late ; perhaps be has become satiated at last with blood ; or 
perhaps (which is tbe most probable supposition) be fears to 
exasperate the Christian governments of Enrope, in the pr^ 
sent critiral simation of his empire. 

With respect lo his own liege subjects, however, he still 
reserves to himself the right of being as cruel and arbitrary 
as be pleases. We found that the persecutions against tbe 
Armenian Catholics, which had been carried on at Consiajiti- 
nople with such releiftless rigour, were about commencing at 
Smyrna. During the winter a decree was issued, requiring 
those who were established in the capital, either to conform to 
the true Annenian faith, or to leave the city, and retire with 
their families into the interior of Anatolia. Tbe great body 
of them chose rather to encounter all the horrors of expatria- 
tion, than to submit to sucb a tyrannical invauon ol their reli- 
gious liberty. Tb^ were accordingly obliged to abandon 
tb«r possessions, and to undertake in the midst of winter a 
long and fatiguing journey through an inhtnpitable region, 
without any of the ordinary conveniences for irBvelling, and 
almost without tbe means of procuring the bare necessaries of 
life. Many of tbe women and children, it is said, actnsJIy 
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pmsbfed on tb^ way. Not even the fibeity of choomg <he 
gjboe of tbeir eiile waiisUowed them* The senloice would 
have been tderabley if they had been permitted to tramfer 
thdr abode to some favonrable place, wheie they might baire 
reiomed. their occopiutions and retrieved thor calamities ; Irat 
even this poor privilege was denied them. Tiie Soltan wanted 
money, and the depopidated re§^onf of Anatolia wanted inha- 
bitants : tiiere and there only most they go, to peridi tfaroogh 
cold, and privadon, and fatigue, or drag out a wretched and 
forlorn existence in tbiB midst of poverty and disgrace. Their 
priests were shipped on board of some crasy Icmian vessds, 
and sent off to the Archipelago, as if from the pntefy mail- 
cious desire of depriving the people in their exile of the mi- 
nisters of theur religion. The number of tlieae unfortunate 
beings, thus barbarously torn from dieir homes and cast adrift 
upon the world, amounted to between ten and twenty thou* 
sand. 

A firmao had now arrived, proposing to their bretfarra in 
Smyrna a similar alternative. They were in great tribula- 
tion, and some of their most influential men had been to the 
Pasha, to attempt to avert the stroke. He was a man of some 
reason and humani^, and promised to write to Constantinople 
and see what could be done in their behalf. What was the 
final resale, I have never heard ; but it was hoped that the in- 
tercession of the Pasha, aided by a present of a few hundred 
thousand piastres, might possibly soften the heart of the Sul- 
tan, and prevail upon him to recall the cruel decree. If such 
a decree should be carried into execution^ the commerce of the 
place would be completely at a stand ; . for nearly all the 
brokers, through whose agency the merchants are under the- 
necessity of buying and selling and transacting all their out 
door business, belong to this persecuted sect; and if they 
should be driven away, it would be no easy matter, at least 
for some time to come, to find any substitutes qualified to take 



ibdr place. Tbe Porte, with thar usurI stujudtQ', were dnis 
■wdititiDg a blow, wbicfa woti]d inevitably lebonnd upon ilKir 
OWD beadi ; which would be teverely frit in tbe ftagnalioa flf 
trade in their principal commercial mart, and tlie consequent 
dimanition of one of the most important branches of their revc- 
one. Tbe prime mover and adviser of these unlcelJog and 
impolitic persecutions was supposed to be tbe Grand Visier ; 
who, it is said, was originally an Armenian slave, and natu- 
rally j>artook, therefore, of that rancorous hostility, wbtcli 
prevails among tbe true Armeoians against the heretical sect. 

Tbis is uot ^e only step which tbe Saltan has latterly beeo 
taking towards bis own rain. Twice within a ringle year, he 
called in and adulterated the coin, in snch a manner that 
twen^ piastres, of nominal value, became intrinsically worth 
only twelve. Tbe ^fect of so great and sodden a deprecia- 
tion of tbe circulating medium upon the commerce c^ tbe 
conntiy, may be easily imagined. But be is in snch a des* 
perate extrcmi^ for want of money, that be will not hesitate 
to resort to any shift, that may afibrd him a momentary reBef 
from bis embarrassments. Of all nations that moke any pre- 
temioos to civilitaiion, tbe Turks arc probably the yrom 
ptrfitical economists; and even the great Mabmond, widi 
all the genius and intelligence which be OBdonbtedly pos^ 
sesset, ai^ats to be Uttic more enlightened upon ibis 
subject than tbe rest of bis coontrymen. He has acted 
Hhe the silly fool, in the fable of the goote wilk tie gcldetk 
eggt ; be has destroyed nearly all the wealthy Greeks and 
Axneniflns, opon whom be could lay bis bands, in order to 
grasp all then- treasures at once ; and has thus deprived bimself 
of a class of mni, whose enterprising spirit and babita of in- 
dutiy rendered them tbe very life and soul of the capita), and 
a constant soorce of revenue to the country.' In this respect, 
however, be has only imitated the blind policy of his prede- 
cessors and of his coontiy men generally ; who, to use the lan- 
guage of one brought up in the midst of them, " imtead ol 
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gmng back to the sources of wealth, have ttevet ceased to tet 
m opposition to their own interests, and to seek money alone, 
the last link in the chain of riches."* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The Camilla and Samos, two beautiful brigs of Boston, 
presenting a fine opportunity for returning to America, I 
took passage in the latter, and sailed from Smyrna in the 
early part of May. The U. S. ship Lexington had engaged 
to escort us through the piratical ground; but as she was 
prevented, by the severe illness of Captain Booth, from ful- 
filling her engagement at the appointed time, and it was un- 
certain how soon she would be able to sail, we placed our- 
selves under the protection of the Smyrna Packet, an English 
merchant brig carrying eight guns, the captain of which very 
politely consented to keep company with us through the Archi- 
pelago, and promised to stand by us in the hour of peril, if 
peril were destined to overtake us. The Camilla and Samos 
each carried two large guns, besides a quantum sufficit of 
muskets, boarding pikes, &^c, ; so that we felt ourselves quite 
invincible. The honest Captain Bale of the Packet, elated 
at the idea of having two American vessels under iiis convoy, 
assumed all the dignity and importance of a commander of a 
squadron, and communicated to us with due ceremony the 
various signals by which he intended to make known his 
orders. To humour his vanity, we dubbed him witli the title 



'* TaJcobakc? Rizo? 



>ii.'^'L.*l 
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of commodore, and submitted ourselves implicidy to his 
direction. 

Our little fleet set sail on one of the brightest days i^ an 
Ionian spring, and soon lost sight of Smyrna. Off Ipsara 
we were becalmed near a schooner of a very disagreeable 
physiognomy, which, we made no question, was a professed 
pirate ; for she was brimful of men, and the greater part of 
them were skulking behind the bulwarks to avoid observation, 
as could be seen from (lie mast-head of our vessel ; bat thinking 
probably that we were more than a match for her, she veiy 
prudently declined meddling with us. The next afternoon, 
between Andros and Negropoot, another armed scbooDCT, 
showing Ionian colours, bore down upon us from the sontb- 
ward, in a manner that excited our Euspicions very strongly. 
On approaching within a few hundred yards of us, she hauled 
up her courses, and was evidently preparing for some deve* 
lopement of ber intentions, when our vaUant commodore, iii> 
stead of avoiding the attack, ran gallantly in upim ber, wiA 
a man of war's ensign and pennant flying, ports up, and 
every thing contrived to cut as martial a figure as possible. 
A wolf about to potmce upon a lamb, could hardly be more sar> 
prised to see his victim suddenly matamorphosed into a tiger, 
and springing to the attack instead of turning to flee, than otir 
bold assailant, npon finding she had thus caught a Tartar. 
She instantly made 'sail again, and passed us rapidly before 
the wind, in manifest confusion and alarm. The commodore 
pursued ber, and commanded her to give an account of her- 
sel£ She said she was from Candia, bound to Salonica. 
He was now convinced, beyond all doubt, that she was a 
pirate, for ber deck was crowded with men, and he recollected 
having seen her only a week before in Smyrna. As a parting 
|nece of advice, therefore, he fearlessly let fly at her a volley 
of grapeshol, which cut away her peak halliards and main 
boom, and most inevitably have committed some liavtK 
wnoi^ her crew. Instead, however, of retaming the ftrcf 
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(bcy ouly endeavoured to make good their esc^, and applied 
themselves with all haste to getting in tbeir trisail aad bomB, 
«rhich had fallen over the side, and were dragging in die 
utter. We left thevi to repair damages is the best manner 
diey were able, nod continued on onr course. 

l%e next afternoon, not far from the same spot, (for we bad 
made very hide headway,) onr suspicions were again rahed 
bjF die movements of a m/ttHco under Greek colotira. She 
i^ipeared first near the mainland, stood to dke southward, Aea 
fcrossed over to Zea, remained «nder the island tor wme 
dtne, and finally relomed to the main again, towing astern of 
ber two large boats. These mysierioas movemenu iadieated 
that there was something in the wind, and induced as to keep 
a tttiet watch during the night. It was Tiot long bcfcre we 
pcfiseived the necessity oftlni vigilance. It was late at m^t 
—we were in the passage between Cape Colonna and Ze»— 
I was in my birth, and had just fallen asleep — when I was 
Etarded by the cry of " a boat .' aboai! a)] hands on deck!" 
I ran faasdiy above, and was just able to discern a large boat, 
tvbtch, under cover of the extreme darkness of the night, had 
silently come up astern of us unobserved, and was then abreagt 
of us, almost within pistol shot. We fired a musket to give 
the alarm to our companions, and hailed the boat ; but no 
iwswer was returned. Our pilot told them in Greek to stand 
ofi* immediately, or we should fire into them : still not a syllable 
of reply was given, and the boat refused to budge. We now 
discharged a musket towards her. All remained silent for a 
few moments, till at length a voice cried out, that they were 
no robbers, but a party of harmlesi fishermen. They tbett 
stood oQ* a littlf, but not enough to satisfy us respecting their 
intentions. Our gallant protector, who was at first on the 
other side of us, had by (his time coroe round, and after •Il^ 
other fruillesE warning, fired ut them one of his big gnns, 
loaded with a round shot and a utimhcr of grape. The former 
evidently missed, but we wero iin!«ble to discover whether w 
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no any of tbe latter took efiecL. Finding we were in eameet, 
tbe people in the boat now set up a terrible cry, begging us 
liot to fire again, first in Greek, and afterwards in brolwn 
English ; saying, '< No fire, captain — ver good man— ver 
good man." They immediately made oS* with all possible 
qjeed, and in a few moments we lost sight aC tbem in the 
darkness. 

The next morning we were at the mouth of the Sarooic 
galf. Cape Colonna, Helena,* (or Makroneu) Zea, and 
Negropoat were behind as, Tbermia and Serpho on our left, 
and on the right, Athens, Salamis, iEgina, Poros, Hydra, 
and all the other magnificent scenery of this classic region 
displayed for the last time to our view. 

On arriving off Cerigo, the commodore made signal for 
us to heave to : we bad now passed tbe dangerous ground, 
and he was going to takf leave of us, being jather tbe &Btest 
sailer. We gave him a letter of thanks for bis escort, and 
parted company. Before night Greece was no longer viuhle : 
tbe last remnant of land that lingered above tbe horison was 
the snow>clad simiinil of Taygelus. 



*8o called, because Helen was esid to have landed there on her 
tnm fVom Troy. 
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A MODERN GREEK ODE. 

£U^ itfoia, yr, itffla^, 

Uknt 'Hfiiu* n xnf Bid, ! 

Am tv^Si* tf M ri Svtu)(ict 
Td «ft)Jfcf« H» flwif »«, 
■A)tX' ^' &t-»R »f |Mi M^fv, 

T* ftAAw rCM tfM Jwuy^. 
H' IXq* Au nnlnr' «V JvCuyNW) 

H* IXa rd «^ tfw ri^Anfii, 
Hj rC* vow* raw r^* 'piV^Jm, 

"EfWnnc rbr> "EXXikc XofM'^. 
2' IX«> rt* MtfftM Zi] fd rfwnut, 

'Of 4f"^> '^'M M**^ luu fib, 
'£{ qc diirtiXf* J) tfofio, 

Keu iftutuett /3«^ f ^emuc, 
"On i<in^ ■' focvxM'M^i 

"On Aylev f% xixpftfiiviK, 
Koj in tfoC (tifwv jtjWnifiiviir, 

Iblet 7^ XXXi), df', 4&£rfq ' 

lUa Cm' iiXXi] J{u|M^, 
K' 6c di, V ri« xi^iuv •Xw 'SoUtq 
"OH (UoJmuc ll^ uU( ; 
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'Of si hiKil^K f^4f^ (MutfMi ; 
n»5 Tie 'Atifnt (tXXou -yiniitij, 
Hsu ne 'ArgXXwv oXXm! f^ix^ 

IIou ipiXsiIJ^u* «t9«||utf(^uv, 

'AXX*u Mf 1^ rviTii vXifKc ; 

Ilsiav ^qv a>At|V, b)f tf^, OXiJ[n 

"OXufMVf, Il|viK, xai' %Xfaib ; 

KavB^K oU.!] rov otvafXu^ii ; 

Thte ■oiXaJac aXXw <ori?li 

nii^uv fM) G&){ Tin 9ibS> ; 

IIdu koj jcixpkM* rsftvruv ftflut, 
'{It run JMw* tfw ir& ^AKuv ; 

riou bXX«u «Wn Aiit yt^tniai, 

T«u, in .<ui> mXiw tSa ^ifrfo£n 
IIoiBC 7% aXXiK &t>jEm«>rf^ 

K' fxaiTTiic oXXi]; ft>reX«fpn, 

AiQf^ cii Mouffai aijn]v XaXsutf'i. 
'Aurlju eXciXom xni ol Sfoi' 

'AuTllV Koi SXol BXaXoufloulTl, 

Ni ^>Lppiitf#wffw offoi ^iiTiiuffp, 

KoAuf rwi K^vau tfau t'l vUi. 
JJaiJin 1% Xu<r)is xai (iii se»al[irc 

"Awavfiij taHra %' tWiKwvsij. 
'AXX' liivij tfi-\^v riv iipAaXfj^nv iTav, 

K' i^i ditifa riv ^otiviv 
2<'pi4-'"' ■""' '^' 'e ''°*' "OXujt^rJw tfo-j 
nufi oX' ai Moutfai ror C^tov ffmi 

nXexDuv iTqrtu&iiue vuv, nv xXrivgv. 
'IJ' d»i "AjixTcv kai MWtkaE^i'ov, 

rtiis dTo Aitfn x' 'AltKTlXliv, 
Tioi Itou ffiGudwii iii »pirfu{tinv, 
?;a i-nspE-l/duv *aXiv '( t^u Seiav 

Ss TTjH (Micipa nH rriv xaKrjii. 
'H Tuv Mouffuv ffiu fl'iXs'ij'g tihi( tpo^ii. 
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XiMi'c *(( j^ibwu* «Mov Mu^iv. 
"(Mn ^^ov, xbJ «I wW «*•» 

'£v nxu *k>n 3A>.' iT'effcu^- 
HJtmc si l^rofcc xoj tfi9« o'lu 
Oi XofbrpM ifvipcc, k' 'fIfi4Jf«i 'sj 

Bv fctX" f»^^v* *' iMft^' '■■ 

II. . 

"EffaA »N^ ff^v unh)* intvii>ia.t tuii iftin * 'Efo^biranc Ku- 

pSe hf«M« «E{^iv rw iftingngirre row. 

^ N<|»t^itu» In J)wXi)pM«afLn riH ^p^ (loc, Ktft* ol juv^if fiAC, 
nc «y«mMtra, m' ol WjtM'raa'iv (lac ri Utiyyitf^aft' Sa Ot 
XMupUtH'cn bft fvf<n nl xartftutCOw at f^ dnitSji nSn 

Sfis oKiiiinC &a r4* dpfri)* mi *p«rfp4|MHr<i mt, iftwsiftu ite tA 
niypiara, ml h hi iJyt/i mt^rw, in*»e iUt*t iinnpj) ii f^jt ri 
Ui% lie rif ■MXwO'nr rfn iyviOf r^ duf TtTKirwi liitarvf dnMnAi. 

"^EXXqMf > Ah iTmi Of nyiT *a ^ uvnAifilirwfU* Sn, «■ ii>Xan 

AfUn, Mi ri« i[^Mv fuc;, wCrt idqjw(Mrai ciiri r niCn* fuvHw Mu' 

<7i 12 'lovmiHfln) 1826, Aiyma. 

'H 'AvTiKuCspvTiTiK^ 'i:«'irp()*r 

'Iwdni, M. MiXa^nje. 
'ImmvmJXik Noxof. 
O i«i riSv 'Ed'urcp. nai ntc 'Atfrui'^t. 
rpoftfUHTjc rue 'EnxpRrltaf 

♦6 
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o KTBEPmrras ths e\aaao£ 

0.f»( rqv BouXqv. 

Smxaiiutit rut 17 rou rapivry, 7iiv Jvoiav ft' £xa{Uv 4; BsuXi|, jj* (Li 
■VT^'^P^uv vMeiv V* li^i^iiSaXXu rspi *^ aaropwrVBU nva^itg vet. 
StxtSi tA liitfa la, yvuirtatiaiima Sia 7uv f^xtxXeuTii^i'wv i^potx^v. 

Xfrt ivfuuiiin xtu t^ SXi4'C>4> ^igv Swoiav aitftavofuu, ^mti ^ Iv 
Tpoi^i tfuvfXmo'if £^ (Toe ifufian lU roc clslo;(n^ae ^vvofuic, iid *a 
f;i^reTqv Igoutfittwa NUputTEri 7iiv mraaVaO'i* 1^ npoffupiv^ Ki;Cfa- 
vifiBuf, Vp-if ftivyj fij ^terai, C<i Juvoroi va rpn^uXAgt) 7iiv IlarpJM 
fLBC (to* ''oi'C iauaiit^vg tuiSivtuf, (U ^»u( iwiiogf j] tiiUruta vptO'tf r^v 
JwtHtnXcr. 

'H &Xi44 fuu iv 70ir»iiru a^i fUrpKU'd^, jixv ufLcrc uc rtXTnu rt- 

on Eiu' djuvamv v' d.crapaa'ia'u aXX^uc, X^^'S vd Xfi-^ ^'W oXa 
|*ou ra xf^lt ""^ tfu^p^vuf vo, xaraiTr^irw eii xivdiiicv ra oud'iuiuI'rcM'K 
rufupipovro T^ 'EXXdiiSoc. 

elf rifi iioxu'wudn, ttju avolau ffo^ iifuAJvcj, xai Si^ete pi to dvtiJclg- 
£1, iax Slix^'lf' EJiinflEfot va, (iciijETS tiuv Epyuv xai ■roj iEfuflivou rr,s 
viae np^fftJpiv^S KuSEpv^tfEug. 

Ai ivsiiieeis ewitUfiCimaf ai tfriyfi^ai Ei'vai siaX^ri/ui* tfog 
«'apcuK[X£i fiix t-Duro va iKS^riri «£pi r^; capauiTiif inarcKtie x"- 
Ai'c xei^iav avnSoXiiv, xai va, fts yiiue'mtJti'itiTe rfiv yvuiL7]v ttae otfov 

f«X«- , 

Tlapakeiru va aag iviujiiffu, on ._6ck£v naSai nvapiAolTiifarDv, va 
Jio6^ ra KoivBv Tapo^Mxpttv j'vuiriv lujv fLETpwv, ra owfiTa (iir* iXi/ov &sXu 
XoEei, wpiv ^avoiJii fiV ^a tif^uira ecu uro l^v 6v»iav cDms-u va ra ra- 
ptwriairu (upipiiv. 

T.v Aiy'ivrj. rfi 17 'lavvouopfou I8'-!8. 

O K^S£pv^«->it 

I. A. KAnOilSTPIAI. 

IV. 

U BOYAH TON EAAILMIA. 
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jxou jgv i(fu^upT](fav, ours (ru^wpoutri niv Iv^p^siav rou ^t Tpoi^^vi ^. 
xupeoilsvro;, xai htBofiiyTug IloXjrixou Suvra/fiaro^ xad' oXy;v auroG r^v 



fxrcufiv 



'ETfiJi) 4 (f&jnipia rou b^voj^ ffvai h O^i^arog o'avrcjv ruv vofMJv, 
xoj i4rft6i9 v} BouXiQ dysSi'/Pri ^apa ruv Xow? rqv v'povoiav r^( jauruv 

*H BouXi7 |Xovov (fxo^oy i-xpvtfa to va tfoj^ij Ij ^'EXXaf, xoj C>s ifpwcffpov 
ng^ XP^^^ decjpoDtfa rouro, xoj ri^v eu^aijULcviav ecu 'EXXi)vixo0 i^ou;, rou 
o^otou ^v£Ti^rSvdv) rr,v ^povri<^a* 

Kai ifi'cidi) & Kv^e^r,Tr,g itpo^Xa (fp^idicv fi.sra§oXif( Aioix^e&:g 
rrpo^o3ptv2s* 

YiKpi'^Si. 

'A. O Ku§(pv4nj( fiiffrel f^( BouX^; tf^j^^xaXouiri rov 'EXXiivixov Xaov 
6iV E^ixnv ZuvO^sutfjv xard rov § A r^ K2r (Tuv^^o^fiw; r^ 
cv Tpoi^^ ^p{<^( E^fxifC 2uv6Xfu<re6j(. 

B. H Ilpo<fupivii AjoiXTitfi^ rij; ^€ixparfi»a( xavovtj^srai xarel ra ^9^q» 
ap^pa. 

(Evrauda oxoXou^frro •^0rt^^(ttul 'A Lie* api^fi., 4 oX-^ixXYipov.) 

r. 'ATori^srai «} BouXi) ro MTorov aveXa^e XP^^^ ^^ NofM&rrx^C 

'Kv Af^iv;},rrr 18 'lavvouorpiou 1828. 



O. IlpoflOpos 
N. •Pfvi/pfiff. 

V. 

O KYBEPNIITH2 TH2 EAAAAOS 

AiaxT}pur7£j 
IIpojrouf'^EXXijvaff. 
"'Eoiv 6 Bsls ^bA^ tif^wv, ovSsis xaS* tjjxaiv." 

TfXof tfavrcjv EijAaj ^v fAgVaj ujubotv, xcu 6td rouro d^ro^tJu x^i^^( *'p^» 
rov T>fi(rroi. 

'H 6ja;fj<fif r>;<: ^MX^Sy 1*= «*^v o^roi'av fii it^sSsx^r\Tcy xai ra 6sjy- 
fMira Tvig iii/riCroaJVT,^, |jl; ra oirora gCape^rsTifAs vd f&s irfipMfroi}^^. 
«, ¥jJrrouv fSoiBiug njv xapoiav fMt^. Kou oiv )SXiffw njv <rriy|jbijv 
vtt 2a( outfu oXov i>.oxXtjpov ro fifrnov r>;g ola)9^iv)^f&}^ xai rrs tjy* 
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. Tors liXar' iiMnptftTfi tel./SfCKKj^g, Sn rd rafst^ fMO, ^ Mui 
ei 't^M^Buii fftotr, d«ro rw IStUov fA^Oy s^ Vi^tw xau IgalptfVf 
(fxiMTov, vol Jgo^uv Hv oL/flMftir^ |M)t( Ilarpi6a dr^ n)v JXstfpNCt fM* 



capa^poupo^ rou cpoirdirou -cip^pou r^( ^v Aov^imj ^ytBipais r&» 6 lev* 
Jam/ rou copiXioWo; irou^, xai kI n}v #p«fM)^autfwv cbUfim Xftf^i*'"'^ 
moL {kk^a ix fib^pcug oXuv dv^pimu; v£iv ^dftfcif, «7riff€ 6irfyp«4'C» 
rijv (fuvdv2Xif}v eiuri^. 

' Ai fftfMu' f% 12 (24) roSf «upfvr«( |<^i|v^» fytute cUr0tll|M«iv fi)y 
(f9)fMiiav 2a(, xaj riQv xadispcjtfiv ^ vsag KuSsmr^fiu^ 2b(;» llkm 
Z&Q hki^^yst vol rKTf'fud'srs fi^r* jfMv, ori, idv 6 dvoMipcj ifx^ttoc tiv 
xorwp^u^ fllxofi.t]y ^iXsi xotTtploi^ii n)v (friT'jj.i^Vy xa^' . {)v Itfurspiin) 
AjoixY)(rf^ l(F)(oo\Hfa iJkovov ^id ruiv NofMjv, diXsi 6uvi)^ vd IS&Q'^MtCntjii 
(M ri)v 9pofr4» dvapx^ocv, xoti oiiccj patM^^w vd ISjs ^^vyH^Jl ^h ^ 
^fdoSwv ^ iBvoA^ X0U 4roXmxi]^ dvarfw^oj^ 2asr> 

Tors fjLovov d,^rs ^uvY]d^ vd d«vo6jtfsr8 fi/^ roO( ^upifiaxMff M ovdp- 

iTfpi rS); &dou, <r'i)v Wciav diXsrs ^vupiifeij xeu Swffii vd 6^6u<fVrf fp^ 
sxirX^pija'jv Twv tfAJTiipfwv tfxwwv, tFciv?? iy/wtj(fav r^v ff'pfi^ *% 
G 'lovX/ou xcu Trjv sfe a/wva otJioaw^jxovrjTcy ijp.i^v rV;g 9 (20) *Ox- 

TW^plOU. 

II^.'v To-Tou oiv b)(^6T3 TO 6lxaiov vtt ^XfTitfers tcI^ o^oiftC wrJf dfiiojv 
c-rsxaXstf^Tjv /Sor^^rlaj, o'jts xd|ju}/<iav aXXrjV (fuv5pojXiiv, 5id vd 5uvtjd^s 
va sypscs ctt fjiitfa vd SiVotgsTS Tr,v itfwTepjxiQv fuT0t|/av, xcu vd (puXdfers 
rijv icroXii^/iv 2ag 5i^ tov tjcj xoCfAov. 

Toittura (fuXXoyi^opijvog aiV^dvofJwxj ^utipdv dXi-v^iv, on ij iv Tpoi^i 
*>^(?vtx^ 2uviX5u(ff^ oiv ^i^cjOiao's ri]v BouXiJv jjui diroxp^a^ duvafi.si;^ 



la 



Old vd ix/i <n5v Jgoul'iav vd xvp'^ffr, roL (lirpay Surtva vj xoivij <fu»rf\fl 
dfoxaBitfra 3t^ to k^r,g g| dvd^xT)^ xaTS«'ciyou(f>jg dfapaiVYjra. 



Tujga xpiois cft70^&i voi fi.rjOfv:*ja7} oams rag sa^ioos ^ag, 

(frspTjo'i] roOg xap^ou^ tojv uts^ tou Upou d^oivo^ d^rsi^v dutfi&jv, d^ojvo^, 

Tov o^ofov y.1 To(foL'JTr^'j dv^piav xoj xaprs^iav L^&frrifi^ars, 

IlSflrsia'fXcvoj:, |ji.3 croCTjv ctvucrof/.ovifj^iav gVidufji^rTS vd ^puyijCSTS coC^ 
xap-rou^ Twv ()ufl'iwv toutwv, xai vd CKfrdj(f£Tj Tr,v flrpo(f5oxiaf twv tfufi- 




'7^ Twi!^^vor. 



ATFuimx. am 

•ptipm ffc ft(A% M' ffi* IMT^w ZiV fMw 9M«M>ta« Art wi 

<V nC ii)c IHU nS oXXm, wu ||AXi«%« fafnu*, arfwac Sii tim 449** 

v^utiv *A^j^, 4 *^ (bfWpafurioc rni U««v(. 

KotHMwm fM** V«6 W«w H^ii" <^ iyiaui ami nti hrauUnu 

*OXi| iUtdu)^ ii full fuu, ri iinUtmi traitn, n Wtm 5iirf^ 

«iXXwc «% E£fa««w nnvfi ZSc r^«fM|**M», In i yitt Atric <^ 

I. A. KAnOAUTFIAX. 



O KTBEPNRTBZ tRZ EAAAA02 

4«(« f% *E«Mx!^ KuCtpWc, 'lie Wctew rM ri Unc |i.' hftM' 

Xijf IIwp(&e. 

Kinv Sit ififXiMMf En *£» ta|Mi« ^ •'fBTfuwon) If^cuc cTmu rl 
|»JHv, n' ^Mt* &Aji fi^pM rifi tiurnfiKiff Ija^ut* xcu (unif k«, ani jt 
fC^ UXfi vp^Mtbutfii its rt ffvH n)» jgwnpix^i £«tXii4««. 'A«eu> 

Ac lie ra^ i^wCt >^ *rc n't diMR^df *^ KuCrpt^Auf nX«{« if. 
tf l li l M. Townt jfRp«wi|*i^«if r«> XB>i* IltXtniT. 

Xm, (n oi lie 1-i ftiUw dTwrfc ««C MXmw inr^fK^d's «i^ Ji^Mi niv 
(i^X^ rtvil xaritlufMrut ^v* 

*AMa T« ;(pigc fMu itreuru *i tSe «pMpf4^ *mfa^ xoi vd S'iic 
&«ni{u hI jmpiiiicri ilc «^ hribj tiptMf jf Mac (UcxV*** "<**^ 
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i(d vol %bo<ri»^faNfiv fl? oXy)v 7i)v «fpi«x4v. 

'£v AZ/f^i} 20 'la^vouapiou 1828. 

O Ku€8pv<}ri)(. 

'L 'A. KAnOAlSTPIAS. 

VIL 

LIST OF THE PEIHCXPAL MODERN ORBEK WRITERS AND THEIR WORKS 
— COLLECTED CHIEFLT FROM THE LECTURES OF lAKOBAKES RIZ08. 

Albxandrides.— -History of Ancient Greek Literature. 

BuLOARBs. — ^Eulogies of the Saints — ^Funeral Orations — ^Theological 
Conversations on the Pentateuch — ^Thoughts of Philosophers, or 
The Origin of Natural Philosophy — ^Translation of the ^eid into 
Greek verse. 

Calbos. — Odes. 

Cbristopoulos. — Odes and Songs — An ^olico-Doric Grammar, in« 
tended to prove that the modem Greek is a comjK>sition of tbo 
^olic and Doric dialects of the ancient. 

Chrybobelones.— A Treatise on Logic and Moral Philosophy. 

KoRABs (CoRAY.) — Translation of Beccaria's " Crimes and Punish- 
ments," with notes and prolegomena — A Treatise on the Present 
State of Civilization in Greece, and other political essays — Greek 
Library, or Collection of ancient Greek Writers, with copious notes 
and prolegomena. 

Kyprianos (Cyprien.) — History of Cyprus. 

Darvares. — Introduction to the Knowledge of Man — Grammar of tho 
vulgar Greek. 

DioNYSAKES. — Histor}' of Wallachia. 

DouKAs. — Grammar of the ancient Greek, entitled Terpsithea. Ho 
igf at present employed in translating Homer into modern Greek 
verse. ^ 

Gazes. — History of ancient Greek Literature. 

Maurokokdatos (Alexandros.) — Treatise on the Circulation of the 
Blood — History of tho Jews from the time of Abraham to the middle 
of the seventeenth centurj' — A Grammar — A Treatise on Logic — 
Do. on Rhetoric — Do. on Metaphysics — Odes and patriotic Songs— 
Apologues and" Epistles inverse. 

Mavroudes.— A poem called " Tho Dream, or The Death of Maria 
Ghiksp" 



HniTtM.— Eccleaiutiol HUtorf. 
UmoDAl. — Monl Philoflophy. 
PA&ioumBB.^Hutoiy of ancient Greece. 



PnBnoH.— Histoiy of Booli and Parga. 

Pbilifpidbh. — Hiitory of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia. 



of the ntiloctetes ofSophoclee. 



Riou. — 'A popular woik on PbjBicB — Odee and War Songs. 

Riaoa (Iakoukbs.) — Aspaaia, a Truffidy— Polyxena, do. — The New 
Patoii of the Learned, a Comedj— The Rape of the Turkey, a bur- 
lesque Poem — HistoiT of the Invasion of Moldavia b; Yp«il«nte» ■ 
Lectures on Modem Greek literature. 

Salomos oi Zahtb. — Odes, &c. 

Tbhotokks. — A Geography — A cooise of Hathematica — Defence of 
the New Teetaraent against Voltair»--CotaiiientBTies on sundry 
books of the Old Testament — Elements of Natural PhilAsopby. 



guls — unpublished 

Ymlahth (Atduiuakbs.} — Hiatorr of Greece and Turkey, from 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the middle of the eigh< 
teentb century — unpublished — ^History of the Lover Empire. 

Zunw.— History of Modem Greek Literature. 
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